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Tux RE has hitherto been no aſylum for 
Fugitive Pieces, or Occaſional Effays, in Scot- 
land, although many ſuch have been made in 
England. It is thought that a Collection might 
be furniſhed from this country, which would 
prove both entertaining and uſeful ; and the 
Editor, impreſſed with this idea, has ventured 
to give the plan a beginning. The periodical 
publications give a tranſient exiſtence to many 
papers that often deſerve a better fate; and a 
collection of the preſent nature, while it pre- 
ſerves, in part, a view of the manners, opi- 
nions, and taſte of the times as they riſe, may 
alſo ſerye to encourage many to write oc- 
caſional papers, who are either too indolent or 
unambitious to appear formally as authors. 


The Editor, by this collection, means to 
preſerve ſuch productions, either in proſe or 
verſe, as may occaſionally appear and deſerve 
notice, 


[iv ] 
notice, and which do not belong to y other 
regular collection; and, if it meets with en- 


couragement, it will be continued from time 
to time by additional volumes. 


— eu _—__ — — 
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He only begins a few years back, from the 
year 1782, with ſuch fugitive pieces as he has 
had occaſion to ſee publiſhed ; but will gladly 
receive the contributions of thoſe who poſſeſs 
original papers or poems of a moderate length, 
that have not been printed. 


Explanatory Notes and Obſervations will 
be given, where neceſſary, as far as the Editor 
knows, or could obtain information; and the 
collection will embrace every variety of ſub- 
ject, of Scottiſh production, whether ſerious or 
humorous, poetical or proſe, if of a delicate 
nature, and uſefu] tendency. 
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The letters E. C. mean Edinburgh Courant; C. M. Caledonian 
Mercury; E. G. Edinburgh Gazette. —In theſe papers moſt of : 
the pieces contained in this volume originally appeared; and : 
many of them were afterwards copied into various periodical ; 
publications i in ** and Ireland. ; 
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The Reader is requeſted to corre& the following Errara 
with his pen. 


Page 47. paragraph 8. for The Academy for inſtructing 
Dumb, read, inſtraQting the dumb. 


53. In the fifth line from the top—for January 1782, 
read, January 1783. 

75. In the tenth line from the top—for 1782, read, 
1781. ; 

98. Letter II. line 9. for the of, read of the. 
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168. The paper beginning near the bottom of the . 

page — for the date, March 22. 1734, read, by 

March 22. 1784. Sew 

| | 7 cor 
| N. B. In the Letters beginning page 63. and ending 93. del 


ating a comparative view of Edinburgh in 1763 and 1783, 

ſeveral amendments, alterations, and additions have taken place ] 

fence they avere printed for this Collection four years ago. The | ſter 

ſuljject, indeed, in the nature of things, muſt be perpetually {| Op 
his 
the 


changing, and the year 1793 may perhaps afford another cu- 
rious contraſt to the other two periods. The ſame may be ſaid 


with reſpect to the Letter in page 107. flating a comparative ſo] 
view of the Britiſh nation in 1763 and 1783. He 
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IN the month of March 1782, the Miniſtry, who 
had long held the reins of Government, were 
forced to give up the direction of ſtate affairs to a 
powerful Oppoſition. Want of ſucceſs, in ſuch 2 
conſtitution as the Britiſh, will always occaſion diſ- 
contents, and a change of men will be held as the 
beſt means of inſuring more fortunate meaſures. 


LorD Nor TH, who was appointed Prime Mini- 
ſter in February 1770, and had ſtood the ſtorm of 
Oppoſition for twelve years, was forced to retire from 
his ſtation, thanking the Houſe of Commons for 
the honourable ſupport they had given him during 
ſo long a period, and in ſo many trying ſituations, 
He expreſſed his grateful ſenſe of their partiality 
and forbearance on many occaſions. A ſucceſſor 
(he ſaid) of greater abilities, of better judgment, 
and more qualified for his ſituation, was eaſy to be 
found ;—a ſucceſſor more zealouſly attached to the 
intereſts of his country, more anxious to promote 


them 
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them—more loyal to his Sovereign, and more de- 
firous of preſerving the conſtitution whole and en- 
tire, he might be allowed to ſay, could not ſo ea» 
fily be found. 


Ox the 3oth of March, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham was appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 
—the Earl of Shelburne and Mr Charles Fox Se- 
cretaries of State—Admiral Keppel Firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty—the Duke of Richmond Maſter of 
the Ordnance Mr Burke Paymaſter of the Forces 
Colonel Barre Treaſurer of the Navy, &c. &c. 


Tux firſt buſineſs in which the new Miniſtry 
engaged was taking meaſures for making peace with 
America, and opening negotiations for peace with 
France and Holland. Admiral Rodney was recalled, 
who had recently obtained the moſt glorious victory 
over the French that the hiſtory of Britain records, 
and Admira] Pigot ſent to take the command of the 
victorious fleet. Mr Burke brought in a bill for the 
retrenchment of the Civil Liſt expenditure, and a 
ſyſtem of public economy, by which the Board of 
Police in Scotland was aboliſhed, and its revenue 
(as publicly affirmed) was divided in —_ to 
Mr Burke and Mr Barre. 


THe friends of the new Miniſtry poured in con- 
gratulatory addreſſes to the Throne on the change 
of men and meaſures. Every Gazette teemed with 


addreſſes from all quarters. The contagion ſeemed 
univerſal 
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| univerſal in the ſouth part of the iſland, and in a 


ſhort time reached the north, like the Influenza, 
which accompanied it. The firſt loyal addreſs 
(and it was the laſt) from Scotland on the ſub- 
ject, proceeded from the county neareſt to Eng- 
land. The example was ſtrenuouſly urged in Edin- 
burgh by the friends of the new Miniſtry, and a 
meeting called by public advertiſement for the pur- 
poſe; and, had it carried, would probably have 
been followed by the counties and boroughs 


throughout Scotland. 


To prevent the effects of precipitate clamour 


and party animoſities, the following advertiſement 
was inſerted in the Edinburgh news-papers, which 


proved effectual in ſtopping the addreſs (which was 
written by the late ingenious Mr Croſbie), and 
there were no others propoſed, either from England 
or Scotland, after the publication. 


Meeting of Reſpectable Citizens, 


Edinburgh, June 17, 1782. 
C IN conſequence of repeated advertiſements and 
hand-bills, ſettin g forth, That it would be proper 
cc for the inhabitants of this city to preſent an Ab- 
© DRESS TO His MAJESTY, on the late change 
c of MEN and MEASURES,” a number of re- 
ſpectable Citizens, FRIENDS. TO THE CIVIL 
AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS OF THE BRITISH 
ConsTiTuTION, met, to conſider of the proprie- 


ty 
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ty of making ſuch an addreſs at this time, when, 
after due deliberation, they came to the following 
reſolutions : 


« RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 
cc I. That it is the opinion of this meeting, That 
an Addreſs on the late Change of MEN and 
MEASURES ſhould be delayed 24/l they are better 
known ; as experience has frequently en pre- 
Cipitate addrefles ridiculous. 


« II. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the Peace with Holland and America, the promiſes 
of which contributed ſo much to the CHANGE oF 
Mx, ARE MEASURES yet unaccompliſhed, and 
have been more unpromiſing ſince the late Change 
than at any other period, till the recent ſucceſles in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


C III. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
That the late ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms belongs 


to the appointments and the meaſures of the LATE 
Adminiſtration. 


c IV. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
That the recal of the gallant and ſucceſsful Admiral 
Rodney, in the hour of victory and purſuit, is none 
of the MEASURES, produced by the change of MEN, 
for which an Addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 
Majeſty 9 . 
5 C V. That 


The firſt act of the new Miniſtry was to recal Admiral Rod- | 


ney, immediately after his defeating the French flect in the Weſt 
Indies on the xath of April. 
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« V. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the perſonal interference of a Miniſter, in matters of 
election, does not correſpond with that freedom and 
independence of Parliament ſo warmly contended 
for, or that purity of conduct the nation was led to 
expect upon a change of MEN; and is therefore 
none of the MEASURES for which a Loyal Addreſs 
ſhould now be preſented *. 


« VI. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the diſtinction made between the Engliſhman, or 
Elector, and the Miniſter, interfering in an election, 
though one and the ſame perſon, is neither ſound 
logic nor ſound morality ; and were ſuch ſyſtem to 
be the rule of action, judges might diſpenſe villainy 
for juſtice, and all moral diſtinctions would be at an 
end. 'Therefore, that ſuch principles in Miniſters 
ſhould be none of the reaſons for preſenting an Ad- 
dreſs on the change of MEN. | 


« VII. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the rejection of the Scots Militia Bill is no proof 
that this country has obtained liberal-minded friends 
by the change of MEN 3 but that the terms on which 
they propoſed the bill ſhould paſs were highly un- 
juſt, and would have been violently oppreſſive. 


Therefore, that ſuch an affront to the country 
B ſhould 


* This alludes to Mr Fox's ſpeeches in Parliament, and his 
perſonal attendance on the Huſtings, at Covent Garden, at the 
election, and his explanation afterwards of his conduct, in the 
Houſe of Commons, when he ſaid, that he had attended as an 
Engliſhman, not as the Miniſter, 


\ 
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ſhould be none of thoſe MEAsUREs for which an 
Addreſs ſhould at this time be preſented. 


« VIII. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the only MEASURE that can yet be made the 
foundation of an Addreſs fince the change of MEN is, 
the Reduction of his Majeſty's Civil Liſt; and as his 
Majeſty, in all probability, has not-yet thought pro- 
per to thank his ſervants for this piece of attention 
to ceconomy, it cannot, with any propriety, be 
made the foundation of a Loyal Addreſs that would 
be graciouſly: received. 


« IX. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that, concerning the great plan of public economy, 
much has been promiſed, and very little performed, 
and that even the famous Retrenching Bill has been 
wonderfully retrenched ſince the late change of MEN. 
That the Board of Police in Scotland has been abo- 
liſhed, although places of leſs utility have been pre- 
ſerved in England“. Therefore that this country 
has no good reaſon to addreſs the Throne at pre- 
ſent, upon account of the change of MEN, or their 
MEASURES. 


K. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the propoſed Loyal Addreſs would be premature, 
and, 


The Board of Police was aboliſhed, and an equivalent ſum 
given as a penſion to Colonel Barre, whoſe eloquence had been 
chiefly exerted againſt penſion crying up œconomy, and re- 
duction of the Civil Liſt, 
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and, as it might have the appearance of inſult to 


Majeſty, it ought to be ſuppreſſed. 


« XI. 'That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
every meaſure that ſhall tend to preſerve the RicnTs 
of our VALUABLE CONSTITUTION, or that ſhall 
be conducive to the HoxouR, the DicniTy, or 
the PROSPERITY of the nation, deſerves the ap- 
probation and ſupport of every good citizen; and 
that every member of the ſtate ſhould be jealous of 
INNOVATIONS, cautious of being miſled by Par- 
Ty, and careful not to become the tool of Fac- 
TION.” 


Trese Reſolutions created much ſpeculation 
and it was not generally known that there had been 
no ſuch meeting of Citizens, till many months after 
the publication. They were the ſubject of much 
controverſy in the London Papers, and, coinciding 
with the general ſenſe of the nation, put a ftop to 
the progreſs of the loyal addreſſes. The Public Ad- 


vertiſer of London took notice of them in the fol- 


lowing terms. 


« The Reſolutions of the Citizens of Edinburgh 
appear to poſſeſs every mark of ſpirit and cool de- 
termination requiſite to be faithfully followed and 


adhered to in the preſent ſituation of affairs. The 
B 2 intrepid 


\ 
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intrepid ſentiments of independency which run 
through the whole, and the greatneſs of ſoul which 
is exhibited in every part of them, communicate to 
the underſtanding and impreſs the mind with a very 
favourable and advantageous idea of the diſpaſſionate 
wiſdom of that meeting. This is the true manner 
of proceeding, and it is ſincerely to be wiſhed it 
was adopted all over Scotland. 'The Reſolutions 
alluded to do not fate of, nor bear any reſemblance 
to, that ſpecies of ſervile cringing, and unbecoming 
actions, which many of the Scots Repreſentatives 
practiſe ſo much at Court, to the infinite diſhonour 
of their country.” 


Tursx Reſolutions were followed by the follow- 
ing ſuppoſed debate upon the ſubject, which was 
then much agitated. 


D E B AT E 


ON THE 


LorAL ADDRESS on the Change of MEN and ME 4A- 
SURES, and LORD SHELBURNE's Plan of putting 
ARMS into the hands of the People of SCOTLAND. 


TRE is a club of us who meet three times a 
week to liſten to the beſt reader of the newſpaper 
who happens to be preſent. We perceived by a late 
paper, that the famous Loyal Addreſs for what it is 
ſuppoſed his — new Miniſters will do, is tra- 
velling 
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velling about in great diſtreſs for names, and that it 
has received a reſpite of ten days, in hopes of find- 
ing ſome friends. Our club happening to fit later 
laſt night than uſual, fell upon the ſubject, and ma- 
ny of our members, fired with the love of liquor 
and their country, were led to take up the conſide- 
ration of the propriety of ſuch an addreſs at this 
time, which brought on a very warm debate. 


Tom BvucxksKin, the breeches-maker, was the 
firſt who ſpoke. He inſiſted there could be no ſuch 
Addreſs really intended ; for he had traced it from 
lying under a crucible in the Parliament-ſquare, 
through all its ſtages, to the place of its preſent 
lodgment with an obſcure printer.—What, ſaid he, 
with great vehemence (for he is a violent and a vul- 
gar man), could an addreſs really intended for a 
King be treated with ſuch indignity, unleſs the royal 
water-cloſet wanted a ſupply, and people knew not 
how to make a preſent of waſte paper, without the 
aukward form of an addreſs. Beſides, Sir, in one 
of our late papers, we were told, from the beſt au- 
thority, as was ſaid, that a Peer of the realm had 
ſigned this addreſs; yet, in the ſucceeding paper, 
we were aſſured, that this information was a ſcanda- 
lous falſehood. Are theſe, Mr Preſes, the proceed- 
ings of gentlemen, acting for the good of their 
country? Sir, I ſay, it muſt be ſome vile impoſi- 


tion, and it is a ſhame to this metropolis te to allow it 


to be ſuppoſed to be real. 


Sau. 


\ 
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| Sam. Bark, who is one of the richeſt men a- 
mongſt us, next roſe. He ſpoke fluently, —for he can 


multiply words amazingly. He went over the whole 


political ground for many years paſt. 


Hx ſaid, if we had peace with America, although 
we ſhould thereby loſe half of the empire, and had 
incurred many millions of expence in her protection 
and defence, yet we would have raw hides much 
cheaper, and could ſupply the markets with leather 
in greater quantities, and at lower rates, than in 
our preſent curſed ruinous ſituation. He hoped 
much from the change of men and meaſures, and 
therefore wiſhed well to the addreſs. He ſaid it 
was a real addreſs; for though he had not ſigned 
the addreſs himſelf, yet two fine boys of his ac- 
quaintance, who were learning round text with Mr 
Mouldwarp, had ſigned it; and he adviſed the 
whote club, who could write, to follow eo ex- 


ample *, 


Hx was followed by ALPIN McArL yin, lately 
arrived from the heights of Argyleſhire, and ſettled 
in the neighbourhood as a ſmall grocer. 'This ſpeak- 
er, not being much maſter of the Engliſh language, 
and the club as little maſters of the Gaelic, it is dif- 
ficult to give an account of what he ſaid. He ſeem- 


ed, 


* Ie was ſaid, that many ſchool-boys had Ggned the addreſs, 
to make a ſhow of names, 
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ed, however, to be in a violent paſſion at the Ame- 
rican war; for he had loſt two ſecond couſins, bra? 


fallows, by it, who had never been mentioned in 


the London Gazette and the late Miniſtry had ne- 
ver thought proper to make him a Commiſſioner, — 


He hoped better things from the new ones, and 
he would fign the addreſs; though it was his opi- 


nion, that it ſhould have been written in Gaelic. 


Tk next that followed was WILL BaRMm, the 
brewer, a very great politician indeed! He went 
to the very root of the matter. He aſſerted round- 
ly, that the laſt Miniſters were all a pack of clay- 
heads ! He ſpoke of the Roman hiſtory, —contraſt- 
ed the battles of Cannæ and Actium with that of 
Bunker's Hill and Rodney's late ?rifling advantage. 
He proceeded to prove, that America, although a 
part of the Britiſh empire, and protected at the ex- 
pence of the Mother Country, and under the ſame 
Juſt and equal laws, had no obligation to contribute 
any part towards the exigencies of Government, 
when ſhe had arms in her hands, and a power to 
reſiſt. He inſiſted, that the recent example of Ire- 
land corroborated his argument, and, therefore, 
that the late Miniſters, who had preſumed to pre- 
ſerve the empire entire under the ſame laws, for 


the good of the whole, were ſhort-fghted, wicked, 


profligate, abandoned, blundering blackheads. He 
then. proceeded to ſhow how matters ſhould be con- 
ducted, and that, if he had the management, no- 
thing 
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thing could poſſibly go wrong. He here took the 
command of the Grand Fleet, and, before he had 
brought it back to Spithead, he had burnt Paris, 
taken his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty priſoner at Ver- 
failles, and ſent that great and good ally in a preſent 
to his friends, the worthy Congreſs. —He had made 
Holland a pool of water, and baniſhed the Spaniards 
to Africa. He then allotted the mines of Potoſi to 
pay the national debt; and concluded with taking 
the tax off malt and ſtrong beer. 


HRA the Preſes reminded the club, that they 
too much reſembled the Houſe of Commons, by 
wandering from the ſubje&, taking narrow partial 
views, and drawing the attention of the meeting to 
trivial extraneous circumſtances, of no importance to 
the object of the debate. It was not proper, he ſaid, for 
gentlemen to be conſidering their own little matters 
or connections, when the great buſineſs of the na- 
tion was the ſubject of their conſideration. Al- 
though ſuch liberties were allowed in the Houſe of 
Commons, they ſhould not be permitted here, while 
he had the honour of ſitting in the Chair. He de- 
fired gentlemen to keep ſtrictly to the ſubject in de- 


bate. 


TE next who roſe was Tom Touch-HoLR, the 
gunſmith, a blunderbuſs of a fellow as ever lived. 
He ſaid he would ſpeak ſtrictly to the queſtion of 
the addreſs; but, firſt, ſays he, Mr Preſes, What 
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is become of Lord Shelburne's arming plan* ? The 
laſt ſpeaker, Sir, in my opinion, has clearly proved, 
from the inftances of America and Ireland, that no 
country, when poſſeſſed of arms, and the knows 
ledge of uſing them, ſhould be under an obligation 
to obey any Government but what they pleaſe: 
This, Sir, is the glorious liberty of the ſubject. Sir, 
I inſiſt upon it, that, were the people of Scotland 
armed, affairs in this kingdom would have a very 
different aſpect, and many manufactures, which are 
now at a low ebb (ſuch as my own), would be great- 
ly encouraged, and, conſequently, much good would 
accrue to the country. The meaſure, Sir, is a po- 
pular one, and will meet with the approbation of 
thouſands, When tenants, Sir, cannot pay their 
rents, and are threatened to be diſtreſſed by their 
landlords, they will preſent their firelocks, and tell 
them, they have no right to demand money from 
people who have arms in their hands. Are not the 
new Miniſters, who are the ſtewards of the nation, 
granting every thing demanded by America and 
Ireland for this very reaſon? Sir, you may talk of 
law and juſtice as long as you pleaſe; but I main- 

tain, that a gun and bayonet is the moſt convincing 


of all arguments. 5 
C WIEN 


* In the Edinburgh Evening Courant, June 10. 1782, the 
plan for arming the people is given at full length by the Sheriff 
of the covnty;—The principal towns were to furtiiſh a certain 


number of companies—arms and ammunition were to be furniſh- 
ed by Government magazines for arms and ammunition were to 
be ereQed in every town and village, &c, 
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» WHEN the peeple are armed, Sir, ſhow me the 
boldeſt patron in Scotland that will venture to give 
a preſentation that is not agreeable to the mob. 
The Miniſters of the Goſpel, Sir, will then be- 
come Commanding Officers, and, inſtead of peace, 
they will bring us a ftword ; and in whoſe hands can 
the rights and morals of the people be ſo properly 4 
placed? Then, Sir, the Eighty-five Societies in 
Glaſgow, and the Proteſtant Aſſociation, may cut 3 
the throats of all the poor Papiſts with impunity, in 
retaliation for St Bartholomew's day, that righte- 
ouſneſs may run down the ftreets as a ſtream, and 
judgment as a' mighty river, as the Clergy themſelves 
often tell us. Here he was called to order; but 
Toucn-HoLe declared he would not be interrupt- 
ed, and inſiſted on his privilege. He proceeded 
— Will the people then pay any taxes but what they 
pleaſe ? TI believe not; witneſs America and Ire- 
thnd! Will the Lord Provoſt and Magiſtrates, 
with their white wands, be able to command the 
populace? Sir, let me tell you, that white wands 
1 and velvet coats are poor defences againſt guns and 
i} bayonets. This country will then be as free and in- 
dependent as either America or Ireland; and the 
Miniſters who grant all we aſk, becauſe they can- 
not refuſe, will become as popular in Scotland, as 
the preſent Miniſtry are with the Advocates for the 
Rebels and the Iriſh. I muſt own, Sir, that the 
laſt Miniſtry were for preſerving the empire entire, 
and for diffuſing good laws among an united and a 
happy people. But are not the preſent much bet- 
| ter, 
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ter, who, by a glorious oppoſition, drove out theſe 
unſucceſsful men, and who now will allow the em- 
pire to be broken into as many independencies as 
there are pariſhes; nay, who will permit every 
man to be independent, rather than loſe their po- 
pularity or their places? I fay, Sir, that this inde- 
pendency of the ;ndividual is the right of every free- 
born ſubject No] not /ubjeF, Mr Preſes, that is 
not the word, for that implies dependence ; but 
every man who can carry a muſket, I meant to fay 
for which no word that I know of anſwers but /o/- 
dier, and yet that is not the thing. However, for 
theſe weighty reaſons, I vote for the addreſs. 


Warn Tovcn-noLE the gunſmith had ended, 
SQUIRE BALDERDASH roſe, and begged permiſ- 
ſion to ſpeak, though he was there but as a viſitor. 
The Preſes informed him, that liberty and decorum 
were the principles of his government, and he 
might proceed. He then ſet out, in a ſingularly un- 
couth tone of voice, and went into many ſtrange 
vagaries. He took a very wide view of the queſtion. 
He went back to Magna Charta, then ſpoke much 
of the Kirk and the Conſtitution, the Bill of Rights, 
the Omnipetence of the People, and the impotence and 
inſignificance of Majeſty. He ſaid, it was the glo- 
rious and undoubted right of the, people to addreſs 
or petition the throne upon all occaſions—even of a 
chimney-{weeper, if he judged the meaſures of Go- 
vernment ill- conducted. People, ſays he, are ſtruck 
with a ſort of awe at the name of King! Let me 
C 2 endeavour 


\ 
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endeavour to remove that flaviſh feeling. Pray, 
Gentlemen, What is a King? Why, he is no 
more than a Chief Magiſtrate, like the Provoſt of a 
borough, or rather the Deacon of an incorporation. 
It is the voice of the people that elects the King, as 
well as them. He holds the throne, Gentlemen, 
by your conſent z and, believe me, every ane of you 
is greater than a KING. At this many of the mem- 
bers bridled up, and ſtared at each other with mag- 
nificent ſurpriſe. This gave ardour to the ſpeaker.— 
Yes, ſays. he, Gentlemen, I repeat it; every man 


preſent i is greater than a King, Tow knew and felt 
your own dignity. 


THE elefors, Gentlemen, muſt, in the nature of 
things, be ſuperior to the elected; for they beſtow 
the favour. The elected then is only the humble 
ſervant of the elefors. I ſpeak upon the ſolid prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, Gentlemen. Now, pray 
what is the King ?—The King is but the ſervant 
of the people; and, inſtead of being the Sovereign of 
a free ſtate, you plainly ſee that he is the loweſt in 
the ſcale of political importance. Keep in mind the 
ancient precept h c:avrey, Know yourſelves, Gen- 
tlemen, and act up to your high dignity. Let not 
MAJESTY be a bugbear to you. Analyſe it, and 
judge for yourſelves. Strip MajesTy of its exter- 
nals, and it remains but 4 jEsT. The very etymo- 
logy of the word proves this inconteſtably to you, 
Gentlemen. In the early periods of civil ſociety, 
the word was agreed upon, in order to keep upon 
the 
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the minds of the people this great and important 
truth. You may, perhaps, Gentlemen, from the 
long increaſing influence of the Crown, have loſt 
the true meaning of MajesTY. Let me lead you 
to it in an eaſy manner. I beg of you, Gentlemen, 
obſerve attentively the word MAE ST Y- then ſtrip 
it of its externals, the letters M and y, and what, 
remains ?— ſee, by your ſmiling countenances, that 
you have it already, a jeff, a mere jeſt. Now ſup» 
poſe, Gentlemen, the throne was abdicated, as we 
know has been the caſe, would it not be ſupplied 
by the voice and conſent of the people? Power 
muſt be lodged ſomewhere, for the regulation of 
civil ſociety. Some muſt command, and ſome muſt 
obey—or ſociety would be a hell upon earth. But 
let this power be any where but in the King or his 
Council.— Gentlemen, the late change of men has 
been a glorious change for Britain : 'They ſaw that 
the influence of the Crown was increaſing, and 
and ought to be diminiſhed z and have they not 
been induſtrious to bring it as low as poſſible ? Nay, 
they have even told you, that it was his Majeſty's 
own defire ! and we cannot diſbelieve them. Allow 
them to go on a little longer, Gentlemen, and they 
will render that branch of the conſtitution what it 


_ ought to be, that is to ſay, nothing at all; and you 


will find his Majeſty, through his Miniſters, even 
approving of the meaſure; for he is a wonderful 
good King from what he was, when the preſent 
Miniſters were in Oppoſition, —Be unanimous then, 

Gentlemen, 


\ 
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Gentlemen, in ſigning this loyal addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty, and the new Miniſtry will bleſs you. 


HERE Tom BucksKiN was ſeen to turn up his 


eyes, and cock his ſhoulder, muttering, « Such 
d—d ſtuff. The Squire contradicts himſelf.“ 


Mr ELLWAVp next roſe.— He approved of the 
ſentiments of the laſt ſpeaker exceedingly, as uſual 
for they were true Whig principles, and the rea- 
ſoning was unanſwerable. He then got ſuddenly 
into a paſſion about the words hig and Tory, nei- 
ther of which he ſeemed diſtinctly to underſtand. 
He was delighted with the etymology of Majeſty, 
It was convincing to him. But, in ſhort, he poſſeſſed 
too much paſſion, and too few ideas, to enable him 

to ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood. —He was violent for 
— preſent Miniſtry, and for ſigning the addreſs; ; 
but for what reaſons could not be diſcovered, 


THE next who roſe was BILLY BuTTon the 
tailor, who had been fitting with ſtupid attention, 
and gaping amazement, during the debate, and now 
begged leave, 'in his ſoft way, to ſpeak a few words. 
He was humbly of opinion, that his brother Bu cx- 
SKIN had been too violent againſt the . and 
he would convince him of it. 


Ar this BucksxiN drawing his pipe from his 
cheek, and prolonging his whiff, gave him a ſtare 
of aſtoniſhment and contempt, that ſeemed to freeze 
poor 
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poor BUTTON's blood. He went on however to 
ſay, that he was well aſſured that it was a real ad- 


| dreſs, for that Becky that morning in bed had ad- 


viſed him to ſign it, for who knows, ſays ſhe, but 
you may be made King's tailor. Your name will be 
read by the King, and his Majeſty will naturally 
aſk his Miniſter, Who is Mr Button ? and this, you 
know, may have very happy effects. Be ſure, ſays. 
ſhe, my dear, to write your name as large as poſ- 
fible, to ſtrike the eye. Beſides, ſays ſhe, as there 
have been hardly a hundred out of eighty thouſand 
inhabitants found who have ſigned the addreſs, and 
of thefe hundred very few whom any body knows, 


you have the better chance, you know, my dear, of 


being taken notice of.— I'll tell you a ſecret, ſays ſhe, 
—you know my name is Tod.—How long is it 
ſince King Charles the Second was in this country ? 
I don't know, ſays I.— Well, ſays ſhe, I am a 
couſin to Mr Secretary Fox, and it cannot be above 
hve and twenty times removed. My dear wife, fays 
I, be aſſured I'll ſign the addreſs, coſt what it will. 
Now, Mr Preſes, my brother Buckſkin, poor 
man, loſes his chance by his violence. I wiſh him 
well as an honeſt man; but he ſtands in his own 


light, eſpecially as I am aſſured that there has not 


yet been an appointment of Bbreeches-maker to her 
Majeſty, although thoſe of the Princeſs Amelia and 
the Maids of Honour have been filled up. 


| Mk Bockskix now roſe; and, being a rough 


ſpoken man, with all his good ſenſe, with great in- 


dignation, 


\ 
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dignation, ſaid Button was a pitiful ſneaking fellow. He 
ſaid he would ſign no addreſs upon ſuch an occaſion, 
even if it was real. That no wife ſhould wheedle 
him out of his common ſenſe. He could live by his 
buſineſs, he ſaid, and he did not care for the ſmile 
or the frown of any Miniſter, either of the fate or 
of the goſpel. He ſaid that he differed in opinion 
from all the ſpeakers, but moſt from the Squire, 
who had ſpoken contradictory nonſenſe with the ap- 
pearance of being very wiſe. He agreed with 
Touch-hole in the conſequences that would follow 7? 
on arming the people, but he differed from him in : 

; 

9 


the concluſion he drew; for he thought he had gi- 
ven the very beſt reaſons why the people ſhould not 
be armed. As to the addreſs, he had heard no rea- 
fon whatever why it ſhould be ſent. He ſaid that 
he had always been of the mind, that America had 
behaved with ingratitude, inſolence, and diſreſpect 
to the mother country. That France, Spain, and 
Holland had truckled like treacherous, knaviſh, 
lying ſcoundrels ; and that Ireland had acted unge- 
nerouſly (not to ſay worſe) in taking the hour of 
diſtreſs to demand more than the portion of her 
mother's goods. 'That Scotland had alone remain- 
ed dutiful, attached, and loyal, though ſhe had 
been ill uſed; and yet he hoped ſhe would remain 
ſteady to the conſtitutional rights of the ſtate. He 
' faid that America and Ireland, by their reſiſtance, 
had, or would have, an independent free trade, 
and, having no taxes, in time would underſell Bri- 


tain in every article of commerce. 


With 
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W1TH regard to Miniſters, he was of opinion,  — 
that Lord North was an honeſt indolent Miniſter, 
and, had he met with ſupport and unanimity, might 
have been more ſucceſsful. He was of opinion, that 
much of the diſtreſs of Britain was owing t6 the 
very men it was now propoſed to thank. But thanks, 
ſays he, for what, Mr Preſes? Let them do ſome- 
thing worthy of thanks. Did not the Houſe of 
Commons, in compliance with a fit of popular fren- 
zy, vote thanks to Admiral Keppel for a victory he 
had never gained ? Do not the nation now laugh at: 
the vote, and do not the Houſe of Commons alſo 
now laugh at themſelves for having paſſed it? One, 
man alone had the good ſenſe and firmneſs to oppoſe 
it. Honeſt John Strut ! here's his health. Sir, 
if you will have an addreſs, on the change of 
men and meaſures, draw out a new one; for the 
Firſt Miniſter of State, a very good man, I believe, 
has undergone a conſiderable change ſince this ad- 
dreſs was written*. Sir, I will fign no addreſs on a 
change of men, till I know them better; for, /! 
ſhake no man by the hand, and call him friend, till J 
know of what ftuff he is made. 


HERE CoLLor the butcher, and PETER PiPE» 
STAPLE the tobacconiſt, and a multitude of others, 
called out Braw! Bravo !/—A Vote] a Vote Ad- 
dreſs! or No Addreſs ! Mx Bark, Mx BARM, 

D and 


Accounts of the Marquis of Rockingham's death had actually 
arrived when the promoters of the Loyal Addreſs were met for 
figning it. | 


\ 
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and their friends, ſeeing the complexion of the 
Houſe, retired. BuTToN was heard to whiſper, 
in going out, Addreſs. When the door was ſhut, 
MouLDEwaARP's noſe was ſeen through the key- 
hole. Tou Touch-RHOLE, however, remained 
vociterating—*« Give me the commiſſion for the 
« muſkets, and, blaſt me with gunpowder, if I 
« care, whether they are uſed againſt the old or 
« the new Miniſtry.” 


The queſtion was now put, when it carried una- 
nimouſly, N Addreſs. 


Tovbch-HoLE begged leave to be non liquet. 


Tuus have I given an account of the debates 
in the free and eaſy club, and am, &c. 


BOB SQUINTUM. 


JULY 6. 1782. E. C. 
— ——— OO — — 


[THE proneneſs which people have for cheap 
" bargains is often made the occaſion of great 
impoſitions. The difference of price is in ge- 
neral only attended to, and- other circumſtan- 
ces left out of view. Itinerant auctioneers and 
advertiſers of cheap wares are thus often reſort- 
ed to, and the fair trader, who gives credit, 
deſerted 
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deſerted und ſhunned, The following ridicule - 
upon quackery in various lines of buſineſs ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Gazette.] 


SP TERE FF UDLLIC 


A PERSON of Real CharaFer (abhorring decep- 
tion), having obſerved the avidity with which every 
ſpecies of goods is bought by the Good People of 
Scotland, provided they have the SELLER's aſſer- 
tion that they are cheaper than the beſt, has 
laid himfelf out to ſupply them more honourably 
than they have hitherto been by many advertiſing 
QDUACKS. He begs leave to inform the Public, 
that there will ſoon be opened 


AN UNIVERSAL WAREHOUSE 


FOR ALL SORTS OF GOODS, 


Which will be fold much below the ManufaRurers 


Prices, and diſcount allowed for ready money. 


Among a Variety of Articles, too tedious to men- 
tion, the following may be depended on; and 
ſuch Faſhionable Articles as may occaſionally ap- 
pear will always be early added. 


I. BEST SUPERFINE CLOTHS OF ALL 


KINDS.—A ſingle yard will be fold much cheaper 
D 2 than 


\ 
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than the moſt conſiderable merchant can purchaſe 
it at the manufacturing towns in England, though 
buying 50,000 yards together, and paying ready 
money. | 


The Seller being a Perſon of Character, preſumes 
his word will not be doubted ; and, as all com- 
pariſons are odious, he hopes none will be ſo ill- 
bred as to make compariſons between his goods 
and thoſe of other dealers. 


N. B. Some veritable NINE-TIMES-DYED BLUE 
FLANNEL, for Sore 'Throats, Gout, and Rheu- 
matiſm. WATER-PROOF CLOTHS, which 
prevent external wetting, and promote perſpi- 


ration. 


II. CHINA WARE of every ſpecies, from the 
true Nankeen to the veritable Preſtonpans, as cheap 
as Staffordſhire Ware or Brown Pottery. 


N. B. Some nice eyes may perhaps perceive, that 
many of the Tea Cups and Baſons are not ex- 
act circles, but rather inclined to the elliptical 
or oval form; and that the Diſhes and Tureens 
have not the ring of ſound metal. But ſuch 
obſervations are to be diſregarded. As the one 
half of mankind are fond of ſhow, and with- 
out diſcernment, moſt families will gain re- 
putation, and ſave money, by purchaſing as 

above. 
III. 


ſe 


es 


| 
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III. FINE WRITING PAPERS of all kinds, as 
cheap as the original RaGs.—The Public will do 
well to attend to this article. The very beſt THIx 
POST, of juit proportions and curious fabric. Ha- 
ving the beautiful quality of being remarkably thin 
and tranſparent, it is well calculated for bearing ink 
only on one fide, which always gives an air of gen- 
tility and conſequence to the writer, 


N. B. As it is not too ſtrongly ſized, and of a 
ſoft texture, it may occaſionally ſerve for blor- 


ting paper, and other 2% , purpoſes. 


THE THICK PosT, FOOLSCAP, and POT 
PAPERS, at the loweſt prices ever known in this 
or in any other country.—Some ſheets there may 
be with holes, and others greaſy and foul ; but, 
upon the whole, more good ſheets will be found 
than bad. —Thoſe who buy a quantity will be in- 
dulged with having it gilt, on paying for it. 


N. B. No reflections are expected after delivery. 
No returns will be received, and therefore rea- 


dy money muſt be paid. Superior Lapers at the 
uſual prices. 


| Iv. BOOKS OF ALL SIZES, warranted to pleaſe 
the eye, will be ſold as cheap as the price of the binding. 
As moſt libraries are intended more for ſhow than 
uſe, this eſteemed article of luxury may now be 
procured for a trifle. Gentlemen and Ladies are 
entreated 
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entreated to take notice, that the character of « 
Perſon of Taſte is often obtained by the poſſeſſion 
of a neat well choſen collection of books, and that 
even wooden books, if locked in a deep book-caſe, 
have helped a perſon to a reputation for literature ; 
but here, if a book ſhould have the chance to be 
opened, the real impreffion of types will be ſeen, 
and the owner prevented from the uneaſineſs fre- 
quently attendant on wooden libraries, that of being 
expoſed to ridicule, and of ſeeing a gilded vo- 
lume torn from its glue, and lacerating his brother's 
ſides, 


SERMONS warranted unpreached, written in a 
fair eaſy hand. —Alfo a Collection of Sermons, which 
render going to church unneceſſary, 


N. B. Wanted a PRINTER who has learned the 


Alphabet; and handſome encouragement to 


one who can read manuſcript, 


V. JEWELLERY AND PLATE of all kinds, 
warranted to look as well as the moſt coſtly, and to 
laſt a ſufficient time for the price —Handſome 
WATCHES as cheap as Wooden Clocks, and war- 
ranted to go many hours after purchaſe. —Hand- 
ſome mounted SHow SwoRDs, with cane blades. 
—P1sTOLs, gold buſhed, and unperforated touch- 
holes, to render duels harmleſs, and to ſave fa- 
ſhionable honour. Enormous Bu ck LEs, of faſhion- 


able 
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able patterns. —Long-necked Se uns, full fix inches, 7 
with tearing rowels. | 


VI. FUNERALS PERFORMED, in a ſhowy 
and elegant manner, amazingly cheap. 


N. B. There is not a greater impoſition upon 
mankind than in the above article. It is, no 
doubt, reſpectful to the memory of the dead, 

and gratifying to the vanity of the living, to 
have funerals very pompous and magnificent 
and it is thought mean to challenge an under- 
taker's bill when the tear is in the eye. But 
families may now have all the ſplendor of a 
magnificent funeral at a very eaſy rate, by ap- 
plying to the Advertiſer, who has invented the 

; moſt elegant ſlipping gilt caſe mountings and 
he trappings of every kind for coffins, of all ſizes, 
which are eaſily drawn up after the coffin 
reaches the ground. By this ſimple contri- 

7 vance, the living may have the benefit of ma- 

ds, ny a good dinner, which the burying the 


ta dead with coſtly funeral ornaments often de- 
ne N prives them of. 

Ar- 

d- VII. PERFUMER of all kinds, warranted ge- 
es. nuine, and every article belonging to this branch 
h- of buſineſs at aſtoniſhingly low terms. 

fa- 

_  VERITABLE BEARS GREASE, as cheap as hogs 
ole lard or falt butter.—Scented Pomatums hard and 


ſoft, 


* 
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ſoft, as cheap as mutton-ſuet.—Vegetable Milk of 
Roſes, cheaper than aſſes milk.—Alſo Vegetable 
Chicken Gloves and Circaſſian Bloom. —Elaſtic Wigs, 
more natural than the hair. —Ladies Tetes and Curls, 
as cheap as horſe and cow tails. —The beſt Hair- 
powder, as cheap as common flour. —Mareſchal 
Powder, with the true ſpice and muſk flavour, as 
cheap as pepper and falt.—Red, Pink, and Brown 
Hair-powders, as cheap as brick-duſt or pounded 
tanners bark. 


VIII. PATENT ARTICLES of every kind, 
cheaper than any Patentee can afford to fell them. 
Among others, he recommends the Patent 
AUTOMATON FIGURE, which ſtands on the table 
by the plate at dinner or ſupper, and, by lifting the 
meat to-the mouth, ſaves Ladies and Gentlemen 
the trouble of feeding themſelves. —Alfo the Fi- 
gure for Writing Letters, without the danger of bad 
ſpelling, of which the living are ſo often guilty. — 
Patent Elaſtic Handkerchiefs, which wring the 
noſe without the aſſiſtance of the thumb and finger. 
Patent Wigs, to fit c/o/er than the hair.—Patent 
Behinds of all ſizes, cool and /ight.—Patent Boſoms, 
PROMINENT beyond all belief /—Patent Gloves.— 
Patent Shoes, Stockings, and Buckles. —Patent Ela- 
ſtic Breeches, which do not require above a week 
to be able to walk in. —Patent Hats, Bonnets, and 
Night-caps.—Patent Thimbles, Ear-pickers, and 
Tooth-picks. Twenty different kinds of Patent 
Tooth-powders, for ſcouring the teeth to tranſpa- 


rency. 
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'rency.—Patent Rolls and Butter.—Patent Biſcuit. 


Patent Snuff and Tobacco, &c. &c. &c. 


IX. GENUINE SPIRITS of all kinds retailed in 
ſmall quantities, at a much lower price than the 
King's duty.—Rum not too much wh;/;Fed. True 
Holland Gin diſtilled by the beſt makers in town and 


country. 


/ 


N. B. Theſe Genuine Spirits are all from an EN- 
TERED EXCISE CELLAR. 


X. GENUINE FOREIGN WHITE AND RED 
WINES, laſt vintage, as cheap as home-brewed.— 


Currant Wine, of vintage 1780, of the ſame quali- 


ty and price as the above. 


XI. TEA warranted not overloaded with //:e 
or elder leaves, and properly mixed. — Congo as 
cheap as chopped hay, and others in proportion. 


HawKERs well treated, and enabled to fell to 
private families at a handſome profit. 


N. B. As a great calamity has happened to our 
fellow countrymen in the Weſt Indies, the 
loweſt ſugars will be raiſed only 3d. per 1b. * 
that we may retain a remembrance of their 

E misfortunes, 


On the news of the hurricane in the Weſt Indies, ſugars 
inſlantly ſtarted 3d. per 1b, 
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2 4 Stow fakng for that 
D | 


XIH. GENUINE MEDICINES. of all kinds, for 
every diſeaſe z and, for the lovers of great bargains, 
double the quantity for half the price in the Labo- 
ratories. A large ſtrong vomit for three farthings, 
and a patient kept purging a week for_ a penny.— 
Jeſuits Bark, as cheap as tanners—ExtraCt of Nettles, 
for pimples on the face—and the Ormſkirk Medi- 
cine, dog cheap. 


XIII. POISON for vermin of every kind, male 
or female, and no queſtions aſked. ———That valuable 
treatiſe, Every Man his own Vermin — ſold in 
dozens or ſingle copies. 


XV. TRAPS for animals of the moſt cautious na- 
ture,, which never fail from the Mouſe to the Man 
'Trap. 


Tur Advertiſer entreats that the Public will not 
conſider him as uſing the paltry tricks of advertiſing 
Duacks : He can allure the world that he is a man 
of character, and his manner of dealing will prove 
it. Sales below prime coft are continued from year 
to year; and the great ſums of money that are 
made by ſuch dealers muſt convince the moſt cre- 
dulous, that they can be underſold in every article; 
and the Public may be aſſured, that even the manu- 
Jacturer himſelf cannot afford the goods ſo cheap 


as 
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ns the Advertiſer ; and he entreats, that Ladies and % 
Gentlemen will believe him, and truft the quality to his 

integrity. | 


2 . * 1 


or A 

2 Truxl v notice of the place of ſale will be given 

S 43 in a future advertiſement, and commiſſions will be 

3 4 called for at every hoſe. 

3, J E. G. 

- 15 

4 

e 4: | 

n X73 [A VERY extraordinary licentiouſneſs had been 
3 obſerved for ſome time among the youth of both 
2 ſexes, and particularly the very young females, 

- WG as would appear from the following note, which 

7 1 was publiſhed in the EpinBURGH EVENING 
14% CouRanT. This note had led to enquiry z and 
: the Printer, who had refuſed other ſtrictures, 

= = admitted thoſe that follow.) 


« WE have received JuvENaAL's favour, and 
& muſt allow, if his facts are well founded, that his 
te ſatire, though cutting and ſevere, is certainly 
ec juſt; and that no language can be too ſtrong to 
& laſh fo abjectly vicious and deteſtable a charac- 
cc ter. But, as it is ſo marked, and ſuch circum- 
& ſtances pointed out, as might rouſe indignation, 
e we muſt beg leave to decline being the inſtru- 
E 2 te ment 


% 
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ec ment of the correction, however juſt and lau- 
« dable.—We would recommend it to our corre- 
tc ſpondent JUVENAL to beſtow a paper of ſerious 
« advice to parents and guardians on attention to 
« the education and conduct of their children, and 
cc particularly daughters, from the earlieſt period of 
« life, if they wiſh them to eſcape the character of 
« ;mpure. Manners and morals are indeed diſſo- 
cc lute; but ſurely a hoary head ſhould induce at- 
« tention to decorum, if it does not extinguiſh 
« groſs vice.” 


CA few days after this, an apology from the Prin- 
ter, and a letter upon the ſubject appeared. ] 


Tux following letter occaſioned by our note to a 
correſpondent, JUVENAL, in a late paper, is too 
intereſting to be ſuppreſſed, though we receive in 
it our own ſhare of cenſure. 


WER; 


I OBSERVE you have received, from a corre- 
ſpondent, JUVENAL, ſtrictures on ſome character, 
occaſioned, as it would ſeem, by ſuch a ſpecies of 
turpitude, that I cannot help reprehending 'your 
prudential reaſons for ſuppreſſing them. Pray con- 
ſider, Sir, that the greateſt advantage we can de- 
rive from the freedom of the preſs is the correction 

of 
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of vice, and the protection of virtue; and theſe 
purpoſes ou ght not to be defeated by too ſcrupulous 
a delicacy. That noble and generous ſentiment of 
the Roman poet ſhould ever be preſent to the 
mind. 

Nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


Dare, Sir, to be avowedly a friend to mankind, 
and take a concern in what reſpects the rights of 
humanity. What heart will not make the cauſe of 
virtue and innocence peculiarly intereſting, except 
ſuch deteſtable characters as are pointed out by your 
correſpondent JUVENAL ? Spare them not, Sir, 
but drag them into public view. It is the cauſe of 
humanity, and ſhould be heard. 


Wx condemn to an ignominious death the poor 
illiterate wretch who pilfers our property; yet the 
worſt of aſſaſſins in a high ſphere of life, who mur- 
ders the peace and happineſs of families, who trains 
the young and unexperienced to vice, and renders 
them the ſcorn of the virtuous, and the outcaſts of 


ſociety, is allowed to walk about with impunity, a 
deliberate villain ! 


SOME recent inſtances will ſtart to the view of 
every perſon acquainted with this metropolis; and 
to others, the marks of pity, contempt, and ſcorn, 
Which are expreſſed as they paſs along, will ſuffi- 
ciently point them out. 


Tur 
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Tut female who once falls from innocence is 
juſtly held to be ſunk into perpetual debaſement, 
and the perſon who firſt vitiates the young female 
mind is, in fact, the cauſe of anguiſh worſe than 
death, Where is the father who would not rather 
ſee his child a breathleſs corpſe, or the brother who 
would not with joy carry his ſiſter's head to the 
| grave, than ſee her in the road to infamy, vretch- 

edneſs, diſgrace, and deſpair ? What can equal 
the agonizing pangs that muſt ariſe to parents and 
friends on ſuch refle&ions ?—and why are the au- 
thors of ſuch complicated calamity allowed to con- 
tinue in ſociety, —and yet they themſelves, perhaps, 
are fathers ! 


At.tow me to ſay, Sir, that you have ſhewn a 
falſe delicacy in concealing the ſtrictures of Juv s- 
NAL. The only motive I can aſlign for this is, that 

you think the expoling ſuch a character to the pu- 
blic is too great a reproach to the country. The 
degrees of indignation and contempt, indeed, are 
not infinitez and I would regret, with you, that 
this city ſhould exhibit the loweſt point in the ſcale. 
I enter into your idea, and will treat it with indul- 
gence. Let me, however, entreat (from the infor- 
mation I have received in conſequence of your note 
to JUYENAL), that you will at leaſt recommend it 
to all parents, guardians, and miſtreſſes of boarding 
ſchools, to prevent their daughters and female char- 
ges from going to the Calton Hill, and the lets fre- 
quented walks of the neighbourhood of this city, in 
the 


% 
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the afternoons and evenings, however fine the wea- 
ther, without proper attendants ; for there a hoary 
fiend has often ſtole, like the Devil to Paradiſe, to 


practiſe his machinations vile upon the playful in- 
nocents. But now that the ſeverity of winter ad- 
vances, he will, no doubt, prowl nearer our doors 


than in the mild evenings of ſummer. 


Vr Parents, teach your liſping offspring terror at 
the name! that your fond and anxious hearts may 
preſerve the proſpect of comfort in virtuous chil- 
dren, and that they may not 


——— {all like a full car of corn, 
Whoſe bloſſom ſcap'd, yet's blaſted in the ripening. 


Teach your daughters that virtue alone conſtitutes 
happineſs ; that modeſty, reſerve, and delicacy are 
eſſential to the female character; and that the ſmall- 
eſt levity that leads even to a ſuſpicion of impurity 
of mind is fatal to every proſpect of comfort in a 
matrimonial ſtate. 


Be nat ſurpriſed at the progreſs of licentiouſneſs 
and vice in the riſing generation. Know that there 
are wretches, whoſe ſole employment it is to corrupt 
the young, and to ſpread vice like contagion. 
Watch over your yet uncorrupted ofSpring. Know 
what company they keep, what books they read, 
and be aſſured, that 1GNORANCE OF VICE is one 


of the ſureſt GARD IANS OF VIRTUE ! 


War 
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Wnar puniſhment can be adequate to the bar- 
barity of corrupting innocence ?—of ſacrificing the 
young and the lovely, whoſe artlefs ſmiles claim pro- 
tection, but who, by the firſt ſtep to vice, are ir- 
retrievably drawn into the moſt deplorable abyſs of 
miſery, from which death alone can relieve them ? 
— deluded too by thoſe, whoſe age, experience, and 


duties of ſtation ought to make them friends and 
Protectors But, 


Lire damag'd clocks, whoſe hands and bells diſſent, 
Folly ſings six, while Nature points at TweLve. 


MonsTER or NATURE ! is it that thou art un- 
worthy of the love of riper years, that thou art thus 
led to anticipate the experience of children? Are 
there not a ſufficient number of poor unfortunates, 
that thou muſt hunt to add to the catalogue of the 
miſerable, and that infant memories muſt date their 
wretchedneſs from thee? Muſt the hours of fond 
parental ſolicitude be repaid by diſappointment, and 
years of unwearied attention and inſtruction render- 
ed uſeleſs by thy contaminating deeds? Muſt the 
opening bloſſoms of hope be blaſted, and the pro- 
ſpects of joy and comfort to age be clouded with 
* darkneſs and deſpair by thy guilty means? Shall 
the tender affections and bleſſings of the parent be 
turned to agony and curſes againſt his child, for thy 
brutal baſeneſs? Daſtardly reptile ! if thou haſt no 
morals, or if thou haſt no delicacy, ſhow ſome ſenſe 
by taking advice. 


PRUDENTLY 


7 a &- 
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* PRUDENTLY confine thyſelf to the pleaſures 


which belong to thy period of life, or hide thy head 
in ſolitude, and become a harmleſs ſavage. Expoſe 
not thy hoary locks to the contempt of the world, 
and ſtain not the young, who may riſe to honour, 
to dignity, and virtue, with the filthy practices of 
an odious beaſt. 8 


RETIRE, and amend thy manners, or expect 


' ſoon to hear with redoubled freedom from 


CATO CENSOR. 
E. C. 


[IN conſequence of the above, a note was inſerted 
in the newſpaper, that «if Caro Censor would 
cc inform the Publiſher how a letter could be con- 
cc veyed to him, he would have an opportunity of 
« judging of the vindication of a character thought 
te to be pointed at;“ and the following anſwer 
was ſent to the Printer.) 


8:1-R, 


Tur communication (I cannot call it vindication) 
you promiſed is received. The ſignature, A Friend 
and Wellwiſher to Caro CENSOR, beſpeaks a de- 

F gree 


\ 
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gree of mean flattery, which was neither wiſhed for 
nor expected. 


Such praiſe defames; as if a fool ſhould mean, 
By ſpitting on your face, to make it clean. 


Nor will his compliment, as the ſucceſſor of Ju- 
NIUS, be received. The applauſe of ſuch men is 
diſhonour—their approbation ſatire. If the let- 
ter communicated is written in the perſon's own pro- 
per hand, why is the ſignature not in his own proper 
name, conſidering the requeſt that is made of an in- 
terview ? If he feels the ſtroke, 


Let the ſtricken deer go weep !. 


os 


InroRM your correſpondent, Sir, that if Ca ro 
CENSOR is not vindictive, neither is he, like Cer- 
berus, to be lulled with a ſop. He meaſures the in- 
tegrity of men by their conduct, not by their pro- 
feſſions. He knows neither malice nor reſentment 
to any individual; but he feels the force of that 
firſt law of nature and ſociety, Thou fhalt do na in- 


Jury. 


TELL your correſpondent, that the moſt favour- 
able interpretation is allowed, without the reference 
he makes to you for an explanation. The ſtory of 
a recent unfortunate outcaſt may perhaps be true, 
though differently related: But let him not reſt his 
defence on a caſe ſo vaguely ſupported. The being 
the original ſeducer of the unhappy girl he mentions 


WY Mm 
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is not laid to his charge. The example is only gi- 
ven as an inſtance of the fatal conſequences of ſeduc- 


tion. He would wiſh to evade or leſſen the cenſure 
by vindication where he is not accuſed, Out of 


compaſſion and delicacy, particulars are avoided. 
Tell him, that CaroO CEnsor eſpouſed the cauſe 
of innocence, humanity, and decorum ; and, if the 
purpoſes he aimed at ſhall be ſerved by his endea- 
vours, he will be ſatisfied with having done his du- 
ty, and will rejoice over the repenting ſinner, though 
he muſt lament that the fatal effects of the iniquity 
will appear many days hence. 


TELL your correſpondent, that it is not the im- 
port of his idea of the word da/tard that can intimi- 
date. The word, as uſed by CaTo CENSOR, was 
applied to a perſon given to mean vice, and the MAN 
who is ſo is incapable of heroic actions. 


IT is the confeflion he makes of ſorrow and re- 
gret that at preſent ſweetens the ink of this pen, 
and prevents it from turning into gall; and it is 
well that ſuch kindly meaning could be gathered 
from your correſpondent's epiſtle, elſe 


IT ſhould a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up his ſoul, and wring his heart, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. 


Tar looſe morals and manners that prevail in 
many families in this city and ſuburbs at preſent 
73; may 
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may perhaps be a plauſible excuſe for a man of 10 
Principle taking liberties; but ſurely men of probity 
And honour poſſeſs an clevation/of mind that will not 


ſtoop to baſeneſs. 


THe promiſe from your correſpondent, of inof- 
fenſive behaviour, ſhall in the mean time ſuſpend 
animadverſion; but let him know, that there are 
now more eyes, and thoſe more watchful, than 
the eyes of Argus, on fuch conduct as has been 
pointed at: Let ſuch characters take care, that the 
SWORD OF JUSTICE be not unſheathed; and tell 
them, that inattention to advice may occaſion the 


PILLORY being ſtained with unprecedented in- 
famy | 


WIS ER to your correſpondent (in the ſpirit of 
meekneſs), and to ſuch as may feel themſelves in- 
cluded in the deſcription and cenſure, 


Go to thy cloſet, and there ſhut thee in, 

By deep repentance waſh away thy ſin; 

From haunts of men, to ſhame and ſorrow fly, 
And, on the verge of death, learn how to Cie. 


CATO CENSOR. 


E F «0 


TT © 


AY 


on 
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FOR THE 


EpinBURGH EvEeninG COURANT. 


SIR, 


Your paper I always take in; but, let me tell 
you, there are ſeveral articles of intelligence of late 
which you have neglected to give us. I ſhall for 
once ſupply the deficiency, in hopes of your being 
more attentive for the future. 


CASUALTIES during the courſe of laſt week, and 


INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


I. In the Pantheon“, a gentleman was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a /ocked jaw, in the out-ſet of an extem- 
pore ſpeech. It is ſaid this ſudden diſorder was oc- 
caſioned by his notes being left at home. 


To prevent accidents of the like kind, the next 
debate, we are informed, will be, 1s it natural 
to eat when hungry? Upon this occaſion, 

| bread, 


* The Pantheon is a debating club that meets weekly, like the 
Robin Hood in London. They generally give a week's previous 
notice in the newſpapers of the ſubject of their debate. The laſt 
ſubje& was this I love natural? | 


\ 
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bread, cheeſe, and porter will be introduced, 
and it is thought the jaws of the whole com- 
pany will be kept wagging, and the queſtion 
carried in the affirmative without a diviſion. 
A very crowded audience is expected. 


46 


II. RxLIEVED from a violent colic, by an im- 
menſe exploſion, in her bed at the battery, the 
Hundred Pounder Carronade. © 


III. Drep of the falling ſickneſs, with vertigo 
and violent  retchings, a Member of the Town- 
Council. It is thought his new way of life had 
brought on the diſcaſe. 


IV. Drzp of a ſtrangury in the Caſtle-hill, one 
of - the' Citys Water-pipes, much regretted, having 
long preſerved an unblemiſbed character. 


V. A viOLENT battle was fought between the 
Butchers and the Feuers of the New Town *. The 
camp of the former was propoſed to be ſtormed ; 
but they beat a parley. During the conteſt 
there was a great ſlaughter in the old camp; 
and, had it not been for the Bridge, the paſſengers 

muſt 


There was a violent conteſt at this time between the inha- 
bitants of the New Town and the Butchers, about removing the 
laughter houſes. An act of parliament for the removal was ob- 
tained, but the money for indemnifying the butchers could not 


be raiſed by ſubſcription, and the ſlaughter-houſes remain. 
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muſt have waded through a ſea of blood to the 
New Town.—This city can no longer be reproach- 
ed for having a bridge over dry land. The Pu- 
blic are indebted to the numerous perfumers who 
have generouſly taken their ſtation in the vicinity 
of the field of battle. 


VI. Tux Solicitors at Law made a donation to 


the Charity Workhouſe. This is conſidered as an 


uncommon accident in the preſent times. 


VII. Lost from ſeveral of the pulpits of this ci- 
ty, a Sunday Morning's Lecture. 


VIII. SeverAL Members of Parliament, in paſ- 
ſing, viſited the Academy for inſtructing / Dumb, 


previous to their attendance on their duty in the 


Houſe of Commons. 


IX. In an increaſing dropſy, theſe two inveterate 
enemies, Public T axes, and Private Luxury. 


X. In a gallopping conſumption, Private Fortune, 
and Quack Medicines. 


E. C. 


* It was cuſtomary to have two diſcourſes on the Sunday fore- 
noon ; but, at this time, ſome clergymen introduced the faſhion 
of two prayers and one diſcourſe. 


FOR 
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POR THE, 
| 
EDrinBURGH EVEZNING COURANT. 


S IR, 


You are daily announcing New Clubs to the Pu- 
blicz but you have not yet thought proper to give 
ours a place. Allow me to inform you, that our 
Club is one of an old eſtabliſhment, and at pre- 
- ſent the moſt numerous in this city, and deſirous 
to be better known. It has made a more ra- 
pid progreſs of late years than any ſociety what- 
ever. Beſides, the viſible effects which our Club has 
had on the manners of the metropolis entitle it to | 
ſome attention. If you will be pleaſed to make us 
better known, by inſerting the few following lines 
in your Paper, I ſhall make a motion to have it ta- 
ken in for the benefit of the reading members. 


L am your's, Kc. 


L. H. 
TERERBEL CLUB. 


A GaLa MEETING of TE JEZEBEL is to be 
held at the Rendezvous on Sunday next, after even- 


ing ſerv ice, On buſineſs of importance. Supper not 
: to 
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to be on the table till full tree minutes after twelve, 
to prevent the cenſure of the ſuperſtitious and ſeru- 
pulous for breaking the Sabbath *, and no fwearing 
will be permitted till the tenth bumper. 


Poros Ls will be laid before the Meeting for 
having a ſupper or dinner with the Wig—the Fero- 
beam—the Borachto—the Cape—the Hum-drum-—the 
Antemanum--the Pandemonium--the Skink—the Spunge 
— the Free and Eaſy—the Gin—and the He. Clubs, — 
in order to preſerve a friendly intercourſe. 


SEVERAL vacancies having lately happened by the 
premature death of decayed members at twenty years 


of age, it is reſolved, that no new member can be 
propoſed under ten, and no gm permitted tin 
twelve. 


SEVERAL letters of complaint from parents and 
guardians will be laid before the meeting ; but ir 
ought to be remembered, that the fault lies ar home, 
and not with this Club. Volunteers cannot be re- 
fuſed ; and if parents do not Hike the manners of 
the JEZEBEL Crus, they fhonld be careful to in- 
culcate other manners, by example and precept, to 
their children and domeſtics. 


THe preſent increaſing freedom of manners a- 
mong all ranks gives the moſt flattering proſpect of 
G numerous 


* A ball had been given ſome time before cn a Saturday night. 
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numerous applications for admiſſion; and as the 
Club are reſolved to be ſcrupulous, when ſo many 
candidates are offering, one white ball will poſitively 
exclude. | 


A PROPOSAL for a ſubſcription for the encou- 
ragement of Circulating Libraries wilt be read from 
the Chair, as, from long experience, they have 
been found the moſt ſucceſsful promoters of the in- 
zereft of this Society. It will be recommended to 
all parents to give their children an unreſtricted li- 
cence to draw knowledge from theſe pure fountains 
of information. 


ScuEtMEs for defeating the abſurd plan of a 
new Bridewell, ſo ſhocking to female delicacy, will be 
thankfully received. Many of the Club having been 
in intimate habits with Members of the auguſt Hou- 
ſes of Parliament, it is to be hoped they will uſe 
their influence to ſtrengthen Oppoſition upon this 
occaſion. | 


A vorx of thanks will be propoſed to the Magi- 
ſtrates, Miniſters, and Captains of the Guard of 


this city, for their great lenity and indulgence to 
the Society, and their healths will be given in a 
bumper. 


Ir is propoſed, that one fide of the upper boxes 


at the Theatre ſhould be taken by the year, for the 


uſe of the Society, by way of ſhow-box ; and, for 
this 


— 


„ 
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this purpoſe a ſubſcription will be opened. — As the 
Manager has hitherto been very obliging, his health 
will alſo be given in a bumper. 


Tn evening walk recommended by the Club is 
from the Luckenbooths to the further end of the 
New North Bridge, and along Prince's Street. The 
Day-light Members may alſo uſe this walk, if their 
drapery is tolerable. The mendicant members are 
requeſted to keep the low grounds, as the Cowgate, 
Graſs-market, Blackfriars Wynd, &c. &c. ſeveral 
reſpectable inhabitants having complained loudly, 
that they cannot viſit with their wives and daugh- 
ters of an evening, without being blaſted with gin 
and obſcenity. 


SEVERAL diſcarded footmen have applied to the 
Club for its patronage in their new profeſſion of 
Dancing-Maſters. That this elegant accompliſh- 
ment may not interfere with the vulgar hours of buſi- 
neſs, theſe ſchools will not be opened till nine o'clock 
at night. The preſent faſhionable ſuppers will thus 
permit ſervants to have an hour's practiſing before 
they are wanted at home. Apprentices of every 
kind will be taught in a few leſſons to get rid of 
vulgar prejudices, and, inſtead of ſheepiſh modeſty, 
to aſſume the air degagẽ ſo becoming, or the fierce 
ſtare and impudent ſtrut ſo manly ! 


HA1R-DRESSERS will be taught how to enter a 
houſe with addreſs, and alſo how to lead a conver-. 
| G 2 ſation 
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ſation with a lady or gentleman according to cha- 
| rafter and circumſtances, | 


As theſe dancing-ſchools for ſervants and appren- 
tices of both fexes have been found very uſeful 
nurſeries for the Club, it is hoped the preſent peti- 
tioners will meet with countenance and protection 


AzTER ſupper the following Duet will be re- 
hearſed by Nx D HoPEFUL and BRT BOUNCER,— 


By Two BLACK EYEs my heart was won, 
Sure never wretch was more undone. 
To Cx TIA with my fait I came; 
But ſhe, regardleſs of her prize, 
Thought proper to reward my flame 
Wich two Mack cyes ! 


LYDIA HARRIDAN 
in the Chair. 

N. B. The Secret Committee will meet on Mon- 

day evening at ten ofclock, at Se? Cecilfa's Oyfter 

Cellar *— Mrs SLAMAKIN in the Chair. 


E. C. 


* However ludicrous this may appear, there is ſuch a houſe 
and ſign i in the Cawgate, adjoining to the Concert Hall, 


[THE 
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[THE Summer and Autumn of 1782 having been 
very unfavourable, there was a great ſcarcity of 
grain in Scotland, and particularly in the north. 
Reſolutions of a meeting held at Aberdeen were 
publiſhed at Edinburgh January 13, 1782, by 
which it appears, that it was the opinion of the 
meeting, that the dogs ſhould be inſtantly killed, 
and that no perſon ſhould drink home-brewed 
ſpirits, or malt liquor, &c. Two days afterwards 
the following was publiſhed. ] 


MEETING OF CITIZENS. 


Epix. JAN. 15, 1783. 
SIR, | 


I AM deſired, by a Meeting of reſpeFable Citizens, 


held here for taking into conſideration proper plans 


of relief for this city, in the preſent alarming ſcar- 
city of grain, to expreſs their high ſatisfaction with 
the judicious reſolutions of the county of Aber- 
deen, publiſhed in your paper of the 13th. 


Tre Meeting unanimouſly approved of the fol- 
lowing reſolutions of that county, viz. 


V, 
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If, THAT a frugal ceconomy with regard to pro- 


viſions ſhould be obſerved; and that, with this 


view, all dogs, unleſs thoſe of great uſe and value, 
ſhould be inflantly put to death. 


_ 2dly, THAT the food of man ſhould not be con- 
ſumed by vile animals. 


3dly, Tnar no man ſhould be allowed to drink 
more at a meal than was neceſſary, and that ſpirits 
ſhould be abſolutely prohibited. 


4thly, That benevolence and ſympathy ſhould 
be recommended to all perſons, that they may ſup- 


ply, according to their abilities, the wants of their 
fellow creatures, in the preſent diſtreſſing times. 


IT was then moved, ſeconded, and voted, that ſimi- 


lar meaſures, ſuited to the preſent tuation and circums- 


ances of this city, ſhould be adopted; and, in imi- 
tation of the foregoing reſolutions, the Meeting were 
unanimouſly of opinion, 


1/, THAT all beggars, thieves, wh—s, diſcard- 


ed footmen, idle vagabonds, blackguards, and bal- 
- lad-ſingers, who infeſt this city, ſhould be inſtantly 


put to death, as they conſume a great deal of good 
proviſion, and are not only uſeleſs but noxious ani- 


mals. 


N. B. 


- F i 
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N. B. A DEBATE aroſe upon this article, Whe- 
ther Players, 'Tumblers, Rope-dancers, Fire- 
eaters, &c. ſhould not be included? and ſome 
even went the length of propoſing, that the 

_ courts of law ſhould be cleanſed. One gentle- 
man obſerved, that the Fire-eaters might be 
allowed a chance for their lives, by permitting 
them to ſit at kitchen-fires and ovens, provi- 
ded they promiſed to eat nothing but the drop- 
ping embers and red cinders.— Quacł Doctors, 
he was clearly of opinion, ſhould be buried alive. 


8 —A ENS re 
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2dly, That application ſhould be made to the 
Magiſtrates, that they might iſſue their orders to have 
the Lochaber axes brought to a keen edge for the 
occaſion z and that, inſtead of the reward uſually 
advertiſed, in the caſe of · ad dogs, to be paid at 
the Council Chamber, on producing the amputated 
tail of the animal, that nothing but real human heads 
would be paid for.—It was propoſed, that a party 
of the Town Guard ſhould attend with ſcoured mu- 
{kets, to ſhoot the refractory. 


4 IS RITES r 


8 


THAT the buſineſs might begin any night, at 
twelve o'clock, at the haunts of vice, idleneſs, and 
debauchery.— Three Butchers, one Surgeon, and the 
Hangman of the City to be a Committee of Di- 
* | rectors to witneſs the execution; but the Hangman 
to have no vote, leſt he ſhould prefer hemp to the 
Lochaber axe or the muſket. 


N.B. 


4 
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VN. B. As many of the bodies would be deprived 
| of that curious organ the brain, the Meeting 
thought they might be fold as great bargains 
to the ſtudents of phyſic, and the money pro- 


perly applied to ſupport people worth Preſer- 


ving alive. 


zahy, Tha r all gamblers, the idle and worthleſs 
bf both ſexes, a confiderabte proportion of hair- 
dreffers, perfumers, footmen, chairmen, &c. and, 
in ſhort, thoſe of every claſs who come under the 
deſcription of 


tt fruges conſumere nati,” 


ought, in the preſent ſcarcity of corn, to be reckon- 
ed vile and wſeleſs animals, and not permitted to 
conſume the food of man. But, rather than pro- 
duce any diſturbance in the city, ſome of them 
might be indulged in keeping nature alive, till bet- 
ter times, by means of the enſuing carnage of dogs 
in Aberdeenthire. Theſe animals might be pickled 
and ſent here, inſtead of the annual exportation of 
pork, which may be kept at home for the preſerva- 
tion of more valuable lives *. 


1 £ 32 = 
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UroN this head they recommend the importa- 

tion of 
Maſtiff for Juſtices, Provoſts, and Aldermen ; 
| Bull 


* Aberdcen annually exports a great quantity of pickled pork. 
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Bull Dogs for Lawyers, Attorneys, Factors, &c. 
Terriers for Agents before the Inferior Courts ; 
Greyhounds for Meſſengers, Cadies, Chairmen, 
Running Footmen, &c. 

Collies or Shepherds Dogs for Clergy and School - 


maſters ; 


1 * 


Spamels for Borough Politicians; 


King Charles s Kind black in the mouth for the 
ſtaunch Friends of the Houſe of Stuart; 


Turnſpits for Vintners, and Keepers of Oyſter 
Cellars 

Shocks for Hyſterical Ladies; 

Dutch Pugs for Merchants ;—and 

Water Dogs for Shipmaſters and Sailors. 


N. B. Tas ought, after all, to be conſidered ag 
a very great indulgence, as this food is reckoned 
high luxury in many nations; and the Manda- 
rins of China, thoſe poliſhed gentlemen, extol the 
delicacy of a Bow-wow above all things. If /ap- 
dogs are to be included in the proſcription, a 
few barrels of bread-and-butter-fed Pompeys, 
Fideles, and Caros, might be ſent for the deli- 
cate ſtomachs of tea-table ſlanderers and demi- 


ood reps of faſhion. 


_ athly, Twar all private perſons and clubs, who 
drink more than is neceſſary, ſhould be watched with 
a ſharp eye, and aſſeſſed in particular ſums, accord- 
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ing to their opulence or love of liquor ; and therefore 
that a ſtrict attention ſhould be paid to ſeveral clubs 
in this city, ſuch as, the Capillaire, the Borachio, 
the Apician, the Humdrum, the Poker, the Cape, 
the Blaſt and Quaff, Doctors of the Faculty, the Je- 
roboam, the Ocean, the Pipe, and, though laſt not 
leaſt, the virtuous, the venerable, and dignified 
W1c, who, ſo much to their honour and kind at- 
tention, always inform the public of their meetings. 
Alſo that an officer ſhould be appointed to take no- 
tice of all dram drinkers, lovers of a frofly nail in the 
morning, of cauld cocks, Athole broſe, old man's milk, 


half and half, bitters, chearers, ns torrie rorries, 
&c. &c. &C. 


5thly, THAT as * and benevolence are ſo 
properly recommended to all denominations, the pre- 


ſes moved, that a ſubſcription ſhould be opened for 


the relief of the induſtrious poor, and that thoſe 
who did not ſubſcribe ſhould have the poor billeted 
upon them, in proportion to their circumſtances, till 
next harveſt ; and for this purpoſe he propoſed, that 
2 liſt of the ſubſcribers ſhould be publiſhed. 


By order of the meeting, 


TimoTHY CokxcRAIE, Clerk. 
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Edin. Sept. 15. 1783. 


Tu E following ſimple narrative ſpeaks much 
inſtruction, and may be of uſe to parents and youth. 
THEOPHRASTUS, 


A gentleman in the medical line was ſome time 
ago aſked to viſit a patient, and was conducted by 
an elderly woman up three pair of ſtairs, to a gloomy, 
ſhabby, ſky-lighted apartment. When he entered, 
he perceived two young females ſitting on the ſide 
of a dirty bed without curtains. On approaching, 
he found one of them nearly in the agonies of death, 
ſupported by the other, who was perſuading her to 
take a bit of bread dipped in wine. The pale ema- 
ciated figure refuſed, ſaying, in a feeble languid 
voice, 'That it would but contribute to prolong her 
miſery, which ſhe hoped was near an end.—Look- 
ing at the Doctor with earneſtneſs, ſhe ſaid, You have 
come too late, Sir; I want not your aſſiſtance.— 


6 O conld'ſt thou miniſter to a mind diſcas'd ; 
Or ſtop th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe,” 


Here ſhe fetched a deep ſigh, and dropped upon the 
bed Every mean of relief was afforded, but in vain 
for, in leſs than an hour, ſhe expired, 


H 2 IN 


Wo 


In a ſmall box by the ſide of the bed were found 
| ſome papers, by which it appeared, that the unhap- 
| Py young woman had had more than an ordinary 
education, that ſhe had changed her name, and con- 
cealed that of her parents, whom ſhe ſincerely pitied, 
and whoſe greateſt fault had been too much indul- 
gence, and a miſplaced confidence in the prudence 
of their favourite daughter. With ſome directions 
reſpecting her funeral, the following pathetic lines 
were found, and ſome little money in the corner of 
the box was aſſigned to have them engraved on her 
tomb- ſtone: 
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For my Tomb-ſtone, if ever I ſhall have one, 
By a Proſtitute and a Penitent. 


7 


% HerE REST THE RELIQUES OF A NYMPH UNDONE, 
Wuo DYING, WiSH'D HER DAYS HAD NE'ER BEGUN,” 


THE wretched victim of a quick decay, 
Reliev'd from life, on this cold bed of clay 
(The laſt and only refuge for my woes) 7 
A loſt, love-ryin'd Female I repoſe. 
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FroM the ſad hour I liſten'd to his charms, 
Fielding, half forc'd, in the deceiver's arms, 
To that, whoſe awful veil hides every fault, 
Shelt'ring my ſuff rings in this welcome vault, 


When pamper'd, ſtarv'd, abandon'd, or in drink, 


My thoughts were rack'd in ſtriving not to think; 
Nor could rejected Conſcience gain the pow'r 

Of calm reflection for one ſerious hour; 

I durſt not look to what I was before, 

My ſoul ſhrunk back, and wiſh'd to be no more, 
One ftep to vice, ſtole on without controul, 

Till, ſtep by ſtep, perdition wreck'd the ſoul. 


Or eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 
Old e' er of age, wore out when ſcarce mature; 
Daily debas'd to ſtifle my diſguſt 
Of life which ſunk me with the loweſt duſt; 
Cover'd with guilt, infection, debt, and want, 
My home a brothel, and the ſtreet my haunt, 
Full ſeven long years of infamy T've pin'd, 
And fondled, loath'd, and prey'd upon mankind, 
Till, the full courſe of fin and vice gone through, 
My ſhatter'd fabric fail'd at twenty-two 
Then Death, with every horror in his train, 
Clos'd the ſad ſcene of riot, guilt, and pain. 


O! could it ſhut the future from my view, 
Nor dread Eternity! my life renew; 
Renew to anguiſh, and the deepeſt woe, 


| While endleſs ages never ceaſe to flow! 


% Yr 
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Ys fair Aſſociates of my opening bloom 
O! come and weep, and profit at my tomb— 
To me ſweet peace and virtue once were known, 

&« And Peace, O Virtue! Peace is all thy own.” 
Let my ſhort youth—my blighted beauty prove 
The fatal poiſon of unlawful love; 

Let jealous fears your every ſtep attend, 

Mark well the flatt'rer, from the real friend.” 
Chaſte keep the mind; preſerve the manners pure; 
If peace at home, or love you would ſecure. 

O! think how quick my foul career I ran, 

'The dupe of Paffion, Vanity, and Man; 

Then ſhun the path where ſoft temptations ſhine— 
Yours be the leflon—ſad experience mine 
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The following Letters, which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in December 1783—are now reprinted 
with ſome additions.] 


LS: TM & 


Eheu ! fugaces labuntur anni! Hor, 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur. 


I HAVE often thought chat it might not only be 
entertaining, but uſeful, to remark, from time to 
time, the viciſſitudes of manners in fociety ; and, 
by comparing the preſent with the paſt, to examine, 
whether, as a people, or as individuals, we were im- 
proving or declining. It is frequently difficult to aſ- 
fign a reaſon for the revolutions which take place in 
the manners of a country, or to trace the cauſes 
that have occaſioned a change; but in all caſes, the 
firſt ſtep towards inveſtigating the cauſe, is to ſtate 
the facts. A plan of this kind, frequently repeated, 
might be of great utility, by leading to cultivation 
and improvement in ſome things, and to correction 
or prohibition in others; while it would, at the 
ſame time, afford a valuable fund of facts for the 
philoſopher, the hiſtorian, or the annaliſt. 7 


Every perſon who remembers but a few years 
back, muſt be ſenſible of a very ſtriking difference 
in the external appearance of Edinburgh, and alſo 
in the mode of living, and manners of the people. 


LET 
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LE r us ſtate a compariſon, for inſtance, no far- 
ther back than between the year 1763 and the year 
1783; and many features of the preſent time will 
probably appear prominent and ſtriking, which, in 
the gradual progreſs of ſociety, have paſſed altogether 
unnoticed, or have been but faintly perceived. So 
remarkable a change is not perhaps to be equalled 
in ſo ſhort a period in any city of Europe; nor in 
the ſame city for two centuries, taking all ie alte- 
rations together. 


In 1763 Edinburgh was almoſt confined within 
the city-walls. Nicolſon's Street and Square, Cha- 
pel-ſtreet, the greateſt part of Briſto-ſtreet, Crich- 
ton-ſtreet, George's Square, 'Teviot-row, Buccleugh- 
ſtreet, St Patrick's Square, &c. &c. to the ſouth, 
were fields and orchards—To the north, there was 
no bridge; and (till of late) the New Town, with 
all its elegant and magnificent buildings, ſquares, 
rows, courts, &c. did not exiſt—lIt may with truth 
be ſaid, that there is not now in Europe a more beau- 
tiful terraſs than Prince's Street; nor a grander or 
more elegant ſtreet than George-ſtreet. It is mode- 
rate to ſay, that two millions Sterling have been ex- 
pended on building in and about Edinburgh ſince 
1763. The environs of Edinburgh cannot be ſurpaſ- 
ſed in views of the ſublime, pictureſque, and beautifal. 


In 1763—People of quality and faſhion lived in 
houſes, which, in 1783, are inhabited by tradeſmen, 
and people in humble and ordinary life The Lord 
Juſtice- 
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Fuftice-Clerk Tinwald's houſe was lately poſſeſſed by 
a French Teacher—Logd Prefedent Craigie's houſe is 
at preſent poſſeſſed by a Rouping-wife or Sales-qv0- 
man of old furnityre—and Lord Drummores houſe 
was lately left by a Chairman for want of accommo- 
dation *. 


In 1786—A Bridge to the ſouth, over the Cow- 
gate, is built, and the areas for ſhops and houſes 
on the caſt ſide of it, ſold higher than perhaps ever 
was known in any city, even than in Rome, in the 
moſt flouriſhing times of the republic or the empire, 
viz. at the rate of no leſs than 96,0001. per acre! 
The area of 422 feet in front, by 48, and ſome 
of it 32 deep, for upwards of 22, oool. 


In 1986—The valued rents of houſes in Edin- 
burgh, which pay ceſs or land-tax, are more than 
double what they were in 1763 f, and are daily 
encrealing. 

I Ix 


The houſe of the Duke of Douglas at che Union, is 
now poſſeſſed by a wheel-wright. Oliver Cromwell once lived 
in the preſent gloomy Sheriff Clerk's Chamber. The great Mar- 
quis of Argyle's houſe, in the Caſtlchill, is poſſeſſed by a hoſier, 
at 12], per annum. 


t In 1635—The rents within thecity were L. 19,211 10 o 
In 1688, - - 24,333 6 8 
In 1757, - - - 31,497 © 0 
In 1783, 8 "gn » © 
In 1386—The valued rents are above 66,000 © o 


N. B. One-fifth is deducted from the real rent in ſtating the 


ceſs 
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In 1763 The revenue of the Poſt- office of Edin- 
burgh was reckoned about obey per annum. 


INI ar Gime revenue is upward of 35,0001. 


* 8 were two ated with 
three horſes, a coachman, and poſtilion, each, which 
went to Leith every hour from eight in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, and conſumed the hour upon 
the ſtage: There were no other ſtage-coaches in 
Scotland, except one, which ſet out once a month 
for London, and it was ſixteen or eighteen days 
upon the journey. 


In 1783—There are 2 or five ſtage-coaches to 
Leith every half hour, and they run it in 15 or 20 
minutes: DUNN, who now has the magnificent ho- 
tels in the New Town, was the firſt perſon who at- 
tempted a ſtage-coach to Dalkeith, a village fix miles 
diſtant : There are now ſtage-coaches, flies, and di- 
ligences, to every conſiderable town in Scotland, and 
to many of them two, three, or four : 'To London, 
there are no leſs than ſixty ſtage-coaches monthly, 
or fifteen every week, and they reach the capital in 
four days: And, in 1786, the ſtage-coach which 
carries the mail, reaches London in ſixty hours, by 
the ſame road that required fxteen or eighteen days for 


the eſtabliſhed ſtage-coach in 1763. 
, IN 


ceſs—Leith is not included in the above, though now one 
city with Edinburgh. Nor any of the ſtreets and ſquares 
to the ſouth. The valuation is confined to the royalty only: 
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In 1963—The hackney-coaches in Edinburgh 
were . 2 
kind in Britasn. 

In 1783—The number of e is 
more than tripled, and they are the handſomeſt car- 
riages, and have the beſt horſes for the purpoſe, 
without exception, in Europe. 


Ix 1783—Triple the number of merchants, phy- 
ſicians, ſurgeons, &c. keep their own carriages, that 
ever did in any emer period. 


IN 3 Preſbyterian miniſters in Edin- 


burgh, and profeſſors in the univerſity, keep their. 
own carriages; a circumſtance which, in a circum- 
ſcribed walk of life as to fortune, does honour to the 
literary abilities of many of them, and is perhaps. 
unequalled in any former period of the ere of the 
Church, or of the Univerſity. 


In-1763—Literary property, or authors acquiring 
money by their writings, was hardly known in Scot- 
land: David Hume and Dr Robertſon had indeed a 
very few years before ſold ſome of their works; the 
one, a part of the "Hiſtory of Britain, for 2001. ; 
the other, the Hiſtory of Scotland, for 6001. —two, 
vols. in quarto each. 


Ix 1783—The value of literary property has been 
carried higher by the Scots than ever was known 
among any people. David Hume received 50001. 
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for the remainder of his Hiſtory of Britain; and 
Dr Robertſon, for his ſecond work, received 4500l, 
In ſermon-writing, the Scots have alſo excel. 
led; and although, in 1 763, they were reckoned 
remarkably deficient in this ſpecies of compo- 
ſition, yet, in 1783, a miniſter of Edinburgh has 


written the moſt admired ſermons that ever were 


publiſhed, and obtained the higheſt price that ever 
was given for a work of the kind. 
N. B. The merit of theſe ſermons obtained for Dr 
Blair a penſion of 200k per annum. 


PrxEviovs to the 1763; the Scots had made no 
very diſtinguiſhed figure in literature, as writers, 
particularly in the department of Hiſtory and Belles 
Eettres: Lord Kames had, the year before, publiſn- 
ed his Elements of Criticiſm, Hume and Robertſon 
had made their firft efſays in the walk of Hiſtory, 
a ſhort time before, as mentioned above. 


In 1783—The Scots have diftinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a remarkable manner in many departments 
of literature; and, within this ſhort period of twenty 
years, the names of Hume; Robertſon, Orme, Hen- 
ry, Tytler, Watſon, Kames, Reid, Beattie, Ofwald, 
Ferguſon, Smith, Monboddo, Gregories (father and 
ſon), Cullen, Homes (poet and phyfician), Monro, 
Hunter, Stewart, Blair, Mackenzie, Campbell, Ge- 
rard, Millar, Macpherſon, Brydon, Moore, Stuart, 
Arnot, Miekle, Gillies, and many other eminent 
writers, too long to enumerate, have appeared. 

| I 
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1 two periodi- 


cal papers, which have been more admired, than 


perhaps any of the kind ſince the Spectator. 


PRE vIOVUsöS to 1763 -The Scots had not diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves remarkably as public 1 SH in 
the Houſe of Commons. 


IN 1783 —The Scots have had more than their 
proportion of diſtinguiſhed ſpeakers in the Houſe of 
Commons. Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough), Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, Johnſtons, Sir A. Ferguſſon, Erſkines, 
Dempfter, Adam, Maitland, Dundas, &c. &. 


In 1763—There were 396 four-wheeled carriages 
entered to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled. 


In 1 783 There are 1268 four-wheeled carriages 
entered to pay duty, and 338 two-wheeled. 


In 1763—Few coaches or chaiſes were made in 


Edinburgh: The nobility and gentry, in general, 


brought their carriages from London, and Paris was 
reckoned the place in Europe where the moſt ele- 
gant carriages were made. 


IN 1783 Coaches and chaiſes are conſtructed as 
elegantly in Edinburgh as any where in Europe: 
Many are yearly exported to Peterſburgh, and the 
cities on the Baltic; and there was lately an order 
from Paris to one coachmaker in Edinburgh, for 


One 
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one thouſand crane-necked carriages, to be 2 
in three years, 


In 1763—There was no ſuch profeflion known 
as an Haberdaſher. 


In 1783—The profeſſion of an Haberdaſher 
(which fignifies a Jack of all trades, including the 
Mercer, the Milliner, the Linen-draper, the Hatter, 
the Heer, the Glover, and many others) is nearly 
the moſt frequent in town. 


In, 1763—There was no ſuch profeſſion known as 
a Perfumer : Barbers and Wigmakers were nume- 
rous, and were in the order of decent burgefles : 
Hairdreſlers were few, and hardly permitted to dreſs 
on Sundays, and many of them voluntarily declined 
r 9397." ; 8 | 


In 1983—Perfumers have ſplendid ſhops in every 
principal ſtreet: Some of them advertiſe the keeping 
of bears, to kill occaſionally, for greaſing ladies and 
gentlemens hair, as ſuperior to any other animal fat. 
Hairdreſſers are more than tripled in number, and 
their buſieſt day is Sunday; and there is a Profeſſor 
who advertiſes a Hair-drefling Academy, and lec- 
tures on that noble and uſeful art. 


In 1763—There was no ſuch thing known, or 
uſed, as an umbrella; but an eminent ſurgeon, who 
had occaſion to run about much in the courſe of bu- 
| ſineſs, 
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fineſs, made uſe of one about the year 1780; and, 
in 1783, umbrellas are almoſt as frequent as ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and many umbrella warchouſes are 


opened. 


In 1763—There were no Oyſter-cellars, or, if 
one, it was for the reception of the loweſt rank. 


In 1783—Oyſter-cellars * are numerous, and are 
become places of genteel and faſhionable reſort, and 
the frequent rendezvous of dancing parties, or pri- 
vate aſſemblies. 


In 1783—There are alſo dancing ſchook for ſer- 


vants and tradeſmens apprentices. 


In 1763—A ſtranger coming to Edinburgh was 
obliged to put up at a dirty uncomfortable inn, or to 
remove to private lodgings. There was no ſuch 
place as an Hotel; the word indeed was not known, 


or only intelligible to French ſcholars, 


In 1783—A ſtranger may be accommodated, not 
only comfortably, but moſt elegantly, at many pu- 
blic Hotels; and the perſon who, in 1763, was obli- 
ged to put up with accommodation little better than 
that of a waggoner or carrier, may now be lodged 
like a prince, and command every luxury of life. 
His guinea, it muſt be owned, will not go quite fo 
far as it did in 1763. 


Ix 


Or taverns taking that name, 
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In 1763—The number of Boys at the High School 
were not 200. ; 


In 1783—The number of Boys at the High School 
were about 500 the moſt numerous ſchool in Britain. 


In 19763—The Society of Cadies “ was numerous; 
they were uſeful and intelligent ſervants of the pu- 
blic; and they would have run an errand to any part 


dobro, Goof room he 


In 1783—The Cadies are few, and theſe gene- 
rally pimps, or occaſional waiters at taverns. 'They 
have the impudence to expect fixpence where they 
formerly got a penny; and the only knowledge there 
is of their being an incorporated ſociety, is by ſome 
of the principal ones tormenting ſtrangers and citizens 
the whole year through with a box, begging for their 

i 
poor. 


IN 1763—The wages to ſervant-maids were, ge- 
nerally, from 31. to 41. 4s. a-year. They dreſſed 
decently, in blue or red cloaks or plaids, ſuitable to 
their ſtation. 


In 1783—The wages are nearly the ſame; but 
the dreſs and appearance are greatly altered, the ſer- 
vant-maids being almoſt as fine as their miſtreſſes 

were 


Men who bear a ticket or badge, who run meſſages) ſell 
pamphlets, and attend ſtrangers by the day or hour, as ſervants. 
They are incorporated under regulations of the magiſtrates. 
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were in 1763: They have now filk cloaks and caps, 
ribbons, ruffles, flounced petticoats, &c. Their 
whole year's wages are inſufficient for rigging out 
moſt of them for one Sunday or holiday. The 
manners and converſation of moſt of them are by no 
means ſuited to the improving of the children of 
the families whom they ſerve. 


In 1763—The ſhore-dues at Leith (a ſmall tax 
paid to the city of Edinburgh on landing goods at 
the quays), amounted to 5801. 


Ix 1783—The ſhore-dues at Leith amounted to 
3400l. | 
N. B. There was a great importation of grain to 
the port of Leith in 1783, not leſs than 
800,000l. Sterling having gone out of Scotland 
for this year's deficiency of grain. But the 
ſhore-dues are above 3oool. per annum, inde- 
pendent of any extraordinary importation. 


Ix 1763, and for ſome years after—There was 
one ſhip which made an annual voyage to Peterſ- 
burgh; and never brought tallow, if any other 
freight offered. Three tons of tallow were im- 
ported into Leith in this year 1763, which came 
from Newcaſtle. | 


In 1783—The ſhips from Leith and the Frith of 
Forth to the Baltic amount to hundreds. They make 
K two 
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two voyages in the year, and ſome of them three. 
In 1786, above 2500 tons of tallow were imported 
'diredly from-the Balticinto Leith. 


: In 19763—Every ſhip from London to Leith 
brought part of her cargo in ſoap. 


In 1783—Every ſhip that goes from Leith to Lon- 
don carries away part of her cargo in ſoap. 


In 1763—There was one glaſs-houſe at L for 
green bottles. 


Ix 1783 There are three glaſs-houſes, and as fine 


chryſtal and window glaſs are made at Leith as any 
where in Europe. 


In 1783 The increaſe of tonnage in ſhipping be- 
longing to the port of Leith fince 1763, is 42,234 
tons ; and, ſince that period, has ſo greatly increa- 
Ted, that magnificent plans are making out for en- 
larging the prefent harbour, which is found much 
too ſmall for the number of ſhips. 


In 19763—The revenue ariſing from the diſtillery 
in Scotland amounted to 4739l. 18s. 10d. 


In 1785—The revenue ariſing from the diſtillery 
amounted to 93,7011. 128. 13d. 
N. B. The diſtrict of Fairntoſh paid no duty in 


either years, having a grant from the Crown 


to diſtill free of exciſe duty. 
IN 
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Ix 1763—Edinburgh was chiefly ſupplied with 
vegetables and garden-ſtuffs from Muſſelburgh and 
the neighbourhood, which were cried through the 
ſtreets by women with cree/s or baſkets on their 
backs: Any ſudden increaſe of people would have 
raiſed all the markets : A ſmall camp at 9 
a few years before had this effect. 

IN 1783 — The markets of Edinburgh are as amply 
ſupplied with vegetables, and every neceſſary of life, 
as any in Europe. In 1782, Admiral Parker's fleet, 
and a Jamaica fleet, conſiſting together of 15 ſail of 
the line, many frigates, and about 600 merchantmen, 
lay near two months in Leith Roads, were fully 
ſupplied with every kind of proviſions, and the mar- 
kets were not raiſed one fartHing, although there 
could not be leſs than an addition of 20,000 men. 

THe crews of the Jamaica fleet, who were dread. 


fully afflicted with ſcurvy, were ſoon reſtored to health 
by the plentiful ſupplies of ſtrawberries, and freſh 


vegetables and proviſions, which they received : 'The 


merchants of London, who, from humanity, but 
thro? ignorance, ſent four tranſports with freſh pro- 
viſions to the fleet, had them returned without 
breaking bulk : It is believed that a fimilar inſtance 
to the above would not have happened at any port 


in Britain. 


I SHALL extend this compariſon in a future letter. 
I am, &c. 


=; THEOPHRASTUS. 
K 2 LETTER 
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Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem, Ho. 


T SHALL now give a few facts reſpecting Edinburgh 
in the years 1763 and 1783, which have a more im- 
mediate connection with ManNeRs, 


Ix 1763—People of faſhion dined at two o'clock, 
or a little after; bufineſs was attended in the 
afternoon. It was common to lock the ſhops at 
one o'clock, and to open them after dinner at 
two. | f 


i 


Ix 1783—People of faſhion, and of the middle 
tank, dine at four and five o'clock : No buſineſs is 
done after dinner, that having of itſelf become a 
very {ſerious bulineſs, 


In 1763—It was the faſhion for gentlemen to at- 
tend the drawing-rooms of the ladies in the after- 
noons, to drink tea, and to mix in the ſociety and 
converſation of the women. 


Is 1783—The drawing-rooms are totally deſert- 
cd; and the only opportunity gentlemen have of 
being 
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being in ladies company, is when they happen to meſs 
together at dinner or at ſupper; and even then an 
impatience is often ſhewn till the ladies retire. It 


would appear that the dignity of the female charac- 


ter, and the reſpect which it commanded, is conſi- 
derably leſſened, and that the bottle, and diſſolute- 
neſs of manners, are heightened, in the eſtimation 


of the men. 


In 1763 lt was faſhionable to go to church, and 
people were intereſted about religion. Sunday was 
ſtrictly obſerved by all ranks as a day of devotion; 
and it was diſgraceful to be ſeen on the ſtreets du- 
ring the time of public worſhip. Families attended 
church, with their children and ſervants, and fa- 
mily-worſhip was frequent. The collections at the 
church- doors for the poor amounted yearly to 1 5001, 
and upwards, 


In 1783—Attendance on church is much neglect- 


ed: Sunday is made a day of relaxation: Families 


think it ungenteel to take their domeſtics to church 
with them: The ſtreets are often crowded in the 
time of worſhip; and, in the evenings, they are 
ſhamefully looſe and riotous. Family-worſhip is 
almoſt totally diſuſed, and it is even wearing out 
among the, clergy: The collections at the church- 
doors for the poor have fallen below 1000l. So that, 


with more people, and more money, the collections 
at the church- doors are leſſened near G00l. a-year. 


Ir 
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Ir may be mentioned here, as a curious fact, 
That, for more than half of this century, one of the 
{malleſt churches in Edinburgh has collected more 
money for the Poor, at the time of diſpenſing the 
ſacrament, than eight churches did upon the ſame 
occaſion in 1783. 


In no reſpect are the manners of the 1763 and 
1783 more remarkable than in the modeſty, decen- 
cy, reſerve, dignity, and delicacy, of the one period, 
compared with the looſeneſs, diſſipation, forward- 
neſs, freedom, and debauchery, of the other. People 
now ceaſe to bluſh at what would formerly have been 
reckoned a crime. 


Ix 1763 The breach of the ſeventh command- 
ment was puniſhed by fine and church cenſure. Any 
inſtance of conjugal infidelity in a woman would 
have baniſhed her from ſociety, and her company 
would have been rejected even by the men, 


IN 1783—Although the law puniſhing adultery 
with death ſtands unrepealed, yet even church-cen- 
ſure is diſuſed, and ſeparations, divorces, recrimina- 
tions, colluſions, ſeparate maintenances, are become 
frequent. Women who have been rendered infa- 
mous by. public divorce, have been permitted to 
marry the Adulterer; and it is not without example, 
that the known Adultereſs has been, by people of 
faſhion, again received into ſociety, notwithſtanding 

| the 


. 
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the endeavours of our worthy Queen to check ſuch 
2 violation of morality, . decency, the laws of the 
country, and the rights of the virtuous. 


In 1763—The fines collected by the kirk-treaſu- 
rer for baſtard-children amounted to x 541. and, up- 


on an average of ten ſucceeding years, they were 
190l. 


In 1783 The fines for baſtard- children amount- 
ed to near 600l. 


N. B. It is to be remarked, that the repentance- 

ſtool, and all church cenſure, for fornication 
and adultery, have been ſeveral years abo- 
liſhed, 


In 1763 — The clergy viſited, catechiſed, and in- 
ſtructed the families within their reſpective pariſhes, 
in the principles of morality, Chriſtianity, and the 
relative duties of life. | | 


In 1783—Viſiting and catechifing are diſuſed, 
except by one or two of the clergy : if people do not 
chuſe to go to church, they may remain as ignorant 
as Hottentots, and the Ten Commandments be as 
little known as reſcinded acts of parliament, — 
Religion is the only tie that can reſtrain, in any 


degree, the licentiouſneſs of the vulgar ; when 


that 
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that is loſt, ferocity of manners, and every breach af 
| — INENEG." 12.4 f 


Hoc 18 3 clades 
In patriam, populumque fluxit. 


In 1763—Mafters took charge of their apprenti- 
ces, and kept them under their eye in 1 8 own 
houſes. 


- Ix 1984—Few maſters will receive apprentices to 
ſtay in the houſe; and yet from them ſucceeding 
ſociety is to be formed, and future . magiſtrates and 
councillors choſen : If they attend their hours of bu- 
ſineſs, maſters take no farther charge. The reſt of 
their time may be paſſed (as it generally is) in vice and 
debauchery z hence they become idle, inſolent, and 
diſhoneſt. Maſters complain of their ſervants and 
apprentices, but the evil often lies with themſelves. 


In 1963—If a young man had been led aſtray by 
bad company, he was aſhamed of it, and moſt care- 
fully concealed it. A young man could not have 
been feen in the Playhouſe with bad women, with- 
out being reckoned a BLACKGUARD, and 2 8 
to contempt and ridicule. 


In 1783— Touth in Edinburgh early commence 
what is called puppies, and boaſt of their experience 
in vice before they leave ſchool. Young men are not 
aſhamed to ſit in the ſide-boxes with women of the 


town 


1- 
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town, and afterwards go into the boxes with young 
ladies of character, and women of faſhion ; and this 
is not in general, treated, as it ſhould be, as an inſult, 
but often meets with no check, either from the 
mother or the daughter. 


In 1763—There were about ſix or ſeven brothels 
or houſes of bad fame in Edinburgh, and a very few 
only of the loweſt and moſt ignorant order of females 
{kulked about at night. A perſon might have walked 
from the Caſtlehill to the Abbey, without being ac- 
coſted by a ſingle proſtitute. The only one of the 
impure tribe who could afford a filk gown, was a 
Charlotte Davidſon, who had been 2 * 


and afterwards died mad. 


Ix 1783—The number of brothels and houſes of 
civil accommodation are increaſed to ſome hun- 
dreds; and the women of the town are more than in 
an equal proportion, Every quarter of the city and 


- ſuburbs is infeſted with multitudes of females, 


abandoned to vice, and many of them before paſſion 
could miſlead, or reaſon teach them right from 
wrong. Many mothers live by the proſtitution of 
their daughters. Gentlemens and citizens daugh- 
ters are upon the town, who, by their dreſs and 
bold deportment, in the face of day, ſeem to tell 
us that the term WH—E ceaſes to be a re- 


proach, 


L IN 
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IN 1763 The Canongate was the fouleſt quarter 
of the city with reſpect to abandoned women and 
brothels. 8 


In 1783—The Canongate, by the vigilance of 
the magiſtrates of that diſtrict, is the cleaneſt and 
moſt quiet. 


| - SOME years after 1763, an alarm was taken by 

the inhabitants for the health of the children at the 
High School, from the ſmallneſs of the rooms, and 
the numbers crowded into them ; and they procured 
the largeſt and moſt elegant ſchool-houſe in Britain 
to be erected. 


In 19783—The health of the boys being provided 


for, there is no alarm taken reſpecting the corrup- 


tion of their morals. In Blackfriar's Wynd, which 
may be called the very avenue to the High School, 
there were lately twenty-ſeven houſes of bad fame *. 
The boys are daily accuſtomed to hear language, 
and to ſee manners, that early corrupt their young 
minds. Many of them, before they enter their teens, 


boaſt of gallantries and intrigues (and in a line too) 


which their parents little think of, Prudent mo- 
thers will be cautious what company their daughters 


are in, leſt, in place of the innocent gambols of 
children, they ſhould be engaged in the frolics of 
vice and licentiouſneſs, 


IN 
This nuiſance is ſince removed, 


* 
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In 1763—People ſent their daughters to Edin- 
burgh, to be accompliſhed in their education, and 
to give them urbanity of manners. An Edinburgh 
education was thought the moſt likely to procure 
them a good marriage. . | 


IN 1783—Many people prefer a country-educa- 
tion for their daughters; and men of ſenſe and worth 
prefer a young woman bred in the country, of inno- 
cent and ſimple manners, with virtuous principles, 
to one with tinſel-accompliſhments, and probably a 
giddy and corrupted mind. Marriages are not near- 
ly ſo frequent as they were in 1763. 


In 1763—In the beſt families in town, the edu- 
cation of daughters was fitted, not only to embelliſh 
and improve their minds, but to accompliſh them in 
the uſeful and neceſſary arts of domeſtic economy. 
The ſewing-ſchool, the paſtry-ſchool, were then eſ- 
ſential branches of female education; nor was a 
| young lady of the beſt family aſhamed to go to mar- 
ket with her mother. 


IN 1783—The daughters even of tradeſmen con- 
ſume the mornings at the toilet, (to which rouge is 
now an appendage), or in ſtrolling from the perfu- 
mer's to the milliner's, &c. : They would bluſh to be 


ſeen in a market: The cares of the family are de- 


volved upon a houſekeeper, and Miſs employs thoſe 
wy hours, when ſhe is diſengaged from public or 


L 2 private 
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private amuſements, in improving her mind from 
the 5 W of a circulating library. 


IT may now be ſaid, that the generality of young 
men are bold in vice, and that too many of the 
young women aſſume the meretricious airs and flip- 
pancy of courtezans. 


In 1563 Deep mourning for relations was worn, 
and continued long: That for a huſband or wife 
twelve months. 


In 1783—Mournings are flight, and worn for a 
very fhort time. 


IN 1763 There was one dancing aſſembly- room; 
and the profits were given for the fupport of the 
Charity Workhouſe. Minuets were danced by each 
ſet, previous to the country dances. Strict regularity 
with reſpect to dreſs and decorum, and great digni- 
ty of manners were obſerved. 


In 1783—There are three new elegant aſſembly- 
roems built, beſides one at Leith ; but the Charity 
Workhouſe is ſtarving. Minuets are given up, and 
country dances are only uſed, which have often a 
nearer reſemblance to a romp than elegant and grace- 
ful dancing. Dreſs, partieularly by the men, is much 
neglected ; and many of them reel from the tavern, 
Huſtered with wine, to an aſſembly of as elegant and 
beautiful women as any in Europe. 

Ix 
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In 19763—The company at the public aſſemblies 
met at five o'clock in-the afternoon, and the dan- 
cing began at ſix, and ended at eleven, by public or- 
ders of the managers, which were never tranſgreſſed. 


In 1783 The public aſſemblies meet at eight and 
nine o'clock, and the Lady Directreſs ſometimes does 
not make her appearance till ten. The young Miſſes 
and Maſters, who would be mortified not to fee out 
the ball, thus return home at three. or four in the 
morning, and yawn and gape, and complain of head- 
achs all the next day. 


In 1763z—The weekly Concert of Muſic began 
at ſix o'clock. 


In 1783 The Concert begins at feven o'clock *. 
N. B. The barbarous cuſtom of the gentlemen /a- 
ving the ladies, as it was called, after St Ceci- 
lia's concert, by drinking immoderately, is now 
given up. 


Ix. 1763—The queſtion reſpecting the morality of 
ftage-plays was much agitated. A clergyman a few 
years before had been brought before the General 
Aſſembly, for having written a tragedy, perhaps one 
of the moſt chaſte and intereſting in the Engliſh lan- 
guage f. By thoſe who attended the Theatre, even 

| with 


* The hour of mecting is ſince altered again to one-half paſt 
ſix o'clock. 


+ The Tragedy of Douglas, by Mr Home, then a clergyman, 


- 
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with ſcruple, Saturday night was thought the moſt 
improper in the week for going to the play. Any cler- 
gyman, who had been known to have gone to the 
Playhouſe, would have been depoſed by the General 
Aſſembly of the Church. 


In 1783—The morality of ſtage- plays, or their ef- 
fects on ſociety, are never thought of. The moſt 
crouded houſes are always on Saturday night. The 
boxes for the Saturday's-night's play are generally 
beſpoken for the ſeaſon, ſo that ſtrangers often on 
that night cannot get a place. This method of ta- 
king a box for the Saturday-night through the ſea- 
fon, was lately much practiſed by boarding-miſtreſ- 
ſes, ſo that there can be no choice of the play, but 
the young ladies muſt take the diſh that is ſet before 
them. The traſh that by this means is often pre- 
ſented (for it is always the worſt play of the week), 
cannot fail to prevent over delicacy. 


In 1763—Young ladies might have walked thro' 
the ſtreets in perfect ſecurity at all hours. No per- 
ſon would have preſumed to have interrupted, or 


ſpoken to them. 


In 1783—The miſtreſſes of boarding-ſchools find 
it neceſſary to advertiſe, that their young ladies are 
not permitted to go abroad without proper attend- 
ants : The ſame precaution is alſo neceſſary at dan- 
cing- ſchools. 
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. In 1763 -A young man was termed a fine fellow, 
who, to a well-informed and an accompliſhed mind, 
added elegance of manners, and a conduct guided 
by principle; one who would not have injured the 
rights of the meaneſt individual; who contracted no 
debts that he could not honourably pay ; and thought 
every breach of morality unbecoming the character 


of a gentleman. 


In 1783—The term fine fellow is applied to one 
who can drink three bottles ; who diſcharges all debts 
of honour, (or game-debts and tavern-bills), and e- 
vades payment of every other; who ſwears immode- 
rately, and before ladies, and talks of his word of 
honour; who ridicules religion and morality as folly 


and hypocriſy, but without argument; who is very 


jolly at the table of his friend, and will loſe no op- 
portunity of ſeducing his wife, if ſhe is handſome, 
or debauching his daughter; but, on the mention 
of ſuch a thing being done to his connections, ſwears 


he would cut the throat, or blow out the brains of his 


deareſt companion, who would make ſuch an at- 
tempt. Senſible mothers ſhould be attentive to what 


kind of fine fellows are admitted to viſit in their fa- 
miles. 


IN 1763—Mr Whitefield, and other pious divines 
from England, uſed occaſionally to viſit Edinburgh, 
and they were much attended by all ranks, who 
liſtened to the doctrines of Chriſtianity and mora- 
lity. 


IN 


- 


- 
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In 1983—An itinerant quack doctor publicly dif. 


/ | ſeminates obſcenity and blaſphemy, inſults magiſtra- 


cy, and ſets the py Poa and common ſenſe, 
at defiance *. 


ing—The execution of criminals was rare: Three 
annually were reckoned the average for the whole 
kingdom. There were four ſucceeding years, in 
which there was not an execution in the whole King- 
dom of Scotland. 


In 1783 There were ſix criminals under ſentence 
of death in Edinburgh in one week; and, upon the 
Autumn Circuit, no leſs than thirty-ſeven capital 
indictments were iſſued. I am, &c. 


THEOPHRASTUS. 
E. C. 


A quack at this time, rendered conſpicuous by unparallelled 
impudence, gave public lectures (as he called them) in Edin- 
burgh. To the honour of the police, he was impriſoned, and 
the prohibition to his lectures was afterwards followed by the 
city of Newcaſtle, and the juſtices of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham; yet he had lectured two years in London unchecked. 


In 1763, and many years preceding and follow- | 
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LETTER m. 


Quid triſtes querimoniz, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 1 
Quid leges ſine moribus 
Vanz proficiunt? Hor. 


I NOW ſend you a few particulars, in which Edin- 
burgh has made little or no change ſince 1963. 


In 1783—The ſlaughter-houſes remain where they 
did, in ſpite of an act of parliament for their remo- 
val, and the univerſal complaint of the inhabitants 
of the nuiſance, with the teſtimony of phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, of their pernicious effects to health. 


Ix 1783 —The old city of Edinburgh, tho' ſituated 
by nature for being one of the cleaneſt in the world, 


cannot even yet be complimented in this reſpect; and, 


although the High Street was lately ſunk five feet 
upon a rapid declivity, it was never thought of ma- 
king common ſewers on each fide. The ancient river 
Tumble, like the Flavus Tiber of old Rome, ſtill 
continues to run. | 


Ruſticus expectat, dum defluit amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis zvum. 


Ix 1783—The lighting of the ſtreets is much the 


fame as in 1763; for, although there are more lamps 
M and 


I 
| 
| 
| 
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and lamp-poſts, there is no more oil. At the firſt 
lighting they ſerve only to make «© darkneſs viſible ;” 
and they are now much ſooner extinct than in the 
regular and decent 1763, when people were at home 
early, and went to bed by eleven o'clock *. 


In 1783 — The city guard conſiſts of the ſame 
number of men as in 1763, although the city is triple 


the extent, and the manners more looſe. The High 


Street is the only one that can be ſaid to be guard- 
ed. The New Town, and all the ſtreets to the ſouth, 
and ſuburbs, are totally unprotected. *. 

N. B. The country in general has improved much 
in the Engliſh language ſince 1763; but the 
city- guard ſeem to preſerve the purity of their 
native Gaelic tongue, ſo that few of the citizens 
underſtand or are underſtood by them. On diſ- 

+ +banding the army, one would have imagined that 
a corps of good men, who-underſtood Engliſh, 
__ have been ”_= in n of W 


IN re e Workhouſe i is 9 
and ſoliciting ſupplies, and Edinburgh is the only 
place in the iſland that does not provide for its 
poor; yet magnificent dancing aſſęembly-rooms are 
built in every quarter. The people belonging to 
the courts of law indeed, pay no poor's money, al- 
_ the moſt opulent part of the community; 


and 


* Since the above remark was made, the lamps have been bet - 
ter attended to- 
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and they ſend a large proportion of managers to dif. 


poſe of funds to which they do not contribute! 


In 1783— The Old Town is ſtill without public 
neceſſaries, although the beſt ſituated place perhaps 


in Britain for the purpoſe, and the Old Town never 


can be cleanly without them. There is one excep- 
tion to this ſince 1763, raiſed by ſubſcription of the 
neighbourhood, on the application of a citizen, which 


ſhows how practicable it is. 


In 1783—A great majority of ſervant maids con- 
tinue their abhorrence at wearing ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings in the morning. 


IN 1783 The ſtreets are infeſted, as formerly, 
by idle ballad-ſingers, although no perſon, by the 
law of the borough, is allowed to hawk or cry papers 
in the ſtreets, but the Cadies, under cogniſance of 
the magiſtrates. 'The only difference is, that their 


| ballads are infinitely more looſe than they were, and 


that ſervants and citizens children make excuſes to 
be abſent, to liſten to theſe abominable promoters 
of vice and low manners, and convey corruption 
into families by purchaſing them. 


| In 1783 The ſtreets are much more infeſted with 
beggars and proſtitutes than in any former period of 
the hiſtory of the city, and probably will continue to 
be ſo till a bridewell is provided: A bridewell has been 
long talked of and projected; but this moſt neceſſa- 

M 2 ry 
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ry improvement has been forgotten, N en 
— of the city | 


In 1783—The Univerſity is in the fame ruinous 
condition that it was in 1763, and the moſt cele- 
brated univerſity at preſent in Europe is the worſt 
accommodated : Some of the profeſſors are even 
obliged to have leCturing-rooms without the college 
for their numerous ſtudents. | 


Ix 1763—Tne oublic records of Scotland were 
kept in a dun geon called the Laigh Parliament- 
houſe. 


In 1783—The records are kept in the ſame place, 
although a moſt magnificent building has been erect- 
ed for the purpoſe ; but hitherto it has been unfiniſh- 
ed, and only occupied by pigeons. Edinburgh may 
indeed boaft of having the moſt magnificent pigeon- 
houſe in Europe *. 


ALTHOUGH the North Bridge was not built in 
1763, yet, ever ſince it has been built, the open bal- 
luſters have been complained of; and, in 1783, paſ- 
ſengers continue to be blown from the pavement in- 
to the mud in the middle of the bridge. An expe- 
riment was made laſt year, by ſhutting up part of 
theſe balluſters, on the ſouth end; and having been 
found effectual in defending paſſengers from the vio- 

lent 


* Since the above was written, meaſures have been taken for 
' Goiſhing the Regiſter Office, and it is now in great forwardnefs. 
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lent guſts of wind, and ſcreening their eyes from 
blood and ſlaughter, nothing more has been thought 
requiſite to be done *. 


Maxx of the facts I have now furniſhed you with 
are curious. 'They point out the gradual progreſs of 
luxury, and by what imperceptible degrees ſociety 
may advance to refinement, nay even in ſome points 


to corruption, yet matters of real utility be neglect- 
ed.—1 am, &c. 


THEOPHRASTUsS. 
E. C. 
— —————— — 


[Soon after the publication of the foregoing Letters, 
the following appeared. 


SIR, Edin. Fan. 26. 1784. 


Ir was with very great pleaſure I read the three 


letters, ſigned THEOPHRASTUs. That gentleman 
deſerves the thanks of every perſon who is intereſted 
in the cauſe of religion and virtue. The number of 
facts which he has collected, illuſtrative of the man- 
ners and modes of living in our metropolis, from the 


year 1763 to the year 1783, muſt ſtrike ever perſon 


of obſervation with amazement ; and calls aloud for 
the 


Since the above was written, the balluſters on the weſt fide 
+{ the North Bridge have been filled up. 
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the exertion of every virtuous citizen, to lend his aid 
to ſtem the tide of profligacy that is pouring in a- 
mongſt us. The following ſtrictures are meant as 
ſupplementary to 'Theophraſtus's letters, upon a ſub- 
ject which he has briefly touched, and which ſeems 
to take the lead of the preſent reigning vices of the 
age. | | 


Or all the writers of antiquity, whether philoſo- 
phers or poets, I know none who conveys the ſub- 
lime precepts of morality with ſuch force and energy 
as Horace. Of his moral odes, there is none, in my 
opinion, that, in elevation of ſentiment, poetical 
imagery, and force of expreſſion, exceeds the 6th of 
the 3d book. In this ode, Horace tells his country- 
men, that their contempt of religion, profligacy, and 
corruption of manners, were the ſole cauſes which 
had nearly overturned the ſtate, and had brought 
misfortune and miſery into every family! « If you 
are maſters of the world, ſays he, it is becauſe you 
have acknowledged the heavenly powers to be your 
maſters: 'This is the foundation of all your gran- 
deur : Upon it depends the fucceſs of all your enter- 
prizes : It is owing to irreligion that Italy has felt 
her late diſgraces and mournful difaſters “. From 
theſe truths, the poet proceeds to point out the 
ſource of thoſe particular vices which had overſpread 

all 
* Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas : 
Hine omne principium, huc refer exitum. 


Dii multa neglecti dederunt, 
| Heſperiz mala luctuoſæ. 
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all ranks of the people. The preſent age, ſays 
Horace, fo fruitful in vice, has rent aſunder the ſa- 
cred bond of marriage, and introduced corruption 
of blood into families and private houſes : From a- 
dultery, as from a fountain, are derived the whole 
diſaſters both in public and private life. I will 
not ſhock my countrywomen with an interpretation 
of the laſt of the ſtanzas quoted below, which, how- 
ever applicable to the ladies of Rome in that age, 
and, perhaps, to thoſe of our ſiſter metropolis in the 
preſent, yet, I am willing to think, is not yet ſo to 
the ſex in this northern latitude—Heaven forbid 
that it ever ſhould ! | 


As in Rome before its fall, ſo in Britain in the 
preſent age, amongſt other vicious purſuits, that of 
criminal gallantry appears to take the lead. In vice, 
as in other things, there is a faſhion, which, like a 
contagion, ſoon fpreads itſelf over all ranks. Altho” 
its progreſſion is gradual, yet, that we in Scotland 
are advancing, and not by flow ſteps, the annals of 

" . N A 


* Fecunda culpz ſecula, nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus et domos. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patriam populumque fluxit ! 
| Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus, 
Jam nunc et inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui, 
Mox juniores quærit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina 
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a certain Court *, ſpeak aloud! From them, it will ap- 
pear, that, within theſe forty years, for one proceſs 
of adultery then recorded in that Court, there are 
now twenty in the ſame ſpace of time: 'The reaſon 
is apparent. Forty years ago, there was ſome reli- 
gion amongſt us: Adultery was believed to be a 
crime, both with reſpect to Heaven and the moral 
ties of ſociety ; nay, with regard to the laſt, it was 
held to be a capital crime, and, by the laws of the 
land, was-puniſhed as ſuch : But theſe will be called 


rude times and Gothic laws. Will it be believed, 


that almoſt within the memory of living people, two 
perſons of reſpectable rank were publicly brought to 
trial, convicted, and put to death, upon the ſtatutary 
act of King William for adultery +. It would be a 
moſt alarming affair to a number of faſhionable 
people of the preſent times, were the above laws to 
be put in execution; and yet, were a private party 
injured, to bring a criminal proſecution for adultery, 
againſt the perſons who had injured him, I can con- 
ceive no defence that would avail againſt the compe- 
tency of ſuch trial, or the conſequent puniſhment 


on their conviction. h 
IN 


The Commiſſary Court. 
+ See in the records of the Court of Juſticiary 1694, the trial 
of Daniel Nicolſon, writer in Edinburgh, and Mrs Marion 
Maxwell, widow of Mr David Pringle ſurgeon, indicted at the 
inſtance of the Crown, for adultery and criminal co-habitation : 
Upon the verdict of an aſſize, finding the libel proven, the 


Lords adjudged Daniel Nicolſon to be hanged, and Mrs Pringle 


to be beheaded, 
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In the days of our fathers, the crime of adultery, 
we ſee, was capital; the guilty perſons were decla- 
red infamous, and puniſhed with death ! Let us turn 
to the praſent tune : We now! in. this, as in other 


bours beyond the Tweed, and on the Continent. 
There, with impunity, two criminals publiſh their 
guilt, and, adding to their infamy the crime of per- 
jury, by a breach of that vow which they had ſo- 
lemnly ſworn at the altar to preſerve inviolate till 
death; and, by another horrid piece of mockery, in 
the face of Heaven, they ruſh together in marriage, 
bidding defiance to ſhame, religion, honour, and re- 
putation !—Pudet hec opprobria dici,—T will not ſay 


that in this country we are yet arrived at the ſame 


pitch of vice; but, as we are daily taking large ſtrides 


in following the faſhions and manners of our neigh- 


bours, how ſoon we may reach the ſame degree in 
the ſcale is a thought that every perſon of virtue muſt | 
ſhudder to think of | 


|  Manwrexs and faſhions take their riſe among the 
great,.and from them deſcend to the people. We ſee, 


in the laſt century, how far the example of the Sove- 


reign affected the manners of the people with reſpect _ 
to gallantry ; yet, looſe and diſſipated as the court of 


Charles theSecond then was, it may be deemed chaſte 
in compariſon with the manners of the preſent age: 
With this aggravation, that, were the example of 
the Prince to be followed, we ſee in our preſent So- 

3 vereign 


7 
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* vereign and his Queen, two as eminent patterns of 
CI eee | 


- T mazes reſume this due in » future lite. 
* Lam, &c. 


Walt 1 HORATIVS. 
E. C. 


L ET ITI X II. 


Ir muſt ſtrike every thinking perſon with amaze- 
ment to be told, that in England there is no Puniſh- 
ment for the crime of Adultery; that it is there 
conſidered only as a private injury, which entitles the 
perſon injured to an action for damages. Nay, a di- 
vorce is not conſequent to the conviction of this 
crime; it only operates a ſeparation from bed and 
board. It requires a particular act of parliament, on 
full proof the of adultery ; and, even in that caſe, an 
alimony is awarded to the adultereſs ! Shall we then 
wonder at the frequency of this crime in England, 
when, in place of puniſhment, it is avowedly com- 
mitted as an expedient for two guilty perſons to get 
free of one marriage, that they may enjoy their cri- 
minality under the mock ſanction of a new marriage? 
Let it be remembered, to the honour of the preſent 
Chancellor, Lord * that, in a late caſe be- 
fore 
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fore the Houſe of Lords, where it appeared that the 
criminal intercourſe had been carried on in the moſt 
open manner, with the view of obtaining a divorce, 
that the two criminal perſons might be at liberty to 
marry; in this caſe, although the adultery was pro- 
ved, yet divorce was refuſed to the adulterers.— 
Such a check will no doubt have the effect to make 
criminals more cautious in their deſign at leaſt, tho? 
I doubt of its having the effect, in theſe looſe times, 
to operate a reformation, 


Lu r not, | however, offenders in this country flat- 
ter themſelves, that adultery is not puniſhable by 
the law of Scotland. It is declared capital by the 
ſtatutory law of King William, and we know of no 
ſubſequent law that has repealed theſe ſtatutes. If 
it ſhall be alledged, that the laws are in deſuetude 


which declare this crime capital, let it be remember- 


ed that there are other penal laws in freſh obſer- 
vance which ought to ſtrike theſe offenders with 
terror. By the law of Scotland, after divorce, a ſub- 
ſequent marriage between the two guilty perſons is 
declared void and null, and the iflue incapable to 


ſucceed to their parents (1600, James Sixth.) 2dly, + 


The offenders are cut off from every benefit of their 


former marriage; the man forfeits the wife's mar- 


riage portion, and the adultereſs her marriage pro- 
viſion, jointure, &c, and is turned out to beggary 


and infamy, Thus, at preſent, ſtands the law of 


Scotland with reſpect to adultery. How far the Mi- 
niſters of Law are called upon, by office, to put 
N 2 them 


| 
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them in execution, they and the public will judge; 
but if ever the circumſtances of time called for ſuch 
exertion to ſave a nation, the prefent does! I wave 
mentioning a certain old law, called the Seventh 
Commandment, which is enforced by the Divine 
Author of our religion, as I am afraid theſe autho- 
rities, with people of faſhion, are now fallen into 
deſuetude. I ſhall therefore leave them to the lower 
rank of people, and ſuch as may ſtill think it their 
duty to go to church, where, if they do not hear 
them read, and enforced from the pulpit, they may 
conſult the 'Ten Commandments, as written at large 
on the church walls, the only paſſages of Scripture 
which perhaps they do read. I ſhall conclude with 
a ſhort addreſs to both ſexes, to endeavour to open 
their eyes to the certain miſery and ruin that attends 
this crime. 


Tnov Man of Mode and Gallantry ! thou plumeſt 
thyſelf upon thy nice honour, virtue, humanity !— 
words always in thy mouth : How oppoſite to theſe 
principles is thy practice! Wouldſt thou heſitate to 

rob a friend, or beggar his family ! Let me thunder 
it in your ears—you do ſo in fa&t!—By a thouſand 
vile arts, you inſinuate yourſelf into his family and 
conſidence; you, like a thief, under truſt, baſely 
ſteal from him what he holds moſt dear, the affec- 
tions of the wife of his boſom ! You deprive, till 
then an honeſt woman, of her morals, her virtue, 
her religion! and conſign her to infamy. You de- 
prive a race of helpleſs infants cf a tender parent, 
| ang 
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and reduce a whole family to ruin ! The loſs of mo- 
ney may be repaired; but to rob a huſband of his 
wife, to have the fountain polluted from whence 
every ſtream of domeſtic happineſs is derived, is of 


ne all miſeries the moſt bitter and complicated. Depri- 
10- ved of the happineſs which he enjoyed at home, the 
ito reward of his toil and virtuous labour, his induſtry 
ver | flags, and gives way to careleſſneſs and diſſipation z 
eir deſpair not unfrequently takes place, and murder 
ear completes the cataſtrophe | 
ay ; 
oe AND thou, infatuated Woman! once the reſpect- 
we | ed wife of a virtuous huſband ! the ſharer of his 
ith : fortune, the delight of his heart, the mother of his 
en infants ! how art thou fallen !—Seduced from the 
ids : path of virtue, what miſery attends your ſteps |— 
5 Your ſhort career of folly is run Torn from 
l your helpleſs babes, on whoſe innocent heads 
eſt your infamy deſcends ; thrown out by your huſband 
2M L from the houſe where once you was miſtreſs! the 
eſe ⁵boſpitable door now ſhut againſt you! deſpiſed by 
to 0 your friends, deſerted by your vile ſeducer, and at 
ler laſt abandoned to want, miſery, and remorſe! 
nd | By 6 
nd | Sven, thou Man of Gallantry, are the triumphs 
ely of thy vile arts! If the worm within thy breaſt does 
ec- not awake thee to remorſe, walk on in the ways of 
till thy heart, and in the light of thine own eyes! a 
ue, few years puts a period to thy vicious courſe; with 
le- the decay of thy paſſions thy puniſhment commen- 
nt, g's | | 


nd : When 
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| When the hey-day of the blood is paſt, 

Thou fall'ſt into the ſear and yellow leaf, 

And that which ſhould accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

Thou muſt not look to have; but, in their ſtead, 

Curſes, both loud and deep ! 
C ; 

THESE are the attendants of thy old age ! a juſt 

preparative, in this life, for the miſeries that await 
thee in the next I am, &c. 


y HORATIUS, 
E. C. 


[The following letter was alſo occaſioned by the 
comparative view of Edinburgh in the 1763 and 
178 3, and introduced in the following manner. 
— Were the example of this correſpondent 

to be followed throughout Britain, a moſt cu- 
rious and valuable collection of facts might 
be made, illuſtrative of the progreſs of ſociety, 
and of manners. It might ſerve as an hour's a- 
muſement to the miniſter of the pariſh, the ſchool 
maſter, or any judicious obſerver, to collect a ſhort 
view of ſuch facts as have happened within their 
reſpective pariſhes. With reſpect to giving a view 
of the increaſe of the population of the country, 
the number of ſcholars at the pariſh ſchools might 
be mentioned at the different periods; for, in ge- 
neral, 
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neral, even the loweſt peafantry in Scotland are 
taught to read, and are inſtructed in the principles 
of morality and religion. We ſhall gladly receive 
the communications.}] 


SIR, 


I LIVE in a country pariſh forty miles north-eaſt 
of Edinburgh. The length of the pariſh is two miles, 
the breadth one mile, and about 120 families live in 
it. I am a conſtant reader of your uſeful paper; 
and ſeeing Theophraſtus's curious and excellent ob- 
ſervations upon the metropolis, I was induced to 
make the following remarks upon the pariſh in which 
T have lived for twenty-ſix years. If you think them 


worth the inſerting in your paper, they are much at 
your ſervice. I am, &c. P. C. 


In 1763— Land was rented at ſix ſhillings, on an 


average, per acre: Only two ſmall farms were in- 


cloſed. 


In 1783 - Land is rented at eighteen ſhillings per 


acre: All incloſed with thorn hedges and ſtone 
dykes. 


In 1963—No wheat was ſown in the pariſh, ex- 
cept half an acre by the miniſter : No graſs nor tur- 
nip ſown, no cabbages or potatoes planted in open 
fields. | 


IN 
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In 1783 Above one hundred acres are ſown with 
wheat : About three-fifths of the ground are under 
graſs, turnips, cabbages, and potatoes. 


In 1163—Land was ploughed with oxen ; a, few 
horſes only were kept to draw the harrows in ſeed- 
time, and to bring in the corns in harveſt. Seven 
pounds was thought a great price for a horſe. 


| In 1783 Oxen are not employed in agriculture : 
Farmers have their ſaddle horſes, value from fifteen 
to twenty pounds, work horſes from ten to fifteen 


pounds each. 


IN 1763— The wages of ſervants that followed the 
Plough were three pounds per year; maid ſervants 
one pound ten ſhillings. 


| In 1783—Men ſervants wages are ſeven or eight 


pounds, ſome ten pounds; maid ſervants three pounds 
per year. 


In 19763—Day-labourers were at ſixpence per 
day, and tailors at threepence per day. 


IN 1783—Both are doubled in their wages. 


In 1763—No Engliſh cloth was worn but by the 
miniſter, and a quaker. 


In 1783—There are few who do not wear Eng- 
IN 


Uh cloth, and ſeveral the beſt ſuperſine. 
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Ix 17563 —-Mens ſtockings, in general, were made 
of what was called plaiding hoſe, made of white 
woollen cloth ; the women wore coarſe plaids ; not 
a cloak nor bonnet wore by the women in the whole 


pariſh. 


Ix 1783 Cotton and thread ſtockings are com- 
mon, and ſome have ſilk; the women who wear 
plaids have them fine, and faced with ſilk; falk 
cloaks and bonnets are very numerous. 


In 1763—There were only two hats worn in the 
pariſh ; the men wore cloth bonnets. 


In 1983—Few bonnets are worn; the bonnetma- 
ker trade, in the next pariſh, is given up. 


Ix 1963—There was one eight-day clock in the pa- 
riſh, ſ watches, and tuo tea kettles. 


In 1783—There are twenty-one clocks, above one 
hundred watches, and above eighty tea kettles. 


In 1963—The people in this pariſh never viſited 
each other but at Chriſtmas, the entertainment was 
broth and beef, the viſitors ſent to an ale-houſe for 
five or ſix pints of ale, were merry over it without 
any ceremony. 


IN 1983—People viſit each other often, a few 


. neighbours are invited to one houſe to dinner, fix or 


O ſeven 
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ſeven diſhes ſet on the table, elegantly drefſet ; af- 
ter dinner, a large bowl of rum punch is drunk, 
then tea, and again another bowl; after that ſupper, 
and what is called the grace drink. 


' In 1763 — All perſons in the pariſh attended di- 

vine worſhip on Sunday. There were only four ſe- 
ceders in the pariſh. Sunday was regularly and re- 
Tigiouſly obſerved. 


In 1783—There is ſuch a diſregard of public 
worſhip and ordinances, that few attend divine wor- 
ſhip with that attention which was formerly given. 
Ignorance prevails, although privileged with excel- 
lent inſtructions in public ſermons, in examination, 
and in viſiting from houſe to houſe by our paſtor. 
When the form of religion is diſregarded, ſurely the 
power of it is near diſſolution. 


In 1763—Few in this pariſh were guilty of the 
breach of the third commandment. The name of 
God was reverenced and held ſacred. 


| In 1983—The third commandment ſeems to be 
almoſt forgotten, and ſwearing abounds. I may ſay 


the ſame of all the reſt of the ten, as to public prac- 
tice. 


Tux decay of religion and growth of vice, in this 
pariſh, is very remarkable within theſe twenty years. 


E. 4 
[Soon 


e 


0! 
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{Soon after the foregoing compariſons of the 1763 
and 1783, the following appeared. 


Sept. 10. 1785. 


In a late paper was briefly mentioned, in general 
terms, the ſtate of the Britiſh nation in 1763 and 
1783, at the concluſion of the two wars. Within 
that ſhort period, we have ſeen the moſt aſtoniſhing 
events and revolutions in Europe, Afia, and Ameri- 
ca, that the hiſtory of mankind can produce in ſo 
limited a ſpace of time. We have alſo ſeen evidence 
of the diſcovery of new countries, new people, new 
planets ; and the diſcoveries in ſcience and philoſophy 
are ſuch as the human mind had hitherto no con- 
ception of. In ſhort, the hiſtory of politics, com- 
merce, religion, literature, and manners, during 
this ſhort period, opens a rich field for the genius of 
the hiſtorian and philoſopher. The brief chronicles 
of the day are only ſuited to record ſtriking facts. 
I mean, at prefent, but ſhortly to give a few parti- 
culars reſpecting the political ſtate of Britain at the 
conclufion of the wars 1763 and 1783. To ſome 
this view, perhaps, will be diſpleaſing, becauſe it is 
not flattering ; but, if it is true, it calls for reflection 
and exertion. 


IN 1763—Britain was in her meridian glory; ſhe 
was crowned with victory, rich with conqueſt, mi- 
O2 ſtreſs 
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ſtreſs of the ſeas, and held the balance of power in 
Europe. 


IN 1783 The ſun of Britain's glory (to uſe Lord 
Chatham's words) is ſet. She is returned from an 
| unſucceſsful war loaded with debt, but after the no- 
bleſt ſtruggle againſt the moſt ungenerous combina- 
tion of powerful foes which the world ever faw *. 
In this ſtruggle her own children bore a principal 
part againſt her; while faction and divided councils 
at home contributed to her want of ſucceſs. Her 
command of the ſea is diſputed, and the balance of 
power is wreſted from her hands, 


IN 1763—The Britiſh dominions in America 
extended from the North Pole, or, to narrow the 
view, from the northern parts of Hudſon's Bay to 
Cape Florida—a ſtretch of continent of 2500 miles, 
extending from the frozen to the torrid zone. 


Ix 178 3—The Britiſh dominions in America are 
confined to the northern provinces of Canada and 
part of Nova Scotia, with the leſſer diviſion of three 
great lakes; the proud Britiſh nation having been 
ſtripped of all the reſt by the machinations of an 
American Printer, but a Philoſopher { 


IN 


Britain, unaſſiſted, ſuſtained this war againſt France, Spain, 
Holland, America, and the Eaſt Indian tribes, ſo that 10, ooo, ooo 
may be ſaid to have ſought againſt 60,000,090 of people, the moſt 
opulent and powerful in the world! | 


e molt 
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- In 1763—The Britiſh conqueſts in Aſia were al- 


ſo rapid, rich, and extenſive, She ſoon poſſeſſed 
more territory in Aſia than the kingdoms of France 
and Britain put together; and Oriental Monarchs 
owned her dominion, 


Ix 1783—The Britiſh have been unſucceſsful, and 


| were on the point of being ſtripped of all their rich 


poſſeſſions in the Eaſt. 


In 1763 The ſhares of the Eaſt India Company 


Nock ſold from 260l. to 2751. per cent. ſo flouriſh. 
ing were the Britiſh affairs in the Eaſt, 


Ix 1783—The Eaſt India Company were term- 
ed Bankrupts in the Britiſh Parliament; and the 
ſtock, which was 2751. fell to 1181; per cent. 


Ix 1763—The national debt of Britain amount- 
ed to 140, ooo, oool. 


Ix 1 785—The national debt is reckoned above 
272,000,000l. a ſum which the human mind can 
hardly form an idea of. To give ſome aſſiſt- 
ance to conceive it; Were it to be laid down in 
guineas in a line it would extend upwards of 4300 
miles in length : Were it to be paid in ſhillings, it 
would extend three times and a half round the 
globe: And, if paid in ſolid ſilver, would require 
60,400 horſes to draw it, at the rate of fifteen 
hundred weight to each horſe, 


IN 
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In 1763— The annual national intereſt way 
4,688,1771. 118. 


* 


In 1783 — The annual national intereſt and ex- 
penditure is above 15, ooo, oool. or 41, oool. daily; 
for which every article of life and commerce is hea- 
vily taxed, and Brit ain alone bears the burden. This 
daily intereſt would require a perſon a day to 
count it out, at the rate of 60 guineas every minute 
inceſſantly, which no one could do. 


In 1 763 The 3 per cent. conſols were ſold from 
931. to 951. per cent. 


In 1783—The ſame Government fund was as low 
as 531. per cent. | 


In 1753—The Britiſh empire was great, powers 
ful, and extenſive, and harmony reigned through 
all its branches, 


In 1783— The empire is diſmembered ; Ameri- 
ca, by ſucceſsful rebellion, is independent, and ſe- 
parated from Britain; Ireland, in the hour of di- 
ſtreſs, took the opportunity of laying the ſame claim 
to independence; Scotland has remained loyal and 
attached, has ſupplied the armies and navies, and 
filently bears her ſhare of debt and misfortune. 


"WHEN the reader has made this ſurvey, he will 
probably think that virtue and induſtry will be ne: 


ceſſary 
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Eeffary to retrieve the affairs of Britain, and to ren- 
der her happy and reſpeCtable, if not proud and 
triumphing. Let him then caſt an eye to the mo- 
tives that influence political conduct, to the characters 
of the great, to the manners of the capital, and of 
the people in general; and let him ſay if he diſco- 
vers public and private virtue flouriſhing; if he per- 
ceives humility, œconomy, moderation; or if he 
diſcovers ſelfiſhneſs, luxury, ſupineneſs, and vicious 
indulgence of every kind. Does he ſee the amor pa- 
triæ glow with purity and ardour in the breaſts of 
Britiſh Senators? Is faction and party loſt in united 
exertions for the good of the whole? Or, are wealth 
and power the ſole objects of ambition? Are our 
young men in general trained to manly thinking, 
and manly virtues, with a contempt for low plea- 
ſures and vice? Or, are intemperance, ſenſuality, and 
diſſipation, from an early period, the objects of pur- 
ſuit? Lock to their converſation, and their conduct, 
and ſay if ever a nation of abandoned voluptuaries 
roſe to happineſs and greatneſs ? Is this the time 
when it may be ſaid of Britain, that « all her ſons 


are brave, and all her daughters virtuous ?” 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


* 
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[The following paper is taken from the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant.) 


To THE PRINTER. 


SI R, Auguſt 30. 1783. 


Wix the Rufflans and the Turks are cut- 
ting each others throats, in order to fill each others 
pockets; while the Americans are contending who 
ſhall govern, and who ſhall obey; while the French 
are uſing the Engliſh, as we are told the Engliſh 
have been wont to uſe the French; while Miniſters 
are fixing themſelves firmly in the ſaddle of their po- 
litical hobby horſe; while the Iriſh, by their militia, 
and the Scotch, by their want of a militia, excite 
commotions, and revolutions, and liberty, and all 
that; while great men are ambitious to prove them- 
ſelves little men ; while every man who can write 
thinks it ought to be in the ſervice of the ſtate ; 
while every man who can eat thinks he has a right 
to do it at the public expence; while all theſe things 
are in the minds and attentions of the world, and 
ſince the ſun ſhines alike on me and on them; while 
our eyes and ears, and noſes and underſtandings, are 
made of the ſame materials and eſſences as theirs ; 
ſince time, and chance, and fortune, are the ſame 
to us as to them; ſince death will come on all alike, 
and ſeize them like a thief in the night, which, in the 

caſe 
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Gaſs of Pane, vin be ſetting a thief to catch a thief ; 
fince happineſs, and every good thing, is as open to 
us as to them; fince the hopes of felicity are not 
confined to the Cabinet, nor to the Houſes of Par- 
lament, nor to the public offices, any more than 


to the public feaſts j and ſinte a man may be com- 


pletely happy, who neither ſells ſtock nor his con- 
ſcience ; ſince, I ſay, all theſe things are fo, 


Than juſt to look about us and to die, 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man, 
A. mighty maze, but not. without a plan. 


Yes, let us purſue the innocent delights which 
the book and the pen afford, and by perſevering in 


the rigid guardianſhip of our integrity, enable our- 
ſelves to view the fall of ſtates and of miniſters, & in 
the calm light of mild philoſophy.” 1 ſhall, there- 
fore, by the permiſſion of all great men, and, I 
hope, the approbation of all good ones, try to find 
ſome entertainment from purſuits and lucubrations 
on which we may look back with ſatisfaction. 


Men are, in every reſpect, like books : Books 
live and die, are old and young, are good and bad, 
are neither good nor bad, juſt like men; and he 


who reads bad books will be as bad a man as he who 


keeps bad company. 


ACcoRDING to the beſt writers on the ſubject of 


politeneſs (among whom I reckon Fielding, Swift, 
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and Lord Cheſterfield), < he is the moſt polite man 
who makes his company eaſy and happy in his pre- 
ſence.” To apply this to books, that book is the 
beſt which tends to make men happy and eaſy. And 
this, I truſt, will include a very great collection of 
the beſt authors in our language, particularly the 
writers on morality and piety, which therefore ought 
to be read with more attention, and oftener than 
any others. In the company of polite men, it is im- 
poſſible not to imbibe a portion of their ſpirit ; in 
reading good books, it is equally impoffible to eſcape 
good and ſalutary impreſſions. No man ever was 
rude and booriſh, after ſpending the evening with 
Cheſterfield, and, I will venture to ſay, no man ever 
went from the Whole Duty of Man to a tavern, from 
the Bible to a bagnio, or from the Spectator to the 
ſeduction of a wife or a daughter. No man ever ſwore 
falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour, after reading a 
Commentary on the Commandments, nor felt an 
ambition to raiſe himſelf to worldly honours by diſ- 
honeſt means, after peruſing a 'Treatiſe on Death. 


Bur all men are not polite, nor are all books 
good; infinite is the variety of merit both in men 
and books. I muſt take notice but of a very few di- 
verſities, which I the leſs regret, becauſe the ſubject᷑ 
is open to every man's experience. 


SoME books contain a great portion of in- 
ſtruction, conveyed in very few words, and the oft- 
ner we read them the more we learn ; ſome men alſo 

Tos there 
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there are who ſay little, but what they ſay is the re- 
ſult of deep judgment and knowledge of the ſubject. 


Hence I would rather read Solomon's Proverbs than 
Seneca's Morals, and liſten to Charles Fox in pre- 
ference to Edmund Burke: Hence one page of 
Hume's Eſſays (where he does not betray his 
infidelity) contains more philoſophy than is to be 
found in all Rouſſeau's writings; and hence a ſhort 
ſpeech from Lord Mansfield is in general worth all 
the ſpeeches of the pleaders who ſpeak before him on 
a trial, | 


SOME men fay a great deal about nothing at all, 
and when they have exhauſted their ſtrength in 
ſpeaking to you for a whole evening, you cannot re- 
collect that they have ever ſaid any thing which is 
worth remembering, or affects the judgment. Some 
books, too, talk a great deal about it, and about 


it, and when you come to the nix, you won- 


der what the d—1 the author would be at. Such is 


the caſe with the greater part of Sterne's celebrated 


work, where the author, under an air of pretended 
myſtery, endeavours to conceal nothing at all; and 
when you have finiſhed, you remember that you have 
been now and then tickled, but you cannot help 
thinking that there is more real wit and juſt fatire 
EYRE OT I I Ore Tang Gay Tu e 
whole book, 


In the company of ſome men it is impoſſible to 
avoid getting drunk; they take a peculiar pleaſure 
P 2 in 
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in ſeeing their gueſts reeling out of their houſes, and 
committing riots, or going to bad houſes afterwards. 
There are alſo ſome hooks in which the paſſions are 
To perverted and inflamed, that their readers gene- 
rally {eck for indulgences in the haunts of infamy. 
Hence the major part of novels are dangerous com- 
pany. The ſubject of their pages is love, which ten 
to one but they change into luſt before the work is 
finiſhed. For my own part, had I daughter, aſter, 
or other female, whoſe education was entruſted to 
me, I would as ſoon place her in the company of 
any of thoſe infamous wretches, who, by their pro- 
ſtitution, have raiſed themſelves from carts to coach- 
es, as put modern novels into her hands, For if, 
by the reading of ſuch books, the deſigns of a ſedu- 
cer are ſpeedily facilitated, whet is it to me that her 
ruin was completed by a book, and not by a bag- 
nio !—Of ſuch books, therefore, we ought to be as 
cautious as of men who make us drunk, and take 
pleaſure in the follies conſequent on inſenſibility. 


THE world has been little obliged to thoſe wri- 
ters who have beſtowed their time and talents to in- 
flame the paſſions, to relax the principles of mora- 
lity, and to prove that a man of no principle may 
be what the world calls a fine fellow. Such, howe- 


ver, are the heroes of many modern novels and co- 
medies, 


| SOME men are fond of telling ſtories; their con- 
verſation from beginning to end is a ſtring of jeſts, 
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in one hundred of which there is not, perhaps, one 
that will bear repetition. Some books alſo there are, 
{uch as Joe Miller, and Ben Johnſon's Jeſts, which 
contain a ſeries of low jeſts and buffoonries. Such 
men and ſuch books rarely do much good, and very 
ſoon become diſguſting: And I have generally re- 
marked, that a mere ſtory telling man is a man 
of few ideas, and ſuch a man is as diſguſting as a 
hook of blank leaves. 


SOME men are full of information of the beſt 
kind. It is impoſſible to be in their company with- 
out having our judgment enlarged, and our ſtock of 
experience increaſed. Some books, -too, there are, 
which contain information in every page, and we 
have recourſe to them again and again in all cafes of 
neceſſity. Other men there are who borrow all their 
knowledge from the whim of the day, and who re- 
tail prejudices and lies, as ( proofs of holy writ;“ 
and other books there are, which contain nothing, 
but what eyery one knows, and generally a great 
deal more than is conſiſtent with truth, juſtice, or 
honeſty.— Hence I would rather ſtudy the conſtitu- 
tion of England from Hume, Smollet, and De 
Lolme, than from the newſpapers, and hence I 
would examine the actions of a ſtateſman, rather by 
what he has done than what he has ſaid; hence I 
would rather keep company with Mr Gibbon than 
a horſe jockey, and ſhould expect better informa- 
tion from the converſation of a Robertſon, Wat- 


ſon, or a Ferguſon, than from the clerks of a count- 
ing- 
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| Ing-houſe, or the toad-eaters of a ſtateſman ; hence 
I ſhould expect to know more of the ſcience of go- 
vernment, and the revolutions of ſtates and king- 
doms, from hiftorians than from annaliſts, as the 
latter generally bear to the hiſtorians the ſame pro- 
portion that paragraphs do to hiſtory. 


LasTLY, 1 muſt ſtate a fuperiority which the 
reader, has over him who keeps company. It confiſts 
in the patience and meekneſs with which books bear 
whatever you may advance againſt their arguments. 
I have condemned parts of Swift with great indig- 
nation, but he never reviled me; and I have thrown 
Smollet on the table in diſguſt, and he never ſaid, 
Why do you ſo? Such things cannot be done in com- 
pany. Beſides, you may light your pipe with what- 
ever offends you in Horace, and he ſeeks no revenge. 
You may kick Fielding to the end of the room, and 
there he lies as mute as a fiſh, You may paper band- 
boxes with the obnoxious parts of Voltaire, and he 
murmurs not. Political writers may be ſent to the 
neceflary, and there (quiet inoffenſive men !) they 
will behave with as much propriety as when alive, 
Poets may be put under tarts, and philoſophers 
wrapped round pounds of butter, and yet neither 
the rhymes of the one, nor the reſentment of the 
other, be kindled againſt you. If Congreve offends 
you, you may ſell ſnuff in the obnoxious leaves; and, 
if Ben Johnſon's levity leres, you may ſtick pins 
in his plays. 


Wor 
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Wo unto literature in theſe days of degeneracy ! 
woe unto the Nine Muſes and their ſuitors ! how 
many epics have ſtood between the candle and candle- 
ſtick? how many hiſtories have been employed 
in twiſt tobacco ? and how many philoſophers have 
been made into thread papers, their arguments into 
paper kites, and their concluſions into threepenny 
crackers on a birth-day ?—and yet with what pa- 
tience and long-ſuffering they bear all theſe indigni- 
ties. I tell thee, reader, and I tell thee truth, that 
ſuch forbearance and patience ought to diftate to 
thee, that there is no hardſhip in the contempt of 
the worthleſs, and that he who, in his writings, has 
not ſaid againſt his conſcience, nor violated the laws 
of rectitude, may bid defiance to the whole army of 
paſtry cooks, trunkmakers, milliners, and venders 
of ſnuff, tape, and tobacco. 


E. C. 


[A few days after the appearance of the foregoing 
letter, the following was publiſhed.] 


IN no point has our boaſted liberty made a more 
rapid progreſs towards licentiouſneſs, than in the 
freedom of the preſs. A late correfpondent remark- 
ed, © that a bad book ought as much to be guarded 


againſt 


* 
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againſt as a bad companion.“ There certainly is no- 
thitlg more true, and yet the moſt dangerotis books 
are daily publiſhed uncenſured; and a mean, igno- 
fant, mercenaty, or unprincipled publiſher, may 
ſpread poiſon daily more detrimental than arſenic. 
Some books, like men, acquire great reputation by 
ſome brilliant points, while the general tendeney, 
mig — is red ee onal 


Ware hors Wet ib oth 
wtitings of the celebrated Rouſſean. The annals of 
Iterature never exhibited to the world a more para- 
doxical, whimſical, ingenious, OG, weak, and 
n. 


TIIIs author's works have been much read, while 
ſew have examined the truth of his pictures, or ana- 
lized the conſiſtency or tendency of his doctrines. 


In the preface to his novel, he ſays, « Chaſte girls 


never read romances; and the girl who reads four 
pages of this is undone.” 


YET no books are more called for at Circulating 
Libraries than romances, and none more than his. 
With ſuch ſentiments he gives his book to the 
world, and then preſumes to write another upon 


Tun followitly Figment; which 1 lately met 
with; ſaid to be found among ſome old MSS. it is 


. true light, 
what 
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what is ſaid of his writings, and may, perhaps, 
lead ſome people to think when they read. 


I am, &c. 


CATO. 


& PROPW LE CY 
Found in an Old Manuſcript. 


IN thoſe days a ſtrange perſon ſhall appear in 
France, coming from the borders of a lake, and he 
ſhall cry to the people, Behold I am poſſeſſed by the 
demon of enthuſiaſm ; I have received the gift of 
incoherence; I am a philoſopher, and a profeſſor 
of paradoxes. 


AND a multitude ſhall follow him, and many ſhall 
believe in him. 


AND he ſhall ſay to them, You are all knaves 
and fools; and your wives and daughters are de- 
bauched; and I will come and live among you. 


And he ſhall abuſe the natural gentleneſs of the 
people by his foul ſpeeches, 


AND he ſhall cry aloud, All men are virtuous 
in the country where I was born; but I will not live 
in the country where I was born.“ 
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| AND he ſhall maintain, that arts and ſciences ne- 
ceſſarily corrupt the manners; and he ſhall write 
upon all arts and ſciences. 


AND he ſhall declare the theatre a ſource of pro- 
ſtitution and corruption, and he ſhall write operas 
and comedies. 


Axp he ſhall affirm favages only are virtuous, 
though he has never lived among ſavages, but he 
{ſhall be worthy to live among them. 


- And he ſhall fay to men, caſt away your fine 
garments, and go naked, and he himſelf ſhall wear 
laced cloaths when they are given him. 


AND he ſhall ſay to the great, « they are more 
deſpicable than their fortunes ;” but he ſhall frequent 
their houſes, and they ſhall behold him as a curious 
animal brought from a ſtrange land. 


AND his occupation ſhall be to copy French mu- 
fic, and he ſhall ſay there is no French muſic. 


Ax he ſhall declare romances deſtructive to mo- 
rality, and he ſhall write a romance, and, in his ro- 
mance, the words ſhall be virtuous, and the morals 
wicked; and his characters ſhall be outrageous lo- 


vers and philoſophers. 


AND he ſhall ſay to the univerſe, «I am a favou- 
| | rite 
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rite of fortune I write and I receive lovedetters of 
and the univerſe ſhall ſee the letters he received 
were written by himſelf. 


AND in his romance he ſhall teach the art of ſub- 
orning a maiden by philoſophy ; and ſhe ſhall learn 
from her lover to forget ſhame, and become ridicu- 
lous, and write maxims, 


AND ſhe ſhall give her lover the firſt kiſs upon 
His lips, and ſhall invite him to lie with her, and he 
ſhall lie with her, and ſhe ſhall become big with 
metaphyſics, and her billet-doux ſhall be homilies 
of philoſophy. | 


AND he ſhall teach her that parents have no au- 
thority in the choice of a huſband, and he ſhall paint 
them barbarous and unnatural. 


AND he ſhall refuſe wages from the father, be- 
cauſe of the delicacy natural to men, and receive mo- 
ney underhand from the daughter, which he ſhall 
prove to be exceedingly proper, 


AND he ſhall get drunk with an Engliſh Lord, 
who ſhall inſult him; and he ſhall propoſe to fight 
with the Engliſh Lord; and his miſtreſs, who has 
loſt the honour of her own ſex, ſhall decide upon 
that of men; and ſhe ſhall teach him, who taught 
Her every thing, that he ought not to fight. 
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AND he ſhall receive a penſion from the Lord, 
and ſhall go to Paris, where he ſhall not frequent 
the ſociety of well-bred and ſenſible people, but of 
Airts and petit-maitres, and he ſhall believe he has 
ſeen Paris, 


AND he ſhall write to his miſtreſs that the wo- 
men are grenadiers, go naked, and refuſe nothing 
to any man they chance to meet, 


Ap when the ſame women ſhall receive him at 
their country-houſes, and amuſe themſelves with his 
vanity, he ſhall ſay they are prodigies of reaſon and 
virtue. 


AND the petit-maitres ſhall bring him to a bro- 
thel, and he ſhall get drunk like a fool, and lie with 
ſtrange women, and write an account of all this tg 
his miſtreſs, and ſhe ſhall thank him, 


AND he ſhall receive his miſtreſs's picture, and 
his imagination ſhall kindle at the ſight ; and his 
miſtreſs ſhall give him obſcene leſſons on ſolitary 
chaſtity, 


Ap this miſtreſs ſhall marry the firſt man that 
arrives from the world's end; and, notwithſtanding 
all her craft, ſhe ſhall imagine no means to break 
off the match ; and ſhe ſhall paſs intrepidly from her 
lover's to her huſband's arms, 


AND 
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Axp her huſband ſhall know, before his mar- 
riage, that ſhe is deſperately in love with and belo- 
ved by another man; and he ſhall voluntarily make 
them miſerable ; but he ſhall be a good man, and, 
moreover, an Atheiſt, 


AD his wife ſhall immediately find herſelf ex- 
ceedingly happy, and ſhall write to her lover—that, 
were ſhe ſtill free, ſhe would prefer her huſband to 
him, 


AND the philoſophic lover ſhall reſolve to kill 
himſelf, 


AND he ſhall write a long diſſertation, to prove 
that a man ought to kill himſelf when he has loſt 
his miſtreſs ; and his friend ſhall prove the thing 
not worth the trouble; and the philoſopher ſhall 
not kill himſelf, 


AND he ſhall make the tour of the globe, to give 
his miſtreſs's children time to grow, that he may 
return to be their preceptor, and teach them virtue, 
as he taught their mother. 


AND the philoſopher ſhall ſee nothing in his tour 
round the globe. 


AND he ſhall return to Europe. 


AND the huſband of his miſtreſs, though ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with their whole intrigue, ſhall bring his 
good . to his houſe, 


AND the virtuous wife ſhall leap upon his neck 
at his entrance, and the huſband ſhall be charmed; 
and they ſhall all three embrace every day; and the 
huſband ſhall be jocoſe upon their adventures, and 
ſhall believe they are become reaſonable; and they 
hall continue to love with extaſy, and ſhall delight 
to remember their voluptuouſneſs; and they ſhall 
walk hand in hand, and weep, | 


Axp the philoſopher being in a boat, with his 
miſtreſs alone, ſhall be inclined to throw her over- 
board, and jump after her. 


Aup they ſhall call all this virtue and philoſo- 


phy. - 


AND while they talk of virtue and philoſophy, 
no one ſhall be able to comprehend what is either 
virtue or philoſophy. 


AND they ſhall prove virtue no longer to conſiſt 
in the fear of temptation, but in the pleaſure of be- 
ing continually expoſed to it ; and philoſophy ſhall 
be the art of making vice amiable. 


AND the _hilofopher's miſtreſs ſhall have a few 
trees, and a ſmall ſtream in her garden ; and ſhe ſhall 
* 21 
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call her gardens Elyſium, and no one ſhall be able 
to comprehend her. 


Anv the ſhall feed the wanton ſparrows in her 
Elyſium 3 and ſhe ſhall watch her domeſtics, male 
and female, left they ſhauld be as amorous as her- 
ſelf. He 


AND ſhe ſhall ſup with her day-labourers, and 
hold them in great reſpect; and ſhall beat hemp with 
them, with her philoſopher at her ſide. 


AnD her philoſopher will determine to beat hemp 
the next day, the day after, and every day of his 
life. 


AND the labourers fhall ſing, and the philoſopher 
{hall be enchanted by their melodies, although not 
Italian. 


AND ſhe ſhall educate her children with great 
care, and ſhall not let them ſpeak before ſtrangers, 
nor hear the name of God. 


AND ſhe ſhall gormandize; but ſhe ſhall cat beans 
and peale ſeldom, and only in the temple of Apollo, 
and this ſhall be philoſophic forbearance. 


AND ſhe ſhall write to her good friend, that ſhe 
continues as ſhe began, that is, to love him paſ- 
ſionately. 

wh AND 
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AND the huſband ſhall ſend the letter to the lo- 
ver. | 


. . AND they ſhall not know what is become of the 


* . 
” 


Ax they ſhall-not care what is become of the 
lover. Y | . 


Ax the whole romance ſhall be uſeful, good, 


and moral; for it ſhall prove that daughters have a 


right to diſpoſe of their hearts, hands, and favours; 


without conſulting parents, or regarding the inequa- 
lity of conditions. 


AND it ſhall ſhew that, while you talk of virtue, 
it is uſeleſs to practiſe it. 
. AnD that it is the duty of a young girl to go to 
bed to one man, and marry another. 


Ap that it is ſufficient for thoſe who deliver 


. themſelves up to vice to feel a temporary remorſe for 


virtue. 


| * 
' AND that a huſband ought to open his doors and 
his arms to his wife's lover. 


AND that the wife ought to have him for ever in 
her arms, and dal in good part the. huſband's s jokes 


and the lover's whuns, 


n | | | AND 


\ 
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AND ſhe ought to prove, or believe ſhe has pro- 
ved, that love between married people is uſeleſs and 

AND this book ſhall be written in an emphatic 
ſtile, which ſhall impoſe upon ſimple people. 


AND the author ſhall abound in words, and mal 


ſuppoſe he abounds in arguments. 


An he ſhall heap one exaggeration upon ano- 


ther, and he ſhall have no exceptions. 


AND he ſhall wiſh to be forcible; and he ſhall 
be extravagant; and he ſhall always induſtriouſly 
draw general concluſions from particular caſes, 


Anp he ſhall neither know ſimplicity, truth, or 
nature; and he ſhall apply all his force to explain 
the eaſieſt or moſt trifling things; and ſarcaſm ſhall 
be thought reaſon, and his talents ſhall caricature 
virtue, and overthrow good ſenſe ; and he ſhall gaze 
upon the phantoms of his brain, and his eyes ſhall 


never ſee reality. 


AND, like empirics, who make wounds to ſhew the | 
power of their ſpecifics, he ſhall poiſon ſouls, that 
he may have the glory of curing them; aud the poi- 
ſon ſhall act violently on the mind and on the heart; 
but the antidote ſhall act on the mind only, and the 
poiſon ſhall prevail. | 
R AND 
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AND he ſhall vaunt that he has dug a pit, and 
think himſelf free from reproach, by ſaying, « Woe 
be to the young girls that fall into my pit; I have 
warned them of it in my preface.” —And young girls 
never read prefaces, 


AnD when, in his romance, he ſhall have mutu- 
ally degraded philoſophy by manners, and manners 
by philoſophy, he ſhall ſay, a corrupt people muſt 

have romances. ' 


AND he ſhall alſo ſay, a corrupt people muſt have 
rogues. 


ANp he ſhall leave the world to draw the conclu- 
ſion. 


AND he ſhall add, to juſtify himſelf for having 
written a book where vice predominates, that he 
lived in an age when it was impoſſible to be good. 


 AnD, to excuſe himſelf, he 8 ie all 
mankind. | 


AND ſhall threaten to deſpiſe all thoſe who do not 
believe in his book. 


AND virtuous people ſhall conſider his folly with 
an eye of pity. 

AND he ſhall no longer be called a philoſopher, 
but the moſt eloquent of all the ſophiſts. 


AND they ſhall wonder how a pure mind could 


conceive ſuch an impure book, 
AN 0 
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AND thoſe who believed in him ſhall believe in 
him NO more. 


E. C. 
— — 


Tu E two following letters lately fell into my 
hands. They are intereſting and natural, and may 
be uſeful, as they ſpeak the language of good ſenſe, 
founded on experience, and ſtrongly exemplify, that 
rectitude of conduct alone can inſure happineſs and 
peace of mind. They are ſaid to be written hy the 
famous Conſtantia Phillips, in her fortieth year, to 
the late Lord Cheſterfield, in which ſhe gives a 
picture of her own feelings, amidſt all the pleaſure, 
gaiety, admiration, and fi plendor, that attended her 
in the meridian of life. 


In her retirement ſhe was occupied in educating a 
niece. Little, perhaps, might be expected from a per- 
ſon of her character on ſuch a ſubject as female edu- 
cation, but her plan will be found well calculated to 
train a young woman to avoid the rocks on which 
ſhe herſelf had ſtruck. 

I am, &c. 


SCIPIO. 


LOTT 3-2 L 


« WHEN I wait upon your Lordſhip with my 
uſual ſprightlineſs and gaiety, pleaſed with the chit- 
R 2 chat 
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chat of an hour, my loſs of beauty is forgotten, and 
you go back five and twenty years, for my enter- 
tainment, and even condeſcend to ſuit your con- 
verſation to that gay time; imagining, no doubt, that 
I have too much of the woman in my compoſition 
to endure the thoughts of antiquated beauty. But, 
my Lord, believe me, I am fo little out of humour 
with my loſs that way, that I could, with infinite 
pleaſure and entertainment to myſelf, talk to your , 
. Lordſhip upon graver matters, without being under 
any apprehenſion. that my ſentiments would leſſen 
me in your eſteem. It is true, I was born conſtitu- 
tionally with as great a ſhare of vivacity and ſpirits 
as any woman in the world; but I may fay by for- 
tune, as Milton faid upon his own blindneſs : « In 
my beginning I was preſented with an univerſal 
blank; and the obligations I had to nature were per- 
verted by my accidental poverty, which turned that 
beauty that was beſtowed oh me to fo many ſnares 
by which I was ruined and undone; and, in 
conſequence, I have paſſed my life in ſorrow and 
miſery :? And however this declaration may ſhock 
your Lordfhip's belief, it is moſt ſolemnly true; 
for, when in my youth, a time in which we are 
generally too much taken up with pleaſures, to 
give ourſelves leiſure to reflect upon the rectitude of 
the means by which we obtain them; even then, I 
ſay, when we cheat our uuderſtandings with the 
dazzling proſpects of imaginary pleaſures, —I was 
wretched becauſe the pleaſures and gaĩeties which 
I taſted, had not their foundation upon a juſt and 

honourable 
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honourable baſfis.—I was allured and flattered by 
gaudy appearances, becauſe I faw the eyes and ado- 
ration of the world followed thoſe appearances ; but, 
my Lord, my nightly flumbers, and the moments 
we are wont to turn our eyes inward on ourſelves, 
were diſturbed, and the ſweets of reſt embittered by 
the ſtinging reflections that followed the means by 
which thoſe appearances were ſupported! Still, 
however, I went on, in hopes of better fate, until 
I found myſelf in the condition of a young prodigal, 
who, having brought his fortune to the laſt ſtake, 
hazards even that, hoping to retrieve ; and, like him 
too, (but alas! too late), I found myſelf cheated 
and undone: And this I ſoon found out; but at 
the ſame time perccived that cruel bar for ever ſhut 
againſt me, by which our unhappy fex, when once 
they offend againſt Virtue's ſacred rule, are rigo- 
rouſly excluded from any degree of fame, be our fu- 
ture conduct ever ſo nice, or ſcrupulouſly regu- 
lar. | 


Such is the fate unhappy women find, 

And ſach the curſe eatail'd upon our kind, 
That Man, the lawleſs libertine, may rove . 
Free and unqueſtion'd thro' the wills of love; 

While Woman, Senſe and Nature's caſy fool, 

If poor weak Woman ſwerve from Virtue's rule— 

If, ſtrongly charm'd, ſhe leave the thorny way, 

And in the ſofter paths of Pleaſure ſtray,- 

Ruin enſues, reproach, and endleſs ſhame, 

And one falſe ſtep for ever damns her fame. 

In vain, with tears, the loſs ſhe may deplore— 

In vain look back to what ſhe was before— e 
She ſets—like ſtars that fall—to riſe no more. 
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« T BECAME careleſs of my conduct; becauſe 1 
found all efforts to retrieve my loſs were in vain :— 
Were it otherwiſe, no woman, having had but a to- 
lerable education, could poſſibly, when reflections 
returned, ſubmit to live in any degree of infamy, let 
the temptations be ever ſo great and flattering. For 
my own part, I moſt ſolemnly aver, I would not.— 
To have been miſtreſs even to an emperor, I ſhould 
have always looked upon as a ſtate of infamy, miſe- 
ry, and dependence, to which I would have eſteem- 
ed the humbleſt condition of innocence that can be 
imagined, infinitely preferable. 


« SUcn, indeed, are the diſadvantages we labour 
under from being born women, that, for my own 
part, were beauty as laſting as our period of life, to 
change my ſex I would be contented to be as deform- 
ed and ugly as Æſop. 

« For example, who denies Mr T G—— 
to be a man of honour? Yet this very man firſt be- 
trayed and ruined the unhappy Miſs Phillips ; baſe- 
ly, nay villainouſly ruined her, and after that aban- 
doned her to ſorrow, miſery, and infamy, which 
was the ſource of all the ruin and unhappineſs that 
has fince befallen her, and for which ſhe is deſpiſed 
and ſhunned by the modeſt and valuable part of her 
own ſex, and treated with levity by your's. 


« In the firſt outſetting of a young girl's life, if 
ſhe makes a ſlip from honour, how quick ſoever her 
return 
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return may be, though her life and conduct ſhould 
ever after eſcape, yet ſhe will be branded to her laſt 
moments with that miſdemeanour and misfortune 
and if ſhe is beautiful, every man thinks he has a 
right to demand the poſſeſſion of her perſon, upon 
the ſame baſe terms with the firſt ! 


&« My life has been one continued ſcene of er- 
ror, miſtake, and unhappineſs. I was, by my ill 
fate, left miſtreſs of myſelf, before the time I ought 
to have forſaken my nurſery :—A great lady indeed 
would have been my kind protectreſs ; but it pleaſed 
my father to remove me from her protection. Like 
your Lordſhip, I launched early into the world; 
but you, with all the advantages of high birth and 
fortune; I with nothing but my beauty, which in- 
deed, while it laſted, amply ſupplied the deficiencies 
of my fortune. You travelled to do your country 
honour ; I wandered in foreign countries too, be- 
cauſe ſtrangers paid me thoſe honours I was denied 
in my own, till tired with ſeeing and being ſeen, I 
returned to my native home, which I always pined 
after, though the only one in which I have been ill 
treated. However, from the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 
my fortune, I have at length gleaned this uſeful and 
neceſſary part of philoſophy : I have lived in the world 
long enough ta deſpiſe it; I have ſought for a friend 
till I am tired with the ſearch ; and I find the only 
real comforts wwe can enjoy are thoſe we make to our- 
ſelves.“ 


LETTER 


— —— — ̃ —— —— — 
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LETTER n 


Mr Loxp, 


1 Frequently roam up and down my little garden, 
and, in my minds eye, behold your Lordſhip the 
ſame way eraployed, and it is then I nen 
the world. 


Tax ill treatment I have received from it has 
taught me wiſdom, but not hardneſs of heart. I am 
never ſo contented as when I can contribute to the 
happineſs of thoſe about me. 


In this little ſtate of tranquillity I move; but, as 
life would ſoon become tireſome had we no end to 
purſue, mine is bent on the preſervation and happineſs 
of an only fiſter and her little family, of whom I am 
the ſole ſupport and dependence. Part of theſe is one 
daughter, now about the age of fifteen; and in the 
pains I have taken with her education, will beſt be de- 
ſcribed my ſentiments of the true duty of a woman. 


Mr Lord, I have taught her to love and to fear 
God as the firſt principle, on which her every other 
happineſs depends; for the modiſh way of teaching 
young ladies this firſt of duties, I look upon as one 
of the moſt ſhocking neglects in their education; and 


ſo little is Sa eſſential part regarded, that if you aſk 
of 
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of what religion a fine lady is, ſhe is ſcarce able to 
give you a rational anſwer: Indeed, if you proceed 
farther, and enquire reſpecting the rules and tenets 
of jt, you find them, for the moſt part, totally igno- 
rant! and I muſt confeſs, in either ſex, where they 
have not real religion, by which, my Lord, I don't 
mean any particular mode of worſhip, but the true 
love and fear of Gad, there can be no other moral 
virtue : For I can very ſoon bring myſelf to conceive, 
what the man or woman's actions muſt be, who has 
no dependence upon future reward or puniſhment. 


Mr Lord, I have moft carefully examined what 
the word virtue means, to prevent this child's run- 
ning away with an idea, that the whole of virtue is 
comprized in chaſtity. I hold that to be no doubt 
a concomitant ; but that it is alſo neceſſary that a 
woman ſhould have every other moral virtue to ac- 
company it. In order to attain to this pitch of per- 
fection, I would have her general behaviour modeſt 
without conſtraint, affable without boldneſs, reſerved 


without prudery, and gay without levity, and, by 
ſhewing her the advantages of temperance and pa- 
tience, I hope to make them her choice. I ſhall 
endeavour, too, to teach her humility, but without 
meanneſs ; for I would give her ſuch a conſciouſneſs 
of her own worth as may tend to her preſervation. 
I will alſo endeavour to give her an idea of charity, 
not as it is commonly underſtood, but according to 
the true genuine ſenſe and meaning of it; and I 
look upon one eſſential of that charity, we are re- 

8 commended 
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commended to practiſe for one another, to have an 
utter deteſtation for detraction. TxvTH, my Lord, 
IT recommend as a fundamental never to be varied 
from, and the ſtricteſt watch over her paſſions ; for, 
though no human creature is able to attain a total 
government of them, yet, cloſely guarded, they 
may be kept in ſuch ſubjection, as to give us the pro- 
per maſtery of them, and, in that cafe, how many 
evils do we avoid ? Pops ſays, 


Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endnre, then pity, then embrace. 


By reminding het of the ridiculous figure ſhe 
frequently obſerves talking women make, ſhe will 
find the neceſſity of a competent ſhare of taciturni- 
ty; and that ſhe may be ſure to keep her own ho- 
neſt purpoſes, I have taught her to think it diſhoneſt 
to betray the ſecrets of other people. 


I remember an obſervation of Montaigne, who 
was ſcrupulouſly careful of the education of an only 
daughter When his wife died, he took a governeſs 
into the houſe for her inſtruction; and being one 
day in hearing when the young lady was reading, 
ſhe came to a phraſe which might bear a double en- 
tendre. The governeſs ſtopped her with—Ob ! fee, - 
Miſs, you ſhould have paſſed that over—Never do fo 


again. 


MoNTA41GNE's 
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 MonTa1cne's reflection upon this circumſtance 
was, that too ſcrupulous caution often raiſes a cu- 
rioſity in young girls minds, that would otherwiſe 
have been dormant, and was frequently fatal to 
them. They may learn from ſuch a plan, if not en- 
forced by good ſenſe and good principles, to maſk 
and conceal their paſſions, but not to conquer or 
ſabdue them ; and they may lie ſmothered, only as 
fire pent up for want of air, which, if ever they give 
vent to, ſpreads to their complete ruin and deſtruc- 
tion. I therefore am very careful, my Lord, how 
I talk myſteriouily before this girl; and whenever I 
mention any thing to her that concerns her behavi- 
our towards your ſex, I never talk of them as ſcare- 
crows ; but endeavour to inculcate how far they may, 
conducted by her own delicacy and prudence, be in- 
ſtrumental to her happineſs; and, without that ſpe- 
cial care of herſelf, to her utter and certain mi- 


ſery. 


SHE is a beautiful girl; yet in my life I never 
told her that beauty had, or ought to have, one 
ſingle grain of merit eſſential to her well-being: On 
the contrary, that there is no other way to make 
herſelf happy, but by endeavouring to cultivate thoſe 
laſting accompliſhments of which men never tire— 
A well-taught honeſt mind, 


SHE has great ſharpneſs of wit and vivacity.— 
This, my Lord, I keep under the ſevereſt conſtraint, 
by perpetually expoſing to her view pictures of ridj- 

8 2 cule, 


* 
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cule, in the characters of witty wives, which, beg- 
ging their pardons, I muſt confeſs I think one of 
the greateſt curſes an honeſt man can be tormented 
with. lu ſhort, I have an utter abhorrence for wit 
at any rate; unleſs it is in a ſenſible good-natured 
man's keeping; but in a wife it is productive of ma- 
ny ills, The firſt thing one of theſe conceited witty 
ones generally finds out is, that her huſband is a 
fool; and can there be a more dangerous ſituation 
in nature for a woman? They may. flatter themſelves 
with ah opinion of the figure they make in that 
light; but, my Lord, I do inſiſt upon it, the only 
one they ever can ſhine in is that which borrows its 
uſtre from their huſbands. But to return to my 
niece. e | 


To prevent it ever creeping into her thoughts that 
any woman can be a goddeſs, I take great care that 
her reading ſhall be ſuited to the lectures I give. I 
am not, nor in my life ever was, poſſeſſed of a no- 
vel or a romance. She has Telemague to read for 
the improvement of her French; the Bible and Dr 
Tilhtfon for her Engliſh, and both, I hope, for her 
moral inſtruction; Hiftory I read with her, and La 
Bruyere I lay near her by way of looking glaſs ; and 
now and then, inſtead of telling her what I mean, I 
ſet her to tranſlate ſome of the uſeful places. How 
my endeavours may ſucceed, Heaven only knows; 
but theſe are the beſt methods I can ſuggeſt to train 
up a girl, by which ſhe can ever learn what is fruly 
the duty of a woman ; and if ſhe Lves to that eſtate, 


this ground-work, I hope, will produce condeſeen- 


falls to her lot, I am afraid it will be his own fault. 
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ſion, affability, temperance, prudence, charity, cha- 
ſtity, wiſdom, and religious conduct; out of which 
materials, if ſhe does not make the man happy who 


E. C. 


May 31. 1784. 


Ir 
great deal of good ſenſe, and well deſerve the peru- 
ſal of female readers. As ſupplementary to one part 
of theſe letters, allow me to ſend you the following 


paſſage, from Swift's account of Mrs Johnſton (his 


celebrated Stella), written after her death. It may 
teach ſome of our ſex how to check the offenſive 
preſumption of a puppy, or the vulgar impudence 
of a blockhead, which it is too often our misfortune 

now-a-days to meet with. The diſſoluteneſs of mens 
education allows many of them to make uſe of a low 
unbecoming ſpecies of wit, which yet they have de- | 
licacy enough to be ſhocked at when uttered before | 
a ſiſter, and would be diſguſted at the woman who | 
ſhould ſeem to underſtand them. It would be well 
for modern manners that many of our ſex could ex- 
ert the ſpirit of Stella.—Your's, &c. 


LOUISA. 


Ad 
1 
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« SHE never (ſays Dr Swift) interrupted any bo- 
dy who ſpoke ; ſhe laughed at no miſtakes they 
made, but helped them out with modeſty ; and, if 
a good thing was ſpoken, but neglected, ſhe would 
not let it fall, but ſet it in the beſt light to thoſe who 
were preſent. - She .liſtened to all that was ſaid, 
and had never the leaſt diſtraction, or — of 


thought, 


IT was'not ſafe nor prudent, in her preſence, to 


offend in the leaſt word againſt modeſty ; for ſhe 


then gave full employment to her wit, her contempt, 
and reſentment, under which even ſtupidity and 
brutality were forced to ſink into confuſion ; and the 
guilty perſon, by her future avoiding him like a 
bear or a ſatyr, was never in a way to tranſgreſs a 
ſecond time, | 
IT happened, one fingle coxcomb, of the pert 
kind, was in her company, among ſeveral other la- 
dies; and, in his flippant way, began to deliver ſome 
double meanings; the reſt flapped their fans, and 
uſed the other common expedients practiſed in ſuch 
caſes, of appearing not to mind or comprehend what 
was faid. Her behaviour was very different, and 
perhaps may be cenfured.—She ſaid thus to the 
man: Sir, All theſe ladies and I underſtand your 
«© meaning very well, having, in ſpite of our care, 
« too often met with thoſe of your ſex who wanted 
c manners and good ſenſe. But, believe me, nei- 


cc ther virtuous nor even vicious women love ſuch 


6c kind 
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« kind of converſation. However, I will leave you, 
cc and report your behaviour; and, whatever viſit 
« I make, I ſhall firſt enquire at the door whether 
« you are in the houſe, that I may be ſure to avoid 
« you.” —I know not whether a majority of ladies 
would approve of ſuch a proceeding ; but I believe 
the practice of it would ſoon put an end to that cor- 
rupt converſation, the worſt effect of dullneſs, ig- 
norance, impudence, and vulgarity, and the higheſt 
affront to the modeſty and underſtanding of the fe- 
Male ſex.” | | 


_ C. 


S IR, Auguſt 28. 1784. 


Tu E following paper I lately met by acci- 
dent with, and I ſend it you as a valuable communi- 
cation. It contains the genuine ſentiments (for it is 
in his own hand-writing) of one who lately lived an 
honour to this country as a man of learning, a phi- 
loſopher, a. critic, and a friend to ſociety. The re- 
flections of ſuch men in the calm hours of retire- 
ment are always to be regarded as precious. It is 
from them that we may look for uſeful obſervations, 
truth, and good ſenſe; for the hurry, buſtle, diſſi- 
pation, and luxury of the world, leave little room 
for reflection to the generality of mankind. Moſt 

men 
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men paſt through life as through a fever, and, at 
the cloſe of it, may ſay with the celebrated Church- 
hill in his laſt words, What a fool have I been! The 
following lines are well worthy the attention of eve- 
ry individual, and, if made a proper uſe of, will be 
a direct means of producing that reformation of mo- 
NO Pcs Huan | 


PASCAL. 


te THE ſetting apart one day in ſeven, for public 
worſhip, is not a pious inſtitution merely, but high- 
ly moral; with regard to the latter, all men are equal 
in the preſence of God; and, when a congregation 
pray for mercy and protection, one muſt be inflamed 
with good will and brotherly love to all. —In the 
next place, the ſerious and devout tone of mind, in- 
ſpired by public worſhip, ſuggeſts naturally ſelf-exa- 
mination.—Retired from the buſtle of the world, on 
that day of reſt, the errors we have been guilty of 
are recalled to memory: We are afflicted for thoſe 
errors, and firmly reſolve to be more on our guard 
in time coming. In ſhort, Sunday is a day of reſt 
from worldly concerns, in order to be more uſefully 
employed upon thoſe that are internal. Sunday, 
accordingly, is a day of account; and a candid ac- 
count every ſeventh day is the beſt preparation for 
the great day of account. A perſon who diligently 
follows out this preparatory diſcipline will ſeldom be 
at a loſs to anſwer for his own conduct, called upon 
by God or man. This leads me naturally to con- 


demn 
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demn the practice of abandoning to diverſion or mer- 
riment what remains of Sunday after public worſhip 
ſuch as parties of pleaſure, gaming, &c. or any thing 
that trifles away the time without a ſerious thought, 
as if the purpoſe were to cancel every virtuous im- 
preſſion made at public worſhip. 


« UNHAPPILY this ſalutary inſtitution can only 
be preſerved in vigour during the days of piety and 
virtue. Power and opulence are the darling objects 
of every nation; and yet, in every nation poſſeſſed 
of power and opulence, virtue ſubſides, ſelfiſhneſs 


prevails, and ſenſuality becomes the ruling paſſion. 


Then it is that the moſt ſacred inſtitutions firſt loſe 
their hold, next are diſregarded, and at laſt are made 
a ſubject of ridicule,” 


E. cz 


L The above letter occaſioned the following. 


SIR, 


| I OBSERVED, in your paper, ſome ſerious and well 


intended reflections on the obſervation of Sunday. 
Permit me, with a deſign equally laudable, to re- 


queſt your inſertion of the following narrative. 


y IN 
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Ix riding laſt ſummer through that beautiful part 
of Weſtmoreland which is in the neighbourhood of 
the lake of Windermere, I chanced to paſs through 
a ſmall village at the time when the bell was tolling 
for church, it being a Sunday morning. 


I was born and bred a Preſbyterian ; but, having 
little of the ſour leaven of fanaticiſm in my compo- 
ſition, which inclines ſome pious people to look 
with abhorrence on all who entertain ideas of reli- 
gion different in any reſpect from their own, I felt 
a ſtrong deſire to join in the exerciſe of public wor- 
ſhip, with the decent orderly ſet of country men and 
healthful ſmiling maidens who were croſſing the ſtile 
before me to go to church, I gave my horſe to my 
boy to lead to the village inn, and, entering the 
porch, was immediately perceived by a grey-headed 
old man, who acted as beadle, and who, with many 
bows and ſcrapes, conducted the ſtranger gentle- 
man into the parſon's own pew. Here was ſeated 
his wife, a decent comely woman, with four of her 
children, the eldeſt not exceeding ten years of age. 
The clergyman himſelf, a portly middle-aged man, 
in whoſe countenance ſat peace, plenty, and good 
will to all mankind, performed the accuſtomed ſer- 
vice of the liturgy, with every appearance of a real 
fenſe of the nature of that ſacred office in which he 
was engaged. He then read forth a pſalm of thankſ- 
giving, which was ſung in no inharmonious ſtrain 
by this ruſtic congregation, he himſelf leading the 

Ab area, choip 
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choir, with a clear, melodious, and animating . 
voice. 


Trar done, he gave a ſhort ſermon on theſe 
words of the Pſalmiſt, „ The earth is full of the 
goodneſs of the Lord.“ —In this plain diſcourſe, 
which had no pretenſions either to genius in the 
compoſition, or elegance of ſtile, there was, howe- 
ver, a great deal of that pleaſing, rational, and ele- 
vating ſyſtem of religion, which I ſincerely wiſh we 
oftener heard diſplayed from our pulpits, and warm- 
ly impreſſed upon our minds. This plain good man 
repreſented the Almighty as a being of boundleſs 
beneficence, who formed every living creature for 
the perception of happineſs ; who extended his fa- 
vour peculiarly to man, by multiplying to him the 
ſources of enjoyment, and endowing him with the 
capacity of deriving either uſe or pleaſure from all 
the objects of creation. He thence inferred, that 
the thankful enjoyment of theſe bleſſings was the 
moſt acceptable ſervice we could pay to our Crea- 
tor; a contented ſpirit, the higheſt tribute of praiſe. 
See, ſaid he, the inferior animals, not bleſſed as we 
with reaſon—they approach, by inſtinct, the hand 
that feeds them—they teſtify their pleaſure by gel 
tures of delight: The horſe bounds playfully over 
the freſh paſtures, and ſubmits his neck to the hand 
of his maſter ; The dog fawns upon him, and eager- 
ly attempts to return his careſſes. Shall man fall 
ſhort of the inferior creation? Does inſtinct inſpire 
more ſenſibility than ſenſe and reaſon ? Shall man, 

2 inſenſible 
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 inſenſible of the kindneſs of his Creator, refuſe thoſe 
bleſſings which He has ſhowered, around him? 
Shall he ungratefully ſpurn at thoſe innocent de- 
lights which Nature yields, and which all creation 
furniſhes ? Shame to thoſe teachers of a ſevere and 
gloomy creed, who paint the Supreme Being in the 


horrid colours of their own diſtempered minds or 


vitiated hearts. A tyrant may delight in the wanton 
exertions of power over the lives of his ſubjects.— 
Some diabolical natures have ſpread a feaſt before the 
wretch whom they condemned to die with hunger. 
But how ſhocking the thought, that the Divinity 
ſhould reſemble what is monſtrous in humanity !— 
« The Chriſtian,” ſays the gloomy fanatic, « is born 
to affliction few and evil are his days ſorrows en- 
compaſs him from his cradle dangers ſurround him 
on every ſide hell gapes under his feet The paths 
of life, indeed, are ſtrewed with pleaſures; but theſe 
arc the ſnares of the tempter, which God permits 
to be thrown in the way of his creatures, to try their 
reſolution, to exerciſe their Chriſtian forbearance, 
and to purify them for himſelf.” —How falſe, my 
children, how diſtorted is this picture of religion |— 
Did God then create man to be miſerable ?—D!id he 
form him to be the victim of tyrannic caprice ?— 
Shocking impiety |! How then ſhould the love of 
God be required of us as the firſt of our duties. Is 
it poſſible to love Him as the Divinity, who, if a 
human being, would be an object of hatred ? Nay, 
nay, my children, God is not ſuch an one as theſe 
men repreſent him. Into his nature and attributes 
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our weak eyes cannot penetrate; nor is it neceſſary 
we ſhould at all attempt it. We are concerned only 
to know what is his will ; and this ſtands revealed, 
not only in his word, but in the hearts of his crea- 
tures.—Look there, my children, examine your own 
hearts; they will teach you that the great end of 
your exiſtence is to be happy yourſelves, and to con- 
tribute to the happineſs of your fellow creatures. 
Vice and immorality are contrary to both theſe ends 
— They poiſon the enjoyment of life, both in your- 
ſelves and in others; they are therefore hateful in 
the ſight of God, and muſt be attended with his hea- 
vy diſpleaſure. But be ye virtuous ; be active in 
your ſeveral occupations ; be contented with your lot 
in life; be not envious of thoſe that are above you, 
for they have their cares which are greater than 
yours; be affectionate and charitable one towards 
another; love God as the Father of mercies; and 
enjoy thoſe innocent pleaſures which are within your 
reach, for this is the tribute moſt acceptable to your 
Creator :—Be happy here, and truſt in his inſinite 
mercy for your eternal n hereafter. 


SERVICE being ended, I could not refrain from 
paying my compliments to the good man, with whoſe 
diſcourſe I had been truly edified. In return, I was 
entreated to accept of a part of his family dinner, 
and followed him to the parſonage houſe, a neat 
ſimple building, around which was about half an acre 
of ground laid out in a garden, in which, amidſt a 
profuſion of excellent pot-herbs, there was a beauti- 
fal 
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e Here, 
faid he, is my dwelling—to me a paradiſe. This 
little garden yields me both health and amuſement. 
I labour it with my own hands; and if, at any time, 
I require a little aid, my honeſt friends of the vil- 
lage ſtrive who ſhall be the firſt to aſſiſt me. 


We were called to dinner ; and found, in a ſnug 


little parlour adorned with maps and prints, the 


nile ſpread, and a furloin of beef ſmoaking on the 
board, with its attendant pudding, together with a 
meſs of excellent vegetables. Do not think me ex- 


travagant or a voluptuary, ſaid my landlord— This 


is not my daily fare—But Sunday is always with me 
a feſtival My wife, Sir, is an excellent houſewife 


Better ale than ſhe brews is not in Weſtmoreland. ' 


Here a tankard was produced, which juſtified the 
good man's eulogium. Three charming boys, and 
a lovely girl, fat at table with us, and contributed, 
by their innocent prattle, to enhance the pleaſure of 
this domeſtic ſcene. “ Tom,” ſaid the father to the 
youngeſt of them, « tell me, my brave boy, what 
trade wilt thou be, man? I will be a parſon, fa- 
ther,“ ſaid the boy.—<« A parſon; and why, for- 
ſooth?“ . Becauſe I ſhall have beef and pudding 
a-Sundays; and every body will love me, as they do 
you, father.” —« Well ſaid, my boy; and a parſon 
thou ſhalt be, for thou haſt right orthodox notions.” 


Molly, my dear, give the * another ſlice 
of pug Vo 


AFTER 
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AFTER an hour ſpent at table, my good hoſt roſe 
from his ſeat. You muſt excuſe me for a ſhort time, 
ſaid he, while I go to pay my evening viſits The 
duties of hoſpitality muſt give way to the calls of the 
ſick and needy. I followed him to the door, where 
I obſerved a ſervant with a baſket, in which were 
the remains of the dinner which were to be diſtribu- 
ted in his viſits. Addrefling himſelf to me, . You 
have ſpent, Sir, ſaid he, the beſt part of the day 
wich me: I have a good bed at your ſervice, which 
you will do me a favour by accepting.” I excuſed 
myſelf in the beſt manner I could, affuring him it 
was. with regret I muſt deny myſelf a continuance of 
the real pleaſure I had received from his company. 
He attended me to the inn; and, as we paſſed thro? 
a ſmall common, I obſerved a circle of the young 
folks of the village, of both ſexes, ſeemingly engaged 
with great glee and merriment in ſome country- 
ſports. The ſight was new to a Scots Preſbyterian 
and I aſked him, with ſome ſurpriſe, whether he al- 
lowed his pariſhioners thoſe liberties upon the Lord's 
day. „I ſhould certainly reſtrain them,” ſaid he, 
« if it was my belief, that the Lord could be diſ- 
pleaſed with the ſight of his creatures happy and in- 
nocent : 'Theſe young men and maidens, Sir, are, to 
my knowledge, religiouſly and virtuouſly educated : 
They labour aſſiduouſly through the week: They 

are a comfort and ſupport to their parents. Man re- 
quires relaxation and amuſement ; but the poor can- 
not afford to ſacrifice to it any of thoſe hours when 
labour is lawful. Sunday, therefore, is the only day 

in 
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in which they dare indulge in this natural, this ne- 
ceſſary refreſhment :. 'Theſe honeſt people look with 
pleaſure to the approach of the Sabbath : They fay in 
their hearts, “This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it.“ The ſport, 
Sir, in which they are occupied is, I dare engage, 
perfectly innocent: There is not one in that circle 
whoſe diſpoſition is not as well known to me as that 
of my own children,” 


Tux reſpect and admiration which I felt for this 
worthy man increaſed with every word he uttered. 
How amiable, ſaid I to myſelf, is religion, in the 
principles and practice of this good paſtor! I took 
my leave of him as of one for whom I was diſpoſed 
to feel the warmeſt, the moſt fraternal affection ; 
and I look upon this day, which has procured me 
the acquaintance of ſo valuable a character, as one 
of the moſt fortunate of my life. 


1 letter, 1 fhll ſend you a contraſt t 
this picture. 


I am, &c. 


EUSEBIUS. 
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LETTER H. 


SIR, 


IN my laſt letter, I ſent you a few anecdotes of a 


day ſpent with a country clergyman in the weſt of 


England, in whoſe principles and practice, religion, 
in my opinion, appeared in its moſt amiahle garb. 
In fulfilment of a promiſe which accompanied that 


letter, I now ſend you a contraſt to that picture, be- 


ing genuine anecdotes of one whom the French at 
this day boaſt of as an honour to their nation. 


Br aist PASCAL, author of the Lettres Provincia- 


bes, Penſees Chretiennes, &c. was endowed by Nature 


with a premature and moſt acute genius, which diſ- 
played itſelf particularly in natural philoſophy and 
the mathematics. While almoſt an infant, he had, 
without the aid either of a maſter, or of books, made 
a great progreſs in geometry. While yet a boy, he 
had made diſcoveries in the mathematics, which 
were the admiration of the ableſt philoſophers in 
France. He ſaw the demonſtration of the moſt in- 
tricate problems as it were intuitively, and without 


the neceſſity of uſing a progreſſive chain of reaſon- 
ing. The learned men of the age prognoſticated 


the greateſt diſcoveries for the improvement of ſci- 
ence, and the benefit of mankind, from the matured 
| U abilities 
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abilities of this ſurpriſing youth. At the age of 
twenty-four, upon reading ſome books of devotion, 
the mind of Paſcal underwent a wonderful revolu- 
tion. His ſiſter, Madame Perrier, who has written 
his life, informs us, that, from that time, he conſi- 
dered every worldly purfuit as unworthy of a Chri- 
ſtian; and laid down a ſolemn reſolution to devote 
the remainder of his life to religion alone. 


Tx firſt fruits of his extraordinary piety mani- 
feſted themſelves on occafion of a certain philoſo- 
phical lecturer, who, in ſome theological diſputations, 
had ventured to aſſert that there was a difference in 
the corporeal nature of our Saviour, from the fleſh 
and blood of ordinary men. Paſcal's conſcience com- 
pelled him immediately to lodge an information a- 
gainſt this heretic with the Archbiſhop of Rouen. 
The lecturer, to ſave himſelf from the vengeance of 
the Church, publicly recanted his errors, which was 
a great triumph to all good Catholics, 


Tax next ftriking manifeſtation of the zeal of 
Paſcal, was the convincing a young and beautiful ſi- 
ter, of the ſinfulneſs of this world and its vanities 
and making her believe there was the higheſt merit 
in ſhutting herſelf up in a monaſtery. She entered 
accordingly into one of the moſt auſtere and rigid 
diſcipline, where her conſtitution warring with her 
piety, yielded, at length, to the ſeverities which ſhe 
practiſed 3 and ſhe died at the age of 36. | 


MADAME 
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MaDaME PERRIER proceeds to inform us, that 
the young Paſcal, from the moment of his conceiving 
theſe thoughts of the excellence of religion, laid it 
down as a fixed principle to renounce” every grati- 
fication in life : Although bred up with delicacy, and 
_ amidſt opulence, he now refuſed the aſſiſtance of a 
ſervant in the performance of any thing which he 
could do for himſelf: He would not ſuffer his bed 
to be made, nor his dinner to be brought him: 
When the calls of hunger became too importunate, 
he went to the kitchen, and haſtily ſatisfied them 
with any thing he could find : 'To have a choice in 
his food appeared to him the vileſt ſenſuality. He 
ſpent his whole time in prayer, and in the reading 
of the Scriptures. 


Tux biographer of Paſcal tells us, that his conſti- 
tution was ſo utterly debilitated and worn out by the 
rigour of his life, and the privation of all the amuſe- 
ments cuſtomary to youth, that he became the mar- 
tyr of diſeaſe before he was thirty years of age. His 
phyſicians endeavoured now to diſſuade him from 
thoſe auſterities which he practiſed, by repreſenting 
to him the danger which his health underwent, and 
the abſolute neceſſity of making that (for ſome time 
at leaſt) the chief object of his care. But his ſiſter, 
the Nun, who was in a ſimilar ſituation, returned 
the kind offices he had ſhown to her, by convincing 
him that his ſpiritual health was an object of infi- 
nitely higher importance : 'That he ought to proceed 
. courageouſly in the courſe in which he was now en- 
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gaged; for that God certainly deſtined him for a 
ſtate of much greater perfection than what he had 
yet attained to. Theſe good counſels ſtrengthened 
his pious reſolutions z and, from that time, all earth- 


ly objects appeared to him utterly vain and frivolous, 


and he gave himſelf up, without reſerve, to the care 
of his eternal welfare. 


Ar this time, the extraordinary ſanctity of his 
character occaſioned him frequent viſits from many 
pious perſons of great rank, who wiſhed to be edi- 
fied by his counſels and converſation. In theſe vi- 
fits he had great ſatisfaction, from conſidering the 
advantage that might thence accrue to the cauſe of 


religion; but he began to fear, leſt a motive of va- 
nity, which he was conſcious had ſome ſhare in this 


gratification, ſhould be offenſive in the ſight of God. 
He ſoon found, fays his ſiſter, a remedy for that. — 
He put round his naked body an iron girdle, full of 
ſharp points, and whenever a vain thought came 
acroſs his imagination, he ſtruck the girdle with his 
elbow, ſo as to force the points into his fleſh, and 


this quickly brought him back to a proper eſtimation 


of himſelf. This practice he perſevered in till his 
death. About four years before that period, his in- 
firmities and bodily complaints increaſed to ſuch a 
height, that he could neither follow, as uſual, his re- 
ligious ſtudies, nor aſſiſt others as he was wont.— 
This ſituation, - however, was very profitable to him- 
ſelf; for the patience with which he endured his 
ſufferings made him the more acceptable to his Crea- 
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tor, and the maxim which he inviolably purſued, of 
refuſing every thing that was agreeable to his ſenſes, 
fitted him for that ſuperior and extatic enjoyment 
for which alone he panted. He continued in the 
mean time, in a moſt angelic manner, to mortify 
his natural appetites and the calls of his ſenſes. He 
made it a rule to ſwallow his victuals without chew- 
ing them, leſt they ſhould afford any gratification to 
his palate z for the ſame reaſon, when taking medi- 
cines, he always preferred thoſe that were moſt nau- 
ſeous. C Mortification and affliftion,” he would 
frequently ſay, © is the condition in which a Chri- 
ſtian ought to paſs his life. How happy is it then 
for me to be reduced by neceſſity to that falutary 
condition!“ Thus he continued, fays his ſiſter, ad- 
vancing daily in perfection and ſpiritual health, as 
his bodily conſtitution declined, till at length, in a 
fit of convulſion, which was miraculouſly ſuſpended 
for a few minutes, while he received the viaticum 
and extreme unction, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, he died. 


Ox this picture, and the contraſt which it forms 
to that contained in my former letter, it is not ne- 


ceſſary to make many reflections. Two very oppo- 
lite characters are delineated in theſe letters; yet 


both acting upon the ſame principle, a deſire of re- 
gulating their life according to what they believe to 
be the will of their Creator. See the country cler- 
gyman, a man of plain common ſenſe, without pre- 
tenſion to talents or to ſuperiority of intellect, in- 


ſtilling 
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Rilling into his flock the love of the Supreme Being, 
as the Father of mercies, delighted with the happi- 
neſs of his creatures. Behold him, with heartfelt 
delight, diſcharging the duties which he owes to 
| ſociety, as a huſband, a father, and a friend. The 
innocent enjoyment of life he repreſents as a duty of 
religion. Happy in himſelf, he diffuſes happineſs 
on all around him.—View next the celebrated Paſ- 
cal—Endowed by nature with a genius to enlighten 
and improve mankind, to advance the glory of God, 
by contributing to the good of ſociety—he conceives 
that mortification is neceflary for his ſoul's welfare. 
He believes it an act of piety to extinguiſh in the 
breaſt of a ſiſter the voice of nature urging to the 
bliſsful duties of a wife and of a mother, and exults 
in the thought that the auſterities which ſhortened 
her life were the price of her eternal ſalvation. —Pur- 
ſuing for himſelf the ſame courſe, he ſolicits pain 
and affliction, becomes the voluntary victim of incu- 
rable diſeaſe, and dies, for the glory of God, a pre- 
mature death. | 


Wuo can heſitate a moment to determine which 
of theſe men entertains the moſt worthy ideas of the 
Divine Being ?—Who will heſitate to exclaim, « If 
Religion is amiable, what a hideous monſter is Fa- 
naticiſm! ? e e 

EUSEBIUS. 
E. C. *r. 


[This 
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[This ſubject was continued in the two following 
Letters, in anſwer to EuskBIus.J 


r 
8 I R, 


I PERCEIVE the communication I lately ſent you 
has occaſioned two very well written and well in- 
tended letters from EuskBIUS. The ſentiments I 
gave you under the accidental ſignature of Pascar, 
on the moral tendency of the ſtrict obſervance of 
Sunday, were from the hand-writing of the late in- 
genious Lord Kames. I thought they did great ho- 
nour to his memory, and I was happy to have the 


opportunity of making them known to the public, 


although I only mentioned him by the way, as a phi- 
loſopher, a critic, and a friend to ſociety. No man 
will deny him the character; for the public ſpirit 
which animated all his reſearches, his various erudi- 
tion, and the perſevering induſtry he exerted for the 
inſtruction of the age, amidſt the duties of an im- 
portant function, and the multiplied occupations of 
an active private life, entitle his memory to the moſt 
honourable applauſe. I ſaid, that the reflections of 
ſuch men, in the calm hours of retirement, are al- 
ways to be regarded as precious; for from them we 
may look for obſervation, truth, and good ſenſe. 
But it has been reſerved for EuskBIVs to term the 
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ſerious ſenſible ſentiments of Lord Kames fanatical, 
Could his Lordſhip raiſe his head from the grave, 
what would his aſtoniſhment be, and how would his 
cotemporaries ſtare, at the quick tranſition of opi- 
nions in the world which they lately left! 


Lok D KAuks fays, “Sunday is a day of reſt 
from worldly concerns, in order to be more uſefully 
employed upon thoſe that are internal. He con- 
demns diverſion or merriment, or whatever tends to 
diffipate or diſtract the thoughts on that day, which 
ought to be paſſed in moral improvement and ſelf- 
examination. And will not every perſon practiſing 
this, find themſelves better men and better Chriſti- 
ans ? Yet this rational and ſolidly ſenſible opinion is, 
by EusEB1vs, thought to be fanaticiſm. From this 
one is naturally led to enquire what fanaticiſm means? 
and, upon examination, it will be found to reſemble 
Pope's deſcription of the north. Js 


Aſk where's the north ?—At York, tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; — and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


EvERr perſon, according to his own ſyſtem of 
indulgence, terms the perſon obſerving a purer ſyſ- 
tem of conduct a fanatic. The groſs voluptuary, in- 
dulging in lawleſs ſenſuality, terms the man of mo- 
deration and morality, who ſcruples at acts of in- 
temperance, a fanatic. The perſon who obſerves 
the external forms of religion, to quiet a ſtupid con- 


ſcience, although ſecretly practiſing the groſſeſt 


vices, 
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vices, terms the man who openly endeavours at pu- 
rity of heart and conduct, a fanatic. In ſhort, every 
perſon who riſes above another, in moral rectitude, 
. is (now-a-days), by the inferior, termed a fanatic ; 
and fanaticiſm is applied, from the loweſt degree 
of brutal debaſement, to each ſuperior claſs, as 
they rife towards moral perfection. 


EvusEB1vs contraſts Lord Kames's opinion of the 
tendency of the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, with a 
Sunday he paſſed (as he ſays) in Weſtmoreland. — 
EvusEB1vs tells us of a parſon, the very picture of 
fat contented ignorance ſmiling on the earth, (who 
probably never exiſted but in his own brain) that en- 
joyed a ſmoking firloin on Sundays, and drank good 
ale; whoſe doctrine to his flock was, See the inferior 
animals, not bleſſed with reaſon ; they friſk and play, 
devour their paſture, and follow their inſtincts, and 
are happy therefore, why ſhould man, who is of a 


fuperior nature, not enjoy what is ſet before him? 


that is, —why ſhould not man, endued with reaſon, 
enlightened by revelation, accountable for every 


thought, word, and action, and whoſe higheſt mo- 
ral attainments fall ſhort of his duty, not be a beaſt, 


or indulge as much as they? 


AFTER the account of this edifying ſermon, and 
the comfortable dinner, we are told of the parſon's 
walking out to diſtribute the picked bones of the fir- 
loin, and of his pariſhioners gamboling and dancing 
in merriment on the green. The parſon, it is ſaid, 
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approved of the exerciſe, tru/ling they were inno- 
cently. employed. 'To have completed the pious in- 
nocent day, his Reverence ſhould have joined the 
groupe in the country dance, and then he would 
have exhibited the character of a perfect clergyman 
in the opinion of EuszB1vs. To ſum up the whole 
picture, it would then ſtand thus: On Sunday to 
teach his flock to follow nature, and carefully ob- 
ſerve the beaſts of the field as their example, and be 
thankful. After this inſtructing diſcovery, to go to 
the parſonage houſe, and eat ſmoking beef, quaff 
ale, and take a pipe. In the evening to ſee his pari- 
ſhioners dance; and, no doubt, afterwards, with his 
family, to take a rubber at whiſt, or a pool at qua- 
drille. The whole of the day's tranſactions would 
be ſanctiſied by the jolly parſon's ſaying, at the cloſe, 
« 7 he Lord be praiſed—T he earth is di of the good 


neſs of the Lord.” . 


Mar ſuch clergymen, however, as EUsEB1Us's 
parſon, be long kept from being the ſpiritual guides 
of Scotland. When the clergy become, either by 
precept or example, the means of relaxing the 
morals, or flattering the follies and vices of the 
people, a ſpeedy inlet muſt follow to barbariſm, ig- 
norance, and crimes, 


Tux contraſt in the ſecond letter of EustB1us, 
of Blaiſe Paſcal, who carried mortification to an ex- 
treme degree, has no connection with the rational 
piety contained in the quotation from Lord Kames, 


On 


Pr 
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on the importance to the individual, and to ſociety, 
of keeping Sunday religiouſly, therefore cannot here 
be taken notice of. —It may, with truth, however, 
be affirmed, that no perſon can read the writings of 
Paſcal without admiration and improvement.—T 
ſhall, for once more, aſſume the ſignature. 


PASCAL. 
e. 
— — 
26 17 ae Hs IT. 
&& £ 


SoME papers which you lately inſerted concerning 
the obſervation of Sunday, have led me to offer you 
a few remarks upon that ſubject. 


In this age of extreme politeneſs, when faſhion 
denominates every thing ſerious fanatical, it is poſ- 
ſible that ſome, with a faſtidious glance and an in- 
terjection to this efſect, may paſs on to another part 
of the paper. But we are not all of this claſs; many 
of us love to have a little of the uſeful mixed with 
the amuſing, and will not think a corner of a Sa- 
turday's paper ill employed in recommending a de- 
cent regard to the Sunday. 


I, among others, was exceedingly gratified by 
the fragment which you lately inſerted from the pa- 


pers of a late eminent Philoſopher and Judge of this 


X 2 country 
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country upon that ſubject. Your correſpondent, 
who favoured you with this communication, is en- 
titled to the thanks of every friend to ſociety; for 
the ſentiments of Lord Kames, in favour of religious 
duty, will have weight with many, who either do 
not often hear, or pay but little regard to the ad- 
monitions of profeſſional teachers. 


Bur I am not a little at a loſs to conceive what 
good end your other correſpondent could propoſe to 
himſelf, firſt, by his tale of an Engliſh parſon (bor- 
rowed, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt in part, from Goldſmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield), who vindicated his parifhion- 
ers in devoting Sunday afternoons to public ſports z 
and then, by the diſmal picture of fanaticiſm exhi- 
bited in the example of the good but miſguided 
Paſcal. 


PRrAY, has this age any tendency to fanaticiſm, 
or do the manners of the times indicate a diſpoſition 
to obſerve the Sabbath with a judaical rigour ?—If 
your correſpondent has any fears upon this head, let 
him only obſerve 'the ſtreets of the metropolis, 
or of almoſt any other great town, upon Sunday 
evenings, and he will ſoon be cured. But the 
ſpirited and juſt animadverſions of PascaL ſave me 
the trouble of beſtowing farther attention upon Eu- 

SEBIUS. 


Wau I wiſh your readers to be perſuaded of is, 
that the Sabbath is really of divine inſtitution ; and 
that, 
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that, although it were not, its beneficial conſequen- 
ces to ſociety are ſo obvious and ſo great, as to re- 
commend its religious obſervance to every friend to 
virtue. 


THAT a certain portion of our time is due to the 
worſhip of our Creator, and to preparation for that 
endleſs ſtate of being to which the current of time 
is faſt carrying all of us, is a dictate of reaſon, it is 
founded in man's condition and proſpects, and is in- 
deed a ſelf-evident propoſition : But reaſon could 
not have certainly told what particular portion of 
time ought to be ſet apart for theſe purpoſes; upon 
this point the opinions of mankind would have been 
widely different; oppoſite and interfering practices 
would have been obſerved; and, conſequently, the 
obſervation of a day of religious reſt prevented or 
defeated. —Revelation, therefore, interpoſes, and 
tells mankind that it is the will of the Supreme Le- 
giſlator, that one day in ſeven be conſecrated to 
him; it tells us, moreover, that this was an original 
law given to man upon his creation. Vid. Gen. ii. 
3.—Of ſuch a law, many traditionary evidences are 
preſerved in heathen writers, as well as in the poſi- 
tive teſtimony of Scripture hiſtory. 


IT is an egregious miſtake, therefore, to date this 
inſtitution from the promulgation of the Moſaic œco- 
nomy. The fourth commandment contained no- 
thing more than a republication and enforcement of 
the original ſtatute. This is evident from the very 


enacting 
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enacting words of that law— Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy At is impoſſible for men 
to remember what they have not previouſly learned, 


WHEN we come down to the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, we find that it interferes no farther, with re- 
ſpect to this inſtitution, than to authoriſe a change 
upon the day of the week for its obſervance. In 
grateful commemoration of our Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion, the firſt, in place of the ſeventh, became the 
Chriſtian Sabbath; and they who ſeriouſly reflect 
upon the importance of that event, will ſcarcely fail 
to acknowledge the propriety as well as obligation 
of the change. Still the ſpirit and object of the ori- 
ginal laws are preſerved by the goſpel; for a ſeventh 
part of our time is required to be ſet apart for the 
ſervice of our Creator, and the duties of religion: 
But a controverſy upon this particular point is unne- 
ceſſary; for, if men will only allow that a ſeventh 
part of our time ſhould be obſerved as a Sabbath, 
they will feel but little diſpoſition to quarrel about 
the particular day of the week to be ſet apart for that 
end. | 


IF it is evident then that the Sabbath is of divine 
inſtitution, where is the clergyman, or any other 
man, who can produce a warrant for devoting any 
part of that day to public ſports and recreations ? In 
the law of God, I find fix days allotted to man for 
the purpoſes of a preſent life, whether of health or 


buſineſs ; but the ſeventh, in terms moſt pointed 
| and 
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and expreſs, ſet apart for God. To devote any part 
of that day, therefore, to public diverſions, can ap- 
pear, to a ſerious mind, in no other light, than a de- 


ſigned inſult upon the Majeſty of Heaven. 


By ſome foreign nations, indeed, the Sabbath is 
differently computed from what is in this country. 
Some reckon from mid-day to mid-day, and fome 
from evening to evening. If a ſeventh part of our 
time, whatever may be the hour of its commence- 
ment, is conlecrated as a ſacred reſt, the object of 
the divine law is fulſilled. 


5 
1 2 
* 
100 
75 
i : 
- 
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Ix Britain, we reckon ſrom midnight till mid- 
night: This, therefore, is our Sabbath; and this, if 
we are to follow, not the dictates of our own incli- 
nation or fancy, but the law of our Maker, we muſt 
conſecrate to his ſervice, from which the purpoſes 
of charity and mercy can never be excluded. 


Tarts doctrine will, to ſome of your faſhionable 
readers, appear harſh and ſevere but it is the doc- 
trine of the word of God, which will not bend in ac- 
commodation to our changing opinions. If they are 
determined, therefore, to make no difference be- 
twixt Sundays and other days, except in dedicating 
the former to ſuperior exceſſes of luxury and enjoy- 
ment, let them boldly ſhake off all the reſtraints of 
a religious profeſſion declare revelation to be a fic- 
tion—a future ſtate a chimera—and their own taſte 


and 
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and inclination their only ſtandards of propriety in 


I think it not impoſſible, however, independent 
of all religious conſiderations, to ſhew that the de- 
cently religious obſervance of Sunday is neither ſo 
bad nor ſo unpleaſant a thing as faſhionable people 
are apt to imagine : That many moſt beneficial con- 
ſequences reſult from it: That its negle& has given 
riſe to moſt unhappy effects upon ſociety ; and that, 


to this cauſe in particular, is, in a great meaſure, to 


be aſcribed the ignorance, diſſipation, and profliga- 
cy of the preſent times. 


| PHILO-SABBATICUS, 
E. C. | 
— —  — — 

Doctrina vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant. 

Utcunque defecere mores 

Dedecorant bene nata culpz. Hor. 

S IR, March 22. 1734. 


Tn E modeſty and humility of the ſchoolmaſters 
addreſs for a trifling addition of ſalary ſhould diſarm 
the moſt ſelfiſh and obſtinate in oppoſition to their 
claim of relief. They ſay © they never preſumed to 


dictate; but will, with all humility, accept of what- 
, ever 
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ever relief the landed intereſt and their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament ſhall think their diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion requires.” I am one of thoſe who think the 
profeſſion of a ſchoolmaſter one of the moſt import- 
ant in the ſtate, and that theſe men, inſtead of be- 
ing depreſſed, ſhould be cheriſhed, and their fi- 
tuation made comfortable. The happineſs of the 
individual and the the ſtate depends on the educa- 
tion of youth. It is owing to theſe men that 
the common people in Scotland are more knowing 
than thoſe perhaps of any other country in Europe. 
The meaneſt peaſant can read, and generally write, 
underſtands the principles of religion, and the foun- 
dation of moral conduct. It is owing to education 
and morals that the Scots have in general riſen 
in every line of life, wherever they have gone. 


THe preſent miſerable pittance which ſchoolma- 
ſters have by law is by no means ſuch as to induce 
men of education to undertake ſo laborious an em- 
ployment *. There is no profeſſion in which they 
might not earn more money z—even porters, pimps, 
and chairmen in this city, are opulent, when com- 
pared to moſt country ſchoolmaſters. 


SHALL the perſon who adminiſters to our fan- 


taſtic indulgences, or to our vicious luxury, be 
Y pond 


* 'The ſchoolmaſlers at preſent have only 51. 168. 1d. per ann. 
and they petitioned Parliament for 111. 2s. 2d. or 200 * 
which was oppoſed by the landed gentlemen. 


\ \ 
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paid with liberality, and he who forms the minds 
and principles of our children be allowed to ſtarve ? 
Shall a foreign cook, who has learnt to pleaſe 
my palate with a luxurious diſh, be rewarded with 
munificencez and ſhall the man, who forms the 
e eee e eee 
i 


WAs can afford ſuch heartfelt joy ene 
parent, as to ſee affectionate children improving in 
uſeful knowledge and virtue, and daily gratifying 
their fond ſolicitude, by a progreſs towards that good 
and uſeful character in life which is the chief object 
of their warmeſt wiſhes? And fhall the guardians of 
theſe moſt intereſting hopes be doomed to penury 
and diftreſs ? Forbid it every ſentiment of humanity 
—every generous feeling of the heart 


Ix ſuch narrow policy ſhall be followed, we muſt 
conſign the education and morals of our youth to ig- 
norant pretenders; for no man of virtue, capacity, 
and education can be expected to ſtarve for the ſer- 
vice of the public. 


BesIDEs, it is obvious, that the increaſe of 
vice of late in great cities and towns requires that 
ſuch encouragement ſhould be given as to induce 
teachers of ability and worth to embrace the profeſ- 
fion, and to reſide in the country, that an opportu- 
nity may be afforded of virtuous education in the firſt 
ſage of youth, and MEN may be brought forth to 

be 
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be the ſupports of a luxurious falling ſtate, inſtead 
of the frivolous coxcombs or * e Hop 
ch. | 


tab we wei ſalaries for ſchool- 
e 0 render them indolent; but chill 
them not with cold parſimony—give them a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence, and they will be grateful. I 
highly reſpect the character of a ſchoolmaſter, when 
I find him a man of good ſenſe and good morals; 
and I think him more deſerving of my regard, 
than a titled fool, or an opulent knave. 

CATO. 


E. C. 


—— ————————— I —_—_—_—_ 


TH E fame of Mrs SiDDoNs, as an actreſs, occa- 
fioned ſome gentlemen to raiſe a ſum by ſubſcription 
to induce her to come to Edinburgh, after her en- 
gagement at London, in ſpring 1784. 
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Mus SippoNs's firſt viſit to Edinburgh was ac- 
cordingly in May 1784. | 


Tux gentlemen ſubſcribers, who had been the | 
occaſion of her coming, thought themſelves en- | 
titled to be ſecured in ſeats in the pit the even- _ 
ings ſhe performed. This, was thought very rea- 
ſonable, and they were admitted a quarter of an 9 
hour before the doors opened. But the vaſt crouds i 
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that attended, eager for admiſſion, ereating much 
inconvenience and diſturbance, a part of the'pit was 
railed off for the ſubſcribers, after the three firſt ap- 
pearances of Mrs Siddons. The anxiety to ſee this 
celebrated actreſs was ſo great, that crouds were of- 
ten at the doors from eleven o'clock forenoon till 
frve in the afternoon. This rage for ſeeing Mrs Sid- 
dons was ſo great, that there were 2557 applications 
for 630 places. 'The weather being warm, and the 
houſe exceſſively crouded, gave occaſion for the ſer- 
vants of the Theatre introducing a variety of liquors 
into the pit and galleries. Very circumſtantial ac- 
counts of Mrs Siddons's acting, and criticiſms on the 


plays, were given to the public in the newſ] papers on 
each performance. | 


Ta E following humourous lines appeared N 
ber fifth appearance; \ 


e 
From Miſs MaR14 BELINDA B—GLE, at Edinburgh. 
To her friend, Mifs Lavinia L—Tcn, at Glaſgow. 


I HEAR, with deep ſorrow, my beautiful L—Tcn, 
In vain to come here you your father beſecch ; ; 
I fay in all places, and fay it moſt truly, x 
His heart i is as hard as the heart of PIII; 
Tis compos'd of black flint, or of Aberdeen granite, 
But ſmother your rage — 'twould be folly to fan it. 
| Each 
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Eacn evening the playhouſe exhibits a mob, 
And the right of admiſſion's turn'd into a job. 
By five the whole pit us'd to fill with ſubſcribers, 
And thoſe who had money enough to be bribers; 
But the public took fire, and began a loud jar, 
And J thought we'd have had a SiDDONIAN war: 
The committees met, and the lawyers hot mettle 
Began very ſoon both to cool and to ſettle 
Of public reſentment to blunt the keen edge, 
In a coop they conſented that ſixty they'd wedge; - 
And the coop's now ſo cramm'd, it will ſcarce hold 
a mouſe, 
And the reſt of the pit's turn'd a true public houſe. 
With porter and pathos, with whiſky and whining, 
They quickly all look as if long they'd been dining, 
Their ſhrub and their ſighs court our noſes and ears, 
And their twopenny blends in libation with tears ; 
The god of good liquor with fervour they woo, 
And before the fifth act they are 4 greeting fou; 
And ſtill, as a maxim, they keep in their eye 
This excellent adage, “ that ſorrow is dry :” 
Tho' my muſe to write ſatire's reluctant and loth, 
This cuſtom, I think, ſavours ſtrong of the Goth. 


As for S1DDpoNs herſelf, her features ſo tragic, 
Have caught the whole town with the force of their 
magic z | | 
Her action is varied, her voice is extenſive, 
Her eye very fine, but ſomewhat too penſive. 
In the terrible trials of BEvERLEY's wife, 
She roſe not above the dull level of life, 


She 
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| She was greatly too fimple to ſtrike very deep, 

And I thought more than once to have fallen aſleep. 

Her ſorrows in SHORE, were fo ſoft and ſo ſtill, 

That my heart lay as ſnug as a thief in a mill: 

I never as yet have been much overcome, 

With diſtreſs that's ſo gentle, with grief that's fo 
dumb: | | 

And, to tell the plain truth, I have not ſeen any 

Thing yet, like the tumble of YaTEs in ManDaNE: 

For acting ſhould certainly riſe above nature, 

And indeed now and then ſhe's a wonderful crea- 
ture— | 

When Zanra's revenge burſt in ftorms from her 
tongue, 

With rage and reproach all the ample roof rung : 

ISABELLA too roſe all ſuperior to ſadneſs, 

And our hearts were well harrow'd with horror and 
madneſs. I 

From all fides the houſe, hark the cry how it ſwells! 

Whiletheboxes are torn with moſt heart piercing yells; 

The Miſſes all faint, it becomes them ſo vaſtly, 

And their checks are ſo red that they never look 
ghaſthy: 

Even Ladies advanced to their grand climacterics 

Are often led out in a fit of hyſterics; 

The ſcreams are wide-wafted Eaſt, Weſt, South, an 
North, | 58 

Loud Echo prolongs them on both fides the Forth. 


You aſk me what beauties moſt touchingly ſtrike— 
| They are beauteous all, and all beauteous alike, 
Wich 
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With lovely complexions that time neꝰ er can tarniſh, 

So thick they're laid o'er with a delicate varniſh; 

Their boſoms and necks have a gloſs and a burniſh, 

And their cheeks with freſh roſes from Raeburnthey 
furniſh. 


I quickly return, and am juſt on the wing, 
And ſomethings I'm ſure that you'll like I will bring, 
The ſweet S1DDoN's cap, the lateſt dear ogle— 
Farewell till we meet 


Your true friend, MARY B—L—. 
Edinburgh, June 7. 1785. 


E. C. 
= ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? Hon. 
8 IR, | Aug. 13. 1785. 


Ou fummer ſcene of amuſement and gaiety be- 
ing now ended, by the laſt night of Mrs Siddons's 
appearance, I think you ſhould inform your country 
readers what have been the prevailing faſhions this 
. ſeaſon. This is a moſt intereſting ſubject of enqui- 
ry, for the manners and faſhions of the capital are 
moſt eagerly followed in the country. 


You ſhould tell your female country readers that 
the balloon hat and the Werter bonnet have given 
1 
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way to the gyp/ey; and the Robin Gray is faſt follows 


, Fashion has long held good ſenſe and propriety 
in thraldom, but her triumph has never perhaps 
been ſo ſtriking as of late.—A little ſquat dumpling 
figure, under a gyp/ey hat, like Tom Thumb under 
a bee-hive, is the moſt ludicrous thing that modern 
faſhion has exhibited. Even the tall and taper dam- 
fel looks like the pole of her umbrella, when ſhe is 
rigged out in a flounced gyp/ey, and then the venti- 
lation of our ſtreets and lanes affords ſo charming 
an opportunity of toſſing the head about, to keep 
this piece of dreſs, which is called an ornament, in 


management. 


Fa$HION has often been at variance with nature 
and ſimplicity, but now ſhe js at perfect open war 
with them, and has lately introduced an appendage 
of dreſs, which common ſenſe may deem rather un- 
ſuitable to buxom beauties; yet they too will be 
monſters, if it is the faſhion.— We have long had 
per fumers who furniſh complexions, and red cheeks 
and pale lips are not uncommon. The lilly varniſh 
ſor the mahogany ſkin may be had at many coſ- 
metic warehouſes; but we have now, for the firſt 
time, got bottom ſhops, and ladies of all ages and di- 
menſions, tall, ſhort, fat, and lean, muſt have enor- 
mous b——s. Spinal tenuity and mamillary exube- 
rance (ſee Johnſon's Dictionary), have for ſome time 
been the faſhion with the fair, but a poſterior ro- 

N tundity, 
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tundity, or a halance, was wanting behind; and you 
may now tell the country laſſes, if they wiſh to be 
faſhionable, they muſt reſemble two blown u 
tied yy at the necks. | 


BE Sars * Winterbottom t'other day to Mr Ti 
Faney, the haberdaſher Mr Tiffaney I want a new 
Bortom.— Very well, Ma' am — happy to ſupply your 
Ladyſhip proud to ſay my b——s have been much 
approved of, and given ſatisfaction. Not ſo faſt, Mr 
Tiffaney—the laſt I had is worn out already.—Why, 
Ma'am, you very well know that no lady of faſhion 
has been at reſt five minutes in a place for ſometime 
paſt—What with races—morning and evening con- 
certs—dinner parties ſqueezing and mobbing to 
get into the playhouſe — fits, and fainting ſoon after 
—tofling and tumbling to get out again then aſ- 
ſemblies, or fireworks, with the delicate aſſiſtance 
of a young fellow's arm—late ſuppers, and all that 
fort of thing—why really, Ma'am, the beſt bottoms 
cannot ſupport fuch tear and wear any length of 
time—Your Ladyſhip looks thinner ſince laſt fur- 
niſhing—Here now is a b—m, Ma'am—Your La- 
dyſhip's back, if you pleaſe—ay, this gets well up be- 
hind—quite Ladyſhip's ſize.— Rather flat, Mr T. Fa- 
ney Plump as can be, your Ladyſhip But I muſt 
have my old bottom repaired, Mr 7 iffaney—We'll 
do the beſt we can, my Lady—Your Ladyſhip muſt 
allow that the artificial b—m is the moſt fundamental 
improvement of modern times. There was but t o- 
ther day, Miſs Plaufible, accompanied by her ou 
2 Mi 
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Miſs Crop, bought a-b—m here, and being to croſs 
the water, the poor ſoul ſlipt her foot in ſtepping 
into the boat, and went ſouce into the ſea—the 
tide going three knots an hour—but, my Lady, 
ſhe ſat as ſnug and compoſed on the face of the 
water, as Queen Mab on the Goſſamer.— With her 
boſom frame, gauzes, and flounces, ſhe looked, by 
all the world, like a fwan on a cruize in a pond.— 
Your Ladyſhip means to go north ſoon, diverſions 
now over, prefume ? Wiſh your Ladyſhip good wea- 
ther to croſs the ferries. —Thank you, Mr Tiffaney— 
You may as well ſend two b—ms.—Your Lady- 
ſhip's right—it is beſt to be provided, in caſe of acci- 
dent—Ladyſhip' s moſt humble ſervant. 


. You may alſo inform your country readers that 
the male dreſs has undergone ſome change, though 
in general puppyiſm has remained: in flatu quo for theſe 
fome months. 


SOME few diſtinguiſhed fpirits have endeavoured 
to new-model the beard, by making it half Jewiſb, 
half Chriſtian, and have thought it an ornament to 
come into company with a tuft of hair, like a whin- 
buſh, on each check. But this ſavage faſhion has 
not been much followed. 


Roſes, or tufts of black ribbons or ſtrings, tying 
the ſhoes, inſtead of buckles, have alſo appeared as 
a morning dreſs; and by and by the country la- 
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bourers mts panda will bein bigh fi all the 
day through. 


LoxG necked ſpurs, with joints like folding pen- 
knives, to make them convenient in walking, and 
to prevent cutting the legs (no matter for the horſe's 
fides), are coming into faſhion z but ſenſible people 
think the ſhorteſt necked long enough for the pur- 
m_ of a ſpur. 


Sant people, beſides barbers and bakers, 
have worn whitc hats this ſeaſon. 


ProMIsSCUoOUS bathing has been very much in 
faſhion this ſeaſon, and the decency of an awning to 
the bathing machines, ſo univerſal in England, is 
not yet adopted *; to the great ſatisfaction of the 
rude and the ill-bred, who triumph in inſulting mo- 


deſty. 


Tux buclſtin and Nankeen under drapery of the 
young gentlemen ſtill continues as if ſewed or paſted 
to the ſkin. | 


THe firſt ſymptoms of a riſing buck this ſeaſon: 
have commenced at and after ſchool, by turning the 


broad cock of the hat foremoſt, and the button be- 


Z 2 hind 


* Since the above was written, an improvement has taken 
place. Separate houſes for the gentlemen and ladies are built, 
and the bathing machines for the ladies are furniſhed with 


awnings. 
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hind—afſuming a Inotuing look, with a gait like 
Filch in the Beggar's Opera—carrying a ſhort blud- 
geon in the hand, and endeavouring to ſwear wo 


things ) moſt Ms: 


"Pan . half a * back buttons a the 
pocket lids, might do very well for ſecurity in theſe 
pick-pocket times, but unfortunately it is not the fa» 
ſhion to have button holes. 


Tux rumpled boot about the ancle, to give air to 
the calf in the white ſilk ſtocking, has ſtill been 
EN toniſh by a few ; and 


Boo rs in the forenpon, with perſons who have 
no horſes to ride, is thought very faſhionable, | 


Wirn many ĩt has been thought manly and high 
Iife to be as much the blackguard as poſſible; and 
with them frivolity and diſſipation are only worth 
living for. To ſquander mopey with freedom, and 
go drunk to public amuſements, conſtitute the 
gentleman. | 


SUCH is the picture of this laſt ſeaſon. You may 
make what uſe of it you pleaſe. 


"I" I am, &c. 
f BASTINADO, 
E. E: | 


b 
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ADDRESSED TO DR BEATTIE, 


Author of the Minſtrel. 


An || wherefore ſilent is thine Edwin's muſe ? 
The muſe which erſt inſpir'd his infant thought, 
Which ſhew'd him Nature in its various views, 
And in his breaſt ſublime conceptions wrought ; 
Which his young genius to perfection brought, 
And rais'd to heaven his heaven-aſpiring ſoul ; 
Gave him to know what he ſo keenly ſought, 
How ſtars and planets in their orbits roll, 
Obedient {till to him whoſe power propels the whale. 


Tru k'slenient handhathpour'd his ſov'reign balm, 
And ſooth'd the anguiſh of thine wounded heart; 
Reſtor'd thy boſom to its wonted calm, 
And gently eas'd it of Affliction's dart: 
Oh! may it never more a pang impart, 
To interrupt the progreſs of the ſong, 
Where Nature ſhines, array'd with juſteſt art, 
Moving with grace majeſtical along, 

In numbers ſweetly ſmooth, with ſenſe ſublimely 

ſtrong. | 


FoRGIVE the friend who, in unpoliſh'd ſtrains, 
Would fondly rouſe thee to reſume the lyre, 
And ſing of Edwin, boaſt of Scottiſh ſwains, 


With 
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With all thy wonted energy and fire. 

From graver ſtudies for a while reſpire, 

Thro' cheerful Fancy's flow'ry fields to ſtray 

Clad in the MinfrePs favourite attire, 

His modeſt worth, his dignity, diſplay, 
Amending thoughtleſs man by thy inſtructive lay. 


Sept. 24. 1784. 

—ͤ̃ —— '. —„— 2 
VERSES 
To the Author of the Man or FEELING. 


Found on a blank leaf of the copy of the book which be- 
longed to the late Mr Grainger, 


Wruwrsr other writers, with pernicious art, 
Corrupt the morals, and ſeduce the heart, 
Raiſe lawleſs paſſions, looſe defires infuſe, 
And boaſt their knowledge gathered from the 

ſtews — 

Be thine the taſk ſuch wiſhes to controul, 
To touch the gentler movements of the ſoul ; 
To bid the breaſt with gen'rous ardours glow, 
'To teach the tear of ſympathy to flow : 


We hope, we fear, we {well with virtuous rage, 
As various paſſions animate thy page. 
What ſentiments the ſoul of HARLEY move 
The ſofteſt pity, and the pureſt love | 
Congenial virtues dwell in WaLToN's mind, 
Form'd her mild graces, and her taſte refin'd + 
| 85 a The- 
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Their flame was ſuch as Heaven itſelf inſpires, 
As high, as ſecret, as the Veſtal fires. 

But ah l too late reveal'd— With parting breath, 
He owns its mighty force, and ſmiles in death 
His ſoul ſpontaneous ſeeks her kindred ſky, 
Where Charity and Love can never dic. 


E. C. 


A RECEIPT FOR HAPPINESS. | 


'T raverse the world, and flie from pole to pole? 
Go far as winds can blow, or waters roll | 
Lo! all is vanity beneath this ſun, 

To filent Death through heedleſs paths we run. 


See the pale miſer poring o'er his gold ; 

See the falſe patriot who his country ſold ! 
Ambition's vot'ry groans beneath the weight, 
A ſplendid victim to the toils of ſtate. 


Ev'n in the mantling bowl ſweet poiſons flow; 
And Love's purſuits oft terminate in woe; 
Proud Learning ends her great career in doubt, 
And, puzzled ſtill, makes nothing clearly out. 
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Where then is earthly bliſs ? Where does it grow ? 
ow, mortal, happineſs dwells not below ! 

Look up to Heaveu !---be Heaven thy darling care; 

Spurn the vile carth, and ſeek thy treaſure there; 

Nothing but God, and God alone you'll find, 

Can fill a boundleſs, and immortal mind! . 


E. C. 
"= 3 2 


Written on a Window at an Inn, under fome infamous 
Verſes. 


Wurx Daronn' 8 clown, unknowing what he 
ſought, _. 
His hours in whiſtling ſpent, for want of thought, 
The guiltleſs fool his vacancy of ſenſe 
Supplied, and amply too, by innocence. | 
Did modern ſwains, pofſeſs'd of CY MoNn's powers, 
In 2 s manner waſte their weary hours, 
Th' indignant trav'ller would not bluſhing ſee 


This chryſtal pane diſgrac'd by infamy ! 


SzvRE the fate of modern fools, alas ! 
When Vice and Folly mark them as they paſs : 
Like pois nous vermin o'er the whiten'd wall, 


The filth theyleave—ſtill points out where theycrawl! 
ws "ih To 
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Y K 6.1 
Ts Mr , on regeiving a blank letter apy him on 


| the firf of tor. „ 
| 1. ParDoN, Sir, as W you's ve . me, - 
When an April fool you made me; ls" 
Since one day only I appear 2 
What you, alas! do all the pear. 
LORENZO. 
1 


Abridgement of a Sermon which took up an hour 
in delivering, from . words Man is born to 
trouble. BY Þ! : | 


My Fries Is, 2 f yt OF 
Ta E ſubje&t k falls naturally to be divided n into othree 
heads: | 


I. Maris entrance into the world. 

2. His progreſs through the world. 

3. His exit from the world; and, | 

4. Practical reflections from what may be aid. 


Aa Firſt 
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1 


Firſt then, Man came into the world naked and 
bare. | 
2. His progreſs thro” it, is trouble and care. 
3. His exit from it is—none can tell where. 
4. But if he does well here—he'll be well there. 


Now I can fay no more, my Brethren dear, 
Should I preach on the fubject from this time till 
next year. AMEN. 


E. C. 
— —  — — — 
GENTEEL ECONOMY. 


A CERTAIN lady, whoſe taſte is equal to her 
economy, was under the neceſſity of aſking a friend 
to dinner; the following is a bill of fare, and the ex- 
pence of each diſh, which was found on the carpet. 
4. d. 
At top, two herrings, — 9 2 
Middle, one ounce and a half of butter, melted o OZ 


Bottom, three mutton chops, cut thin, 9 A 
One fide, one pound of {mall potatoes, 0 o 
On the other fide, pickled cabbage, o OZ 


Fiſh removed, two larks, plenty of crumbs, o 1+ 

Mutton removed, French roll boiled for pud- 
ding, 1 1 © 

Parſley for garniſh, - | 0 


{I 
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Tux dinner was ſerved up on china, looked light, 
taſty, and pretty—the table ſmall, and the diſhes 
well proportioned. | 


Wr hope each new married lady will keep this as 
a leſſon; it is worth knowing how to ſerve up ſeven 
diſhes, conſiſting of a diſh of fiſh, joint of mutton, 
couple of towls, pudding, . and e for 
ſeven pence. 


E. C. 


8 I R, 


Yo U have informed us that a Reverend clergy- - 
man has lately received an appointment in America. 
Pray, Sir, is this the ſame perſon whoſe letter ad- 
dreſſed to Dr Wotherſpoon I lately read ?—lIf it is, 
T congratulate Scotland on his departure, and I ſhall 
pity America on his arrival. Is this the man who 
encourages our youth to emigration, and adviſes the 
Rev. Dr Wotherſpoon to baniſh the poor Loyaliſts, 
cc theſe vipers in your boſom,” as he calls them, and 
ſays, « make them the firſt exports of your trade?“ 
Good God, what can equal the barbarity of ſuch a 
ſentiment ! Shall theſe unhappy ſufferers in the un- 
ſucceſsful cauſe of the rights of their mother-coun- 
try—in the defence of the principles of equity, and 
of that juſt, mild, and equal government, which ex- 

A a 2 tended 
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tended to every branch of the empire, protection, 
law, and liberty, be devoted to exile and ſlavery !— 
Forbid it Heaven !—forbid it every principle of hu- 
manity! Is it thus he would bind up the broken- 
hearted; and comfort them that have no friend? Is 
this the language of the mild precepts of the goſpel, 
whoſe doctrines he profeſſes to teach, or of the meck 
and humble Jxsus, the Saviour of mankind, who 
faid to his ſervants, « Love your enemies Do good 
to them that hate you---Bleſſed are the peace-ma- 
kers, for they ſhall be called the children of God.” 
Does the Chriſtian religion breathe the ſpirit of ran- 
cour, malice, and revenge? If it does, then, is this 
man a teacher of the the goſpel ? : 


Ye poor unhappy Loyaliſts, have ye not ſuffered 
enough ! Is the meaſure of your misfortunes not yet 
full ? and muſt the laſt bitter: dregs be poured into 
the cup of your ſufferings by the hand of a Chri- 
ſtian Divine? Where will you find à good Samari- 
tan? for, alas! this Levite, not like his brother of. 
old, content to turn aſide an indifferent head, points 
a ſword to rip up your yet uncloſed wounds, Be- 
reaved of property, and of every comfort- in life, for 
your ſteady attachment to your duty, your King and 
your country, you muſt yet ſuffer greater ills !—Ba- 
niſhed from your friends and connections, with 
bleeding hearts and mangled limbs, you muſt be 
ſent to tread the barren wild, or ſeek the inhoſpi- 
table ſhore, without proſpect of peace till you ſhall 
reach that haven where the weary are at reſt !—This 

is 
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is the doom affigned you by one who ſhould ſpeak 
the language of peace; but, it would ſeem, the gall 
of aſps is within him. —Follow not his example; but 
« pray for them that perſecute and deſpitefully uſe 


* Should Fate command me to the fartheſt verge 

« Of the green carth—to diſtant barbarous climesz— 

Rivers unknown to ſong ;—where firſt the Sun 
nds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 

% Flames on the Atlantic iſles; Us novght to me, 

% Since God is ever preſent—ever fek— 

© In the void waſte as in the city full; 


* And where He vital breathes there muſt be joy.” 


Mar the conſolations of Heaven ſupport you, and 
mitigate your ſorrows Many a heart feels for your 
unhappy ſituation, and commiſerates your diſtreſs ; 
for we are not all ſo flinty as this Reverend Doctor. 
May your new viſitor's appointment be in the remote 
ſettlements, where the fierce Indians will teach him 


aleflon of humanity. 


A Friend to the Unfortunate. 
E. C. 


SIR, 
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SIR, 


Amosr the general diſcontent at the taxes, 
you ſeem uninformed of the moſt ſerious of any 
yet announced. It is faid with confidence that a ge- 
neral combination is forming among the BAchxE- 
LORS of the two Kingdoms to petition Parliament 
for a repeal of their tax. Circular, letters will foon 
be iſſued, calling meetings over the whole ifland. 
It is meant to repreſent, that it is partial, unjuſt, 
and oppreſſive, to tax Bachelors, unleſs Government 


had furniſhed them with a liſt of ſuch females as are 
entitled to be honourably addreſſed; for, if their 
characters are as much diſguiſed as their bodies, by 
the preſent faſhionable dreſſes, thoſe are moſt fortu- 
nate who have the leaſt connection with them. 


Tux prayer of the petition, it is ſaid, is to * 

« That a liſt be forthwith made out of all the wor- 
thy virgin ſpinſters within the ſeveral pariſhes; and 
of the widows of honourable character, under a cer- 
tain age, in a ſeparate column : 'That attention may 
be paid to exclude from ſaid liſt all known and pro- 
feſſed courtezans; and ſtill more, thoſe of a much 
worſe character, who, with apparent virtue, are lily 
vicious, and to criminality add deceit ! That all 
Scalds—vixens—profuſe ſquanderers—gadabouts—ſlat- 
terns —gamblers—and ſuch as are fond of cordials, be 
arranged under proper heads. 


Is 
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It this is granted, it is ſaid, the Bachelors will 
voluntarily offer to arrange their corps alſo under 
different heads, as—thoſe of acknowledged merit— 
fortune—idlers—drunkards—fops — fribbles—gameſters 
—blackguards, and—ſuch as quietly live. the life of 
beaſts. 


IT is thought this petition will occafion a very 
warm and long debate. Government will ſupport 
the tax, and the Premier's being a Bachelor will 
ſtrike the majority of the Houſe with the ſenſe, that 
it was public-ſpirited and diſintereſted in the Mini- 
ſer to bring it forward. The next ſpeaker, on the 
ſame fide, will probably ſay That the reaſons ſet 
forth in the petition are altogether nugatory, that 
he is free to ſay that there is a reciprocity in the mat- 
ter that muſt ſtrike every one, and deſerves the at- 
tention of the Houſe : That, for his part, if women 
are ſo vicious that men will not marry, it is wiſe in 
Government to make private vice a public beneſit.— 
The exigencies of Government muſt be ſupplied ; 
and, for his part, he ſcouted the motion. A mem- 
ber of the Oppoſition Bench will probably riſe. He 
is aſtoniſhed to hear ſuch bold aſſertion, without the 
ſhadow of argument The petitioners are an aggrie- 
ved ſet of people---They are a numerous, a wealthy, 
a reſpectable body; and, whether he had any con- 
nection or not with ſuch an honourable claſs of men, 


he would unawed candidly ſpeak his mind upon the 
ſubject He thought the petitioners were well found- 
ed in their oppoſition to the tax — The ſex he knew 

too 
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too well 1---(4 loud laugh) Were men breathing 
the ſpirit of tiberty--conſcious of their noble inde- 
pendence, to be taxed into ſlavery the worſt - the 
moſt debaſing ſlavery . forced by the miniſter of the 
day into the inſupportable chains of matrimony. 
Delicacy forbids him to uſe ſtrong language. What 
heart that felt as a man would not repel ſuch pro- 
| ceeding ? But an Honourable Gentleman on the op- 
poſite fide of the Houſe had faid, If things are ſo, 
why ſhould not Government make private vice a pu- 
blic benefit *? Who that hears this does not ſmile 
with contempt : I will not enlarge on it : His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters ſhould therefore increaſe the vice, 
that all men, for the public benefit, may remain 
Bachelors. He heartily wiſhed the petition ſucceſs, 
and hoped every unbiafſed member would give it his 
ArrEx this, probably, a deſultory converſation 
will take place. Some new members aſking queſtions 
for information —ſome perſonalities, noway conneCt= 
ed with the ſubject of debate, and then explanations 
being made, the tax, without a diviſion, will remain 
as it did. 


I am, &c. 


E. C. | 


9IR, 
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8 I R, Edin. Nov. 27. 1784. 


A FT ER a reſidence of many years abroad, I 
am now returned to my native country, with a de- 
cent competency, and intend to ſettle as a domeſtic 
man, if I can find a woman to my liking. I have 
often heard matrimonial advertiſements ridiculed ; 
but I know two of the happieſt matches, perhaps, in 
the iſland, which were formed by a letter in the 
newſpapers; and I therefore take the liberty of 
writing you on this ſubject. To me the ſociety here 
is now quite different from what it was—my old 
connections are gone—a new race appears, to whom 
I am a ſtranger ; and, let me tell you, female man- 
ners, from the little I have ſeen, are very different 
from what I left them ; and it is a long time before 
one can find out characters. Upon theſe accounts, 
allow me to convey a few lines through the channel 
of your paper, reſpecting what I am, and what the 
woman mult be that I would wiſh to marry. 


I received a ſtrictly virtuous and exemplary edu- 
cation; thanks to my worthy parents, now in Hea- 
ven. I went from the univerſity at nineteen, and 
have returned at thirty-ſix, in good health and ſpi- 
rits. I was turned out on the world with a good 
education, good principles, and a hundred pounds 
in my pocket. I am come back, I hope, with im- 
provement, and can afford to ſpend 600l. a-year. 
B b I was 


Þ 5 


* 
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I was educated a Preſbyterian, but am no bigot; 
for, where the principles are good, and the heart 
is ſincere, external form, in my opinion, is of little 
conſequence. My religion is that of the New Teſta- 
ment fairly interpreted. 


Mr education, before I launched into the world, 


gave me a taſte for reading and inquiry, which kept 
me out of many a ſcene of extravagance, folly, and 


diffipation. This taſte I ſtill retain ; and I prefer 
the company of humble worth to- that of ſplendid 
vice —of rational domeſtic comfort to ſhowy inſig- 


nificance. 


Mr ſtature is about the middle fize, being about 
five feet eight inches, and not too corpulent in my 
own opinion :—My complexion rather dark, from 
long reſidence in a warm climate, but which a winter 
in Scotland may perhaps bleach a little. My friends 
are kind enough to ſay I am good-natured and 
cheerful z and they have always courted my company. 


Now let me mention what kind of woman I 
would with to wed. I care not for fortune, provi- 
ded ſhe can accommodate herſelf to my income; 
but, if with fortune, ſhe poſſeſſes the other requi- 
fites that follow, ſo much the better. I would have 
her the daughter of a virtuous, attentive, ſenſible 
mother ; for I hold mothers to be the beſt or worſt 
members of ſociety, according as they do their du- 
ty. One virtuouſly and religiouſly educated  - for 


women 
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women cannot have too much religion, if it is ac- 
companied with good ſenſe. I would wiſh her to 
be fo well informed as to make a converſible com- 
panion; but ſhe muſt not have been an indiſcrimi- 
nate reader, eſpecially at circulating libraries, as I 
would not have her mind either corrupted or giddy 
with extravagant views of life. I would have her 
accuſtomed to ſimple, chaſte, and elegant manners; 
not poſſeſſing the half-breeding of vulgar opulence, 
nor uſed to the free manners of diſſipated high life. 
I would rather look for her in the boſom of retire- 
ment, practiſing every domeſtic virtue and amiable 
accompliſhment, than in the haunts of diſſipation, 
gaiety, and folly. I would wiſh her to poſſeſs rather 
a mild and gentle temper than a quick and very live- 
ly diſpoſition ; as this laſt, if it has not been duly 


attended to, generally degenerates into flippancy | 


and pertneſs. I would wiſh her to be amiable, not 
witty; all her actions indicating a well-turned and 
delicate mind, with kind affections. 


WiIrn regard to her appearance, I would rather 
have it what is called agreeable than beautiful; her 
ſtature not too tall; her age from twenty to thirty. 


Ir any of your correſpondents can aid me to ſuch 

a perſon, or inform how I can get acquainted, I 
ſhall be infinitely obliged to them. Their letters 
ſhall be thankfully received, duly anſwered, and 
their correſpondence treated with the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour and ſecrecy. Let me take the liberty of de- 
firing 
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ſiring them to be put under cover to you, with a di- 
rection to ; 


E. Ce 


190 


AS IATIC US. 


[It would appear that ſeveral letters had been recei- 
ved in anſwer to the above, from the following 
being ſoon after printed.) 


DS IR, Edin. Dec. 11, 


I AM much obliged to you for the inſertion of my 
letter of Nov. 27. and for the punctuality in tranſ- 
mitting your communications, many of which were 
elegant and ſatisfactory. By your means I have 
been introduced to the correſpondence of LAuRA, 
whoſe character, manners, and accompliſhments, 


lead me to the moſt flattering proſpects of happi- 
neſs. 


SHE fully anſwers the deſcription I gave of the 
woman to be wiſhed for as the companion for life ; 
and I am happy to ſay, from the intelligence I have 
received, that there are many ſuch left, 


By being ſo long a ſtranger to my native country, 
I was led to a mode of application which would per- 
haps be reckoned uncommon, but I hope it was by 
none 
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none deemed indelicate. I gave aſſurance of the 
ſtricteſt honour, which ſhall be inviolably preſerved. 
Were ſuch a method more frequently practiſed, it 
might be the means of bringing many worthy cha- 
racters together, whoſe minds are fitted for each 
other, but whom accident or unacquaintance keep 
aſunder.— I have ſeveral acquaintances, richer and 
more deſerving than myſelf, but ſimilar in other re- 
ſpects, whom I ſhall adviſe to follow my example. 
May it be their lot, by diſcriminating characters, to 
eſcape the worthleſs, and gain the amiable. 


ASIATICUS. 
E. C. 


8 I R, 


Tu E account in a late paper of a young woman 
having taken poiſon, or died in conſequence of a 


diſappointment in marriage, is truly affecting and 


melancholy, and affords a very inſtructive leſſon to 
the female ſex. You have informed us (and I know 
it to be a fact), that the young pair went to be mar- 
ried, but having neglected to procure the neceſſary 
certificate, the clergyman, very properly, refuſed to 
perform the ceremony. The young couple, howe- 
ver, reſolving to be man and wife from that time, 
went together, and agreed to adjuſt matters of form 
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the next day; but when the day appeared, the man 
refuſed to fulfil the engagement. 


Turs tranſaction is worthy of fome reflections, 
which, perhaps, may be uſeful to ſociety. 


IT may be aſked, what is the feeling of every ho- 
neſt and virtuous mind, on reading the above nar- 
rative? It will probably be, that of pity and com- 
paſſion for the unfortunate young woman ; particu- 
larly ſo, as the event ſtrongly proves that ſhe muſt, 
before this incident, have been virtuous and deſer- 
ving. Had ſhe been of a looſe or worthleſs charac- 
ter—ſuch ſenſibility to ſhame—ſuch attachment— | 
ſuch anguiſh of mind, would not have appeared. 


WHILE we feel pity for her, we alſo feel indigna- 
tion againſt the man who occaſioned her untimely 
end. No man of honeſty and ſenſibility of heart 
would have acted fo diſhonourable a part, or led a 
virtuous young woman into ſuch a ſituation. True 
love, which muſt be founded on eſteem, is diſtant, 
baſhful, reſpectful, and incapable of injuring the ob- 
ject of attachment. Libertiniſm is deceitful, brutal, 
impudent, and will aſſume any diſguiſe to betray, 
and will afterwards triumph and reproach. Of this 
laſt deſcription, it would ſeem, had been the atten- 
tion of the man to this poor unfortunate young wo- 
man : But there are many (and of her own ſex too) 
who will condemn the girl only; and fay ſhe had 


herſelf to blame How cautious and guarded ought 


women 
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women to be reſpecting their conduct !—It is ſaid, 
« That the woman who deliberates is loſt.” —If ſhe 
even heſitate a moment reſpecting the line of her 
duty, it may be expected ſhe will fall into diſhonour, 
contempt, and ruin. From the moment a woman 
permits familiarity, although not criminal, ſhe ſinks 
in the eſtimation of the man to whom ſhe allows the 
freedom, beſides putting it in his power to expoſe 
her to others; and in the calm hour of reflection 
ſhe is deſpiſed for the liberty ſhe had granted. He 
ſpurns at every idea of honourable connection with 
ſuch a perſon ; for ſhe who will permit unbecoming 
freedom before marriage, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


will not be very circumſpect after it; and in no ſitua- 


tion is the mind of man ſo much awake to ſenſibility 
and delicacy, as reſpecting the character and conduct 
of the woman he wiſhes to marry. 


Ir a woman has ever gone beyond the bounds of 
delicacy and virtue, ſhe never can expect to gain a 
huſband, but by appearing what the really is not. — 


She then muſt aflume an artificial manner become 


a hypocrite—a liar—and a cheat; for the is con- 
ſcious that no man worth the gaining would have 
taken her, if he had known circumitances.—Her 
character is diſguiſed and deſpicable; and when diſ- 
covered by the huſband, which, if he is a man even 
of very ordinary ſenſe and obſervation, he ſoon will 
do (for an artificial manner cannot always be kept 
up)—then farewell every proſpect of domeſtic tran- 

quillity and comfort !—The home which ſhould have 
been 
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been to him a temple of peace, becomes the abode 
of torment—The affection of her who ſhould have 
ſoothed his cares is loft or deſpiſed, and miſery and 
anguiſh drag to both a lengthening chain to the cloſe 
ol life Learn then, ye fair, the high importance, 
to yourſelves and to ſociety, of modeſty, circum- 
ſpection, and delicacy in your deportment. It is 
melancholy to think what a number of naturally fine 
young creatures have baniſhed themſelves for ever 
from every proſpect of domeſtic comfort, and ren- 
dered themſelves outcaſts of ſociety by imprudence, 
bad companions, and inattention. 


How careful ought parents to be, to ſtore the 
minds of their children with proper principles, and 
to confirm them by good example. At no time was 
fuch advice ſo requiſite as at preſent, when ſo many 
of the young are familiar with vice ſo early, and the 
baſeſt means are uſed to corrupt the rifing generation. 


I ſhall conclude with quoting the lines of a poet 
who knew the human character the ſprings of ac- 
tion—and the beſt intereſts of mankind in a very 
eminent degree. May they be indelibly fixed in eve- 
ry female breaſt. 


Life ſwarms with ills ; the boldeſt are afraid ; 
Where then is ſafety for a tender maid ? 

Unfit for conflit—round beſet with woes 

And man whom leaſt ſhe fears—her worſt of foes! 
When kind—moſt cruel; when oblig'd the moſt, 
The leaſt obliging ; and by favours loſt, 


Cruel 
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Cruel hy Nature, they for kindneſs hate ; 

And ſcorn you, for thoſe ills themſelves create, 

If, on your fame, our ſex à blot has thrown, 

"Twill ever ſtick, through malice of your own. 
Moſt hard In pleaſing your chief glory lies; 

And yet from pleaſing your chief dangers riſe : 

Then pleaſe the beſt ; and know, for men of ſenſe, 

Your ſtrongeſt charms are native innocence. 

In ſimple manners, all the ſecret lies | 

Be kind and virtuous—you'li be bleſt and wiſe, 


I am, Sir, your's, &C, 
Sept. 25. 1784. 


E. C. 


H-ENR.Y, 


A Public Maſquerade was firſt attempted in Edin- 
burgh in March 1786, by the following advertiſe- 
ment, 


A MASQUERADE. 


J . DUNN begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry, 
that there is to be a MASQUERADE in his rooms 


on Thurſday the 2d of March next. The price of tick= 


ets one guinea to Gentlemen, and half-a-guinea to La- 
dies. 


N. B. The rooms in the Hotel will be ſet apart for 
the different accommodation of the Ladies and Gentle- 


C C | mens 
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men, with proper perſons for the purpoſe of dreſſing. — 
Refreſhmerits and winet, fweatmeats, We. G&fc. in the 
tea room. A band of muſic will attend, and the whole 
will be conducted with the flrifteft regularity and deco- 
rum. No admittance on any account inte the gallery, 
nor ſervants into the lower part of the houſe —T he doors 
to be opened at fix o'clock. | 


Tan Maſquerade was to be held on Thurſday the 
2d of March. On the Saturday immediately pre- 
ceding, the following advertiſement appeared, and, 
on the Monday morning, intimation was given, 
that there would be no Maſquerade, and the mo- 
ney taken for tickets would be returned, on ſend- 
ing to the Hotel. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 


| M. SLACK NAW begs leave to inform the public, 
That ſhe is to open a GRAND MaSQUERADE 
WAREHOUSE, next door to_ the New Chapel, in 
Regiſter Street, and a few doors from Dunn's Rooms. 
She every hour expects a very fine aſſortment of 
Maſk Dreſſes, from Taviſtock- ſtreet and the Hay- 


market, London. Among others, a great variety of 
fancy dreſſes for ladies—ſuch as, Queens of various 
countries and fizes, Sultanat, Gypfies, Veſtal Virgins, 
Columbines, Dutch Milk-maids, Hay-makers, Fortune- 
tellers, Ballad-fengers, Black and White Nuns, Nobo- 

dies, 
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bodies, e. Mc. Alſo a very becoming dreſs-for a 
Mad Maid of Bedlam, with ſparkling chains to fit 
eaſy and genteel—An elegant mourning habit for 
Fephtha's daughter —A Caliſta, with a Fan, which 
may be eaſily ſeen through A fine fleſh-coloured 
ſuit for. Eve, as cloſe as life Alſo emblematical dreſ- 
ſes for Faſhion, Folly, Night, and Aurora. 


N. B. She had commiſſioned a Lucretia, but her 
correſpondent ſays, no ſuch character could be 
found at preſent in London 


Fon ſuch ladies as chuſe more ſimple diſguiſes, ſhe 
has provided Dominos, Faloufies—and alſo the ſmal- 
ler articles of dreſs, ſuch as prominent Boſoms and 
Behinds, from the moſt enormous to, the moſt mo- 
derate; and cool and airy maſks of all kinds. 


CoNnveENIENT rooms will be ready, adjoining to 
the ſhop, for adjuſting ceremonies, and ſettling plans, 
in caſe the apartments in the Hotel allotted for ac- 
commodation ſhould be too much crouded. As the 
ſole reliſh of this rational and elegant entertainment 
depends upon ſecrecy, cuſtomers may be affured that 
effectual means will be taken that no perſon in one 
chamber ſhall know what is going on in the next. 


SHE has alſo been ſolicited by ſeveral of her 
friends to commiſſion GEN TLEMENs MasKks; but 
as faſhionable gentlemen at preſent require little addi- 
tional diſguiſe in compariſon with the ladies, ſhe will 

| not 
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not boaſt of the ſame variety in this department. 
Thoſe who have no characters to ſupport (by much the 
greateſt number, no doubt, upon ſuch occaſions), 
may be ſupplied with various coloured Dominos. — 
She has ordered a few excellent Devils maſks, with 
gilded horns—a very good Don Quixote, with a ſhi- 
ning Mambrino—a young Bacchus, but as the cha- 
racter is ſo common, particular decorations will be 
given—Several running Footmen, Fockies, Hatle- 
quins, Chimney-ſweeps—Many good drefles for Sir 
Fohns and Fackie Brutes—Men Midwives, with 
circumſtantial printed advertiſfements—Calibans, Cu- 
pids, and Adoniſes in abundance—A very elegant 
dreſs for Mad Tom, the blanket being worked like 
a modern ſhawl, and the crown filled with * gooſe 
feathers in place of ſtraw, the pole a Lochaber-axe— 
A very good Knave of Clubs, and a Ninth of Dia- 
mond A very fine Dancing Bear, and Oran Outang, 
fitted to repreſent human nature either in its impro- 
ved upright ſtate, or in its primitive, upon all fours— 
N. B. with or without tails -With many other ori- 
ginal characters too tedious to mention Enquire at 
the warchouſe. A fine group, meant to repreſent 
an Exciſeman tormenting a Landholder, a Diſtiller, 
and a Farmer, accompanied with a John Bull laughing. 


IT is rumoured, that the MaNAGER has been ap- 
plied to for dreſſes; but ladies and gentlemen are 
requeſted to take notice, that they can only be ſer- 


ved, in this way, with frippery that has been expoſed 
to public view theſe twenty years. 


For 
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Fon particular friends, who may happen not 
to be prepared, ſhe has provided ſome excellent bon 
mots and repartees, warranted not to be found in the 
jeſt books. She makes a ſpecial bargain, however, 
that (after being ſpoken) they ſhall not be ſent to the 
newſpapers, as ſhe foreſees, from the advancing ſtate 

of this country, that they may again be wanted, 
and injury might be done to her trade by publiſhing 
them. . 


£7 This not to be repeated, as the advantage is clear- 
ly on the fide of the purchaſer, and not of the ſeller 
and the public ought to think themſelves much ob- 
liged to the advertiſer for this ſingle notice. 


E. C. 


us FUGITIVE PIzcts. 


[The following letters appeared periodically in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant.) | 


LET TIRE HL 


Train up a child in the way he ſhould go; and when he is old; 

he will not depart from it, | Soto. 
SIR, | Feb. 18. 1786. 

Is N compliance with the faſhion of eſſayiſts, I beg 
leave to introduce myſelf to your acquaintance by a 
quotation from an antiquated author, of whom, by 
the way, I am no admirer, but my mind is of that 
aflimilating nature, that it can draw nouriſhment 
even from poiſonous ſources. You muſt know, Sir, 
I look with a jealous eye to all periodical papers.— 
The newſpapers that have been conducted by my ſe- 
cret influence have always been the moſt ſucceſsful ; 
and the magazines which I patroniſe are the moſt 
read. When the Lounger was announced, I confeſs 
I was led by the title to hope that it would be a pu- 
blication ſuited to my ſentiments and opinions. I 
am ſorry, however, to ſay that my hopes have been 
diſappointed, and that it has hitherto been inimical 
to my views and wiſhes reſpecting men and manners. 
Opinions, Sir, ſhould vary, like all other things, with 
the faſhion, and not be thrown out to ſtem the tide 
of freedom and faſhionable enjoyments. You have 
fortunately lived, Sir, to ſee an eaſe of manners, and 


a 
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a /iberality of ſentiment, pervade all ranks of ſociety, 


which were hitherto unknown in pour country.— 
People in Scotland formerly read, thought, and rea» 
ſoned too much z which produced a certain ſtrict- 
neſs of manners, and a cramped attention to deco» 
rum, which provoked me exceedingly. 'They would 
then talk of reſtraints of duty, of moral obligation, 
and conſcience, of decency and propriety of con- 
duct, and fuch like ſtuff. But now there is a hap- 
py thoughtleſs frivolity and eaſe of manners introdu- 
ced, when people may do what they pleaſe, and not 
be the worſe thought of by the world z and this, Sir, 
let me tell you, is true /iberality of mind. 


. THERE was formerly a certain ſtately dignity of 
character, that was above doing a mean or an im- 
moral action. The lines of duty, and the laws of 
decorum, were aſcertained and attended to. But all 

this produced a kind of ſtiffneſs of manners, and of- 
ten prevented people from doing what they had an 

inclination to, very unſuitable to a pleaſure-loving 
age. 


THERE was formerly a certain nothingneſs of cha- 
racter, which was deſpiſed in fociety, but which 
now, by a few eaſy-attained faſhionable rules, and 
the purſuit of faſhionable pleaſures, is highly raiſed 
in the ſcale of importance. Labour and ſtudy to ac- 
quire manly principles, uſeful knowledge, elegant 
manners and accomplithments, are now unneceſſary. 
It muſt be allowed, that it is much caſfier now to be 
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a gentleman than formerly; and this, of itſelf, is a 
very great improvement. A late very elegant friend 
of mine has ſhown, that a perſon's whole life and 
conduct ought to be falſehood and deceit ; and if to 
this he can add boring and flattery, he is a gentle- 
man to all intents and purpoſes. But, however much 
a perſon'may deſerve the appellation of a liar, it muſt 
not be told, without the offence being appeaſed by 
blood. And I do not diſlike this faſhion ; it keeps up 
good manners; beſides, as I am always glad to ſee 
my friends, I cannot be — if they ſhould 
FOIA GETS d. 


I ave a ſtrong affection for all 8 and 
wiſh to ſee ſociety conducted upon my plan. I mean 
to attempt this, Sir, by your means; and ſhall open 
my ſcheme to you.—A wile politician always pays 
attention to the riſing generation, in order to get 
hold of young minds before inimical prejudices are 
formed ; and thus, in time, he is enabled to bring 
forward a party that baffles all oppoſition. The firſt 
habits of youth, you will generally find, determine 
the future character and conduct. I have the moſt 
flattering proſpect at preſent from the riſing genera- 
tion of both ſexes; and, as they will ſoon occupy 
the places of their predeceſſors, I entertain the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of ſoon ſeeing ſociety here what 1 
have long deſired. | 


S DECLARE my ſyſtem of education to be that of 


the moſt perfect freedom, and am averſe to every 
kind 
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kind of reſtraiht. A late ingenious author of your 


country (who, by the way, troubled himſelf too 
much about what he eſteemed to be the public good), 
ſays, in a little treatiſe, called the Art of Thinking, 
« Men commonly owe their good or bad qualities 
as much to education as to nature.” 


In this ſentiment, however, he was right ; and, 


as faſhionable people, and people of buſineſs, are, - 


now-a-days, too much occupied (the firſt with their 
amuſements, and the ſecond with their affairs and 
pleaſures), to be troubled with the care and educa- 
tion of their children, I mean to give a ſhort plan 
to make the matter as eaſy for them as poſſible.— 
They cannot doubt of my regard for their offspring, 


for I take this trouble out of pure love and regard 


to them. I am, &c. 


BELZEBUB. 
E. C. 
LETTER HU. 
S I R, 


You gave a place to my laſt, and it is well that 
you did; for my reſentment might have given you 


more vexation than a hundred of your own devils. 


J laid down a text, viz. Train up a child, &c. which 
I mean now to proſecute, for I can preach as well as 
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ſome of my enemies the clergy, and, ſure I am, my 
doctrine will be found more palatable, and my pre- 
cepts eaſier to follow, than theirs. 


I $HALL firſt ſpeak of the training of boys. 


As ſoon as the child comes into the world, have a 
nurſe provided (if yon poſſibly can afford one), how- 
ever ſound the mother's conſtitution may be. Let it 
remain in the houſe till the great dinner and drink is 
given on the brat's getting a name, uſually called the 
Chriſtening, 'This will, perhaps, be the happieſt 
day the father will experience upon its account; and 
his gueſts will probably be made ſo drunk, upon the 
joyful occaſion, that they will curſe him and his brat 
for many days after. This being over, ſend it off 
with the nurſe. It is not fit that the mother, in her 
poor weak way, or the father, with his company, 
ſhould be diſturbed with the ſqualling of the child, 
or the lullabies of a vulgar creature of a nurſe. 
The woman may be directed, however, to bring it 
with her when ſhe comes to receive her quarter's 
payment; but if it ſhould be dead, ſhe may bring 
any other child of the ſame age The father and 
mother won't know the difference 


WHEN the child is weaned, it muſt be brought 
home, no doubt; for one does not know what to do 
with it. By being gaudily dreſſed, it may however 
ſerve the pleaſing purpoſe of ſometimes gratifying 
vanity. 


TAKE 


- 
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TAKE ſpecial care to have a handſome ſmart 
young woman to keep the child. Defire her to be 
always ſhowy in her appearance. It is not fit that 
your child ſhould be carried about by a perſon who 
is only plain and clean, and whoſe attire is ſuitable 
to her wages. Give her a half-worn filk gown and 
flounced petticoat, with other ſhowy articles of dreſs. 
If ſhe is tolerably well looked, ſhe will contrive to 
keep up the ſhow for your credit, and your child will 
have the advantage of being early introduced into 
company, and of ſeeing the world much ſooner than 
you are aware of, 


Wurd the child begins to prattle, let it be 
brought to table after dinner, and let the father, for 
the amuſement of the company, 'teach its weak or- 
gans to pronounce what are called bad words ; learn 
it to liſp oaths—ſwearing is a faſhionable accom- 
pliſhment, and ſhould be taught early, that qwhen he 
is old he may not depart from it. 


« Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
„To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
And breathe th' enlivening ſpirit,” —— 


IT is very diverting to a company to hear the firſt 
efforts of ſpeech exerted in attempting the bon ton 
language. Beſides, the ſervants will afliſt you in 
this, as private tutors below ſtairs, without addi- 
tional wages, 


WHEN 
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WHEN the child is peeviſh, and deſires what it 
ſhould not have, don't let the poor thing fret, but 
give it what it wants. By encouraging this habit, 
he will in time fave you the trouble of judging for 
him, by taking what he wants, whether you think 
proper or not. If, by his own raſhneſs, he knocks 
his head or foot againſt a table or chair, never fail 
to beat and abuſe the table or chair for having done 
the injury, By and by, if a ſervant, companion, or 
even his parent, ſhould accidentally hurt him,. he 
will not fail to follow the example, by kickin g or 
beating them; and this ſhews ſpirit. When he comes 


to have play-fellows, let them be always thoſe of in- 


ferior rank. Let your ſon tell them, that they get 
their dinner from his papa for being kind to him. 
If he ſhould defire any of their toys, and a conteſt 
ſhould ariſe, chide the little fellow who rebels for 
contradicting your dear boy's humour, 


SOME parents have a fooliſh way of teaching their 
children the golden rule, “ % de to others as they 
avould wiſh to be done to themſelves in like circumſtan- 
ces.” The inſtilling of this principle often cramps 
the humour of children, and checks a bold tyranni- 
cal ſpirit, which I reckon a princely endowment. 


So ux harſh parents have alſo a practice of chaſti- 
ſing their children, when they are obſtinately capri- 
cious or deceitful. Moſt mothers, however, will agree 
with me, that it is ſhocking to put the poor little 

| | creatures 
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creatures under any reſtraint, for they look ſo vaſtly 
pretty when they are pleaſed, and then it hurts one's 
feelings to ſee them out of humour. When he is fit 
to go to ſchool, give ſpecial charge to the maſter 
not to chaſtiſe your dear boy. Indeed you won't 
have your child beat, whatever his faults may be.— 
Pay, however, handſomely, that you may not be 
affronted by your ſon being very low in the claſs. — 
The notice he cannot attract by his own application, 
you may try to obtain by a handſome quarter's pay- 
ment; and be ſure to raiſe his reputation in the 
{chool, by a genteel donation at Candlemas ; let it 
be at leaſt a quater floreat. Having been accuſtomed 
to conſtant indulgence, the noble feelings of reſent- 
ment and revenge will glow with ardour in his breaſt, 
on any attempt to controul him. If his maſter ſhould 
chaſtite him, he will ſhew that he cannot brook con- 
tradiction, by giving a blow. If acompanion ſhould 
accidentally offend him, a knife will revenge the 
offence, and ſorrow and contrition he will utterly 
diſdain. Every appearance of gentleneſs, tenderneſs, 
modeſty, or affection, ſhould be checked early, if 
you with him to be a man of faſhion, and a modern 


fine fellow. 


You may get a private tutor to attend your ſon, 
and pray pay attention to the character of the one 
you chuſe. Do not let him be of a ſerious or ſtu- 
dious turn, but one who is acquainted with life; 
one who wiſhes to appear as little of the clergyman 


or ſcholar as poſſible, but what is called 4 JOLLY 
DOG, 
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DOG, who will fit with you and take his bottle, join 
in your toaſts, liſten to your feats of drinking or 
hunting, and ſuch gentleman-like ſubjects of diſ- 
courſe ; one who will not be too ſtrift in looking 
after your boy, or give him a head-ach by keeping 
him too cloſe to his leſſons. Let your ſon often ſit 
with you after dinner, and teach him to drink his 
glaſs and give his toaſt. Let him ſee you get drunk 
now and then. This is the true method to prevent 
his catching unfaſbionable manners. 


Fol. Low my paradoxical friend Rouſſeau's advice 
as to RELIGION. Let all inſtruction on this ſubject 
come as late as poſſible. Children who learn with 
wonderful facility all other branches of knowledge, 
cannot conceive that they ſhall be accountable for 
their actions; that the Deity is witneſs to all they 
do, and will reward the good, and puniſh the bad. 
Such doctrine checks the propenſities of nature.— 
But let the paſſions open, and let habits be acquired, 
and you may then preach religion as much as you 
pleaſe; for it will have as little effect as I wiſh it to 
have. Your own practice at home will alſo confirm 
your ſon in the belief, that it is all a farce, and that 
there is nothing ſo tireſome. 'That I may not ap- 
pear ſo, I ſhall at preſent conclude, and reſume the 
ſubject in my next.—I am, &c. 


BELZEBUB, 
E. C. 25 


LETTER 
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LI Tx x WM 


SIR,” March 18. 1786. 


A CERTAIN philoſopher of Ancient Greece uſed 
frequently to go to an elevated ſituation of the city 
on the market days, and call out to the people as 
they paſſed “ If you wiſh fer happineſs at home, or 
ſafety to the flate—EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN.” 
So ſay I; but my plan of education is ſuited to the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety, and conſiderable alterations, 
it will be allowed, have taken "Fe ſince the days 
of Ancient Greece. 


THERE is a book called the BIBLE, and particu- 
larly that part called the NEw TESTAMENT, which 
I utterly abhor. Pray keep it carefully out of your 
fon's hands; for one does not know what paſſage 
may ſtrike his mind, and totally ruin the plan of 
making him a fine fellow. As you make little uſe 
of it yourſelf, except in the way of ridicule and 
witticiſm, there is no danger of its doing much harm 
and the tutor (if you have made a right choice) will 
only uſe it to enable him to get a living, without ha- 
ving any conviction of the truths it contains upon 
his heart. Never ſpeak to your ſon reſpecting his 
duty to God, to ſociety, or himſelf. Let all your 
precepts and example teach him to pleaſe himſelf, 
and 
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and gratify his paſſions, without regard to the rights 
of others. 


II is delightful now-a-days to hear how my young 
friends ſpeak of hell. They mention it with as much 
familiarity as if it was their father”s houſe ; and, pooR 
THINGS |! they ſhall always be welcome to my habi- 
tation. If a civil queſtion is aſked at them, or if they 
invite a companion to go to any frolic, and he refu- 
ſes, they pleaſantly retort, Go 10 hell; that is no 
more than to ſay, Go home, where they will always 
find a warm reception. 


Lr your ſon ramble about wherever he pleaſes, 
and particularly in the evenings (for I love works of 
darkneſs), and make no enquiries where he has 
been; for, if you do, you won't be much the wiſer. 
He will by this practice acquire a free, bold, and 
forward manner, much above his years, to the ſur- 
priſe of every ſerious thinking perſon. Let him aſ- 
ſociate with what companions he pleaſes; and, as 
you have in your city a very indulgent police (or ra- 
ther no police at all), he will find, at every ſtep, 
plenty of idle boys and girls, of all ages, on the 
ſtreet ready for any frolic. Your late dinners, card 
parties, or public amuſements, no doubt, will put it 
out of your power to attend to your ſon ; but you 
need not think of him—by my plan, he will find 
amuſement for himſelf. If he comes home in the 
evening, before the card party is broke up, and his 
father ſhould chide him, let mama obſerve ¶ betwwixt 

| the 
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the deals that really ſhe can ſee no good to be got 
by always poring over books. The child's health 
might ſuffer by confinement. Young maſter hear- 
ing this once or twice will ſoon learn as much arti- 
fice as to evade ever looking at a book. What ſig- 
nifies Greek and Latin, or knowledge, or morals, 
to a fine gentleman, 


Wu the boy does any thing uncommonly vi- 
cious, or deceitful for his years, laugh at the frolic, 
for it ſhows ſpunk. Stroak his head upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, and call him, in a kindly tone, a wicked little 
rogue, or a little Pickle. He will, from this treat- 
ment, every day improve, and Pickle will ſoon be- 
come a very wicked dog indeed. Don't reſtrict him 
from keeping company with the ſervants, or reading 
improving ballads with the maids; for he ſhould 
know all characters, 


AND now comes the time when the moſt neceſſa- 
ry part of modern education ſhould be attended to, 
and that is DANCING, This is the period to form 
your ſon either a pretty gentleman, by ſome thick- 
pated people called a coxcomb ; or a fine fellow, not 
unfrequently termed a blackguard : But it is not un- 
likely you may ſucceed in making him a part of 
both, which is the moſt faſhionable of all characters. 
This branch of education he will probably be fonder 
of than any other; and therefore give him as much 
of it as he pleaſes, although all that is made of it 
now-a- days is to be able to ſcamper through a coun- 


E e try 
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try dance. Gracefulneſs, elegance, and taſte, are to- 
tally out of faſhion in dancing. Romping is the tor. 
The frolicking with the miſſes will pleaſe him vaſtly, 
and the evening practiſings he will delight in. 


LE r mamma ſtudy now to dreſs him well, by gi- 
ving him laced linen, the moſt faſhionable large 
buckles, handſome filk ſtockings, embroidered waiſt- 
coats, and every toniſb piece of dreſs in perfection. 
The father, if he is (what is called) a ſenſible man, 
will probably remonſtrate againſt all this finery, and 
repreſent dancing as only a frivolous and ſecondary 
accompliſhment : But the proper way of reaſoning 
for mothers is, to hold theſe as antiquated notions : 
The poor fellow muſt be clean; and then it looks ſo 
vaſtly pretty and genteel, and the miſſes will be quite 
in love with him Had not Lord B——'s ſon ſuch 
a dreſs ? and Sir R. 8 ſon ſuch another? Ten 
to one but the father may ſay People of rank's 
children are the moſt ſimply dreſſed. This, howe- 
ver, muſt be laughed at, and maſter will be indul- 
ged. When the ball comes about, the dear boy muſt 
have pocket- money, 2 and ſurely nothing ripens a 
young perſon more than plenty of -pocket-money. 
The ſame ſort of father may perhaps ſay—What oc- 
caſion has his ſon for money ? he gets what is pro- 
per for him, and money he may put to improper 
purpoſes— All he can want at a ball is perhaps an 


range, 


Bor it muſt be anſwered, Poor thing ! it makes 
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him fo happy ! and then Maſter Such-a-one had fo 
much money at the laſt ball, and people muſt be 
neighbour like, you know. Not that I would give 
our ſon ſo much gold as—Gold ! perhaps the father 


will interrupt haſtily. Why, Mrs Careful, who has 


the beſt bred ſons at the ſchool, gives them only ſix- 
pence, and it 1s enough. There was but laſt year a 
parcel of your pocket-money Boys had a hot ſupper 
and a drink! in a neighbouring tavern, inſtead of 
their bread and milk. Others again bought negus 
(which, by the way, ought always to be permitted 
at dancing ſchool balls, and made ſtrong), and the 
conſequence of all this was, that a number of boys 
got drunk, diſturbed the company, and inſulted the 
girls.—The anſwer to this remonſtrance of the fa- 
ther is plain enough, viz. Your dear boy is better 
bred, and won't do ſo; therefore give him the mo- 
ney, and make the boy happy. 


Ir the father is a man of an eaſy temper, or one 
of the ton, who follows his own pleaſures, he will 
let the mother and the fon do juſt as they pleaſe, 
and then all parties will be ſatisfied, which is what I 
with. 


By following this plan, which is now indeed very 
much practiſed, your ſon will be a MAN at twelve, 
a boy all the reſt of his life. And as you mortals 
with to remain young as long as you can, this ſyſtem 
cannot fail of being very agreeable. It would be te- 
dious to ſuit this plan of education to every condi- 
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tion; but diſcerning parents will be eafily able to 
apply the general principle to particular fituations. 


In my next I ſhall introduce my young man a 
little more into life.—-I am, &c. 


BELZEBUB. 
E. C. 


LS AE TT. EE . 


Now has your well-train'd ſon mature attain'd 


The joyful prime, when youth, elate and gay, 
Steps into life, and follows, unreſtrain'd, 


Where paſſion leads, or pleaſure points the way. 


SIR, March 26. 1786. 


IN my laſt I approved of parents making their ſons 
MEN at twelve, that they might be Bors all the 
reſt of their lives; and as people with to remain 
young as long as they can, I hope the ſyſtem was 
not diſpleaſing. If 1 may judge from practice, it is 
indeed much otherwiſe than diſpleaſing, and it un- 
doubtedly has a manifeſt advantage in ſaving time. 
Why, Sir, a few years ago, a Bor in your country 
was a BOY till he had paſſed the greateſt part of his 
academical ſtudies, and baſhfulneſs and modeſty even 

| | marked 
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marked the demeanour of riper years. Boys were 
then laughed at, and hiſſed by their ſchool-fellows, 
as ſilly inſignificant puppies, who were taken up a- 
bout drefs, or in attending the miſſes : But now, be- 
fore they have half learned their grammar and ex- 
erciſes, they commence men of gallantry; after which 
parents and maſters may attempt indeed to teach 
them, but in reality their education is iniſbed. The 
mauvaiſe honte, which my friend Cheſterfield labours 
ſo much to conquer, is now ſoon got over, and you 
have knowing little fellows long before they go to 
college. Some of your graver ſort of people wonder 
at the pertneſs and impudence of the boys, but theſe 
unfaſbionable people are wearing out. 


SOME moral writers (who, by the way, I am glad 
to ſee ſo little attended to), boldly affert, that 1G- 
NORANCE OF VICE IS THE SUREST GUARDIAN 
OF VIRTUE. This is ſtrange doctrine to hold in 
this enlightened age! when knowledge of what 7hey 
are pleaſed to call vick is ſo much in faſhion; and, 
among the young, it is the only knowledge valued, 
or even taiked of—nay alſo among thoſe who are no 
chickens Indeed a young perſon cannot remain 
long ignorant, in your improving ſtate of police and 
manners; and all preceptors, as well as myſelf, ſay, 
that the more a young perſon * ſo much the 
better. 


By the former ſyſtem, a young perſon's taſte and 


principles were formed before he became a man— 
| he 
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he had ſources of elegant entertainment within him- 
ſelf—a reliſh was formed for the acquiſition of 
knowledge from works of genius—the ſtudy of na- 
ture—the purſuit of moral ſcience—the fine arts, 
&c. while frivolous amuſement and diſſipation were 
held as unmanly and unworthy. But how much /#- 
pPerior to all theſe is the preſent early knowledge of 
life The purſuit of a hare or a fox—or of an ho- 
neſt man's wife or daughter—a taſte for champaign 
and claret—for dreſs—for cards—horſe-racing— 

cock-fighting—tavern parties—and, above all, the 
* culinary ſcience This is to live the other 
was to think.—and which, I pray you, has the better 


bargain ?—Every fine fellow will tell you, if you are 
doubtful. 


As you have hitherto been very indulgent to me, 
I will not oppreſs you with'a long letter at preſent, 
but proſecute the ſteps of faſhionable education in my 
next. 


I am, &c 
BE LZ EBU B. 


E. C. 


LETTER 
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LET TI XN V. 


Vaſt happineſs enjoy my gay allies ! 
A youth of folly—an old age of cares : 
Young, yet enervate ;—old, yet never wile z 
Vice waſtes their body, and their mind impairs, 


SIR, © April 1. 1786. 


TT is the charming characteriſtie of the preſent 
times, that no reſtraint is put on the inclinations of 
YouTH ; that they are early introduced into life— 
to public amuſements; and that they ſoon commence 
men of the world. Some people complain, that ha- 
bits of /icentiouſneſs and prafligacy are contracted be- 
fore proper PRINCIPLES and TASTE are eſtabliſh- 
ed; and hence, characters are formed, which muſt 
turn out ignorant, vicious, and deſpicable in life. Theſe 
notions, however, ſhould be ridiculed. What they 
call /icentiouſneſs, is no more than freedom, the ac- 
knowledged birth-right of every Briton; and, if 
health permits it (or whether it permits or not), why 
ſhould not young people enjoy life in the way they 
like it! It is in vain to urge, that they will be deſpi- 
cable in life, for they can only be lite their neigh- 
bours, and then there is no room for contempt. Cu- 
ſtom can give ſanction to any extravagance, and the 
multitude of the profligate gives countenance to 
what (in more ſober times) might indeed be reck- 

| oned 
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oned the moſt pernicious vices. But there is now 
happily a liberal way of thinking, and freedom and 
eaſe is the faſhion. There is now no ſuch thing as 
ſhame, that painful feeling, and young people, who 
can glory in nothing elſe, have always their proftiga- 
cy left to boaſt of without a bluſh; and in this they 
are ſupported by many elder fellows than themſelves, 
It is no uncommon thing for father and ſon, tutor 
and pupil, to. mix in licentious diſcourſe, to laugh at 
religion—principles of rectitude and decorum. This 
is the very ſtate of ſociety I hope to ſee univerſal, 
and it is coming on to my with, | 


I formerly reckoned this a moſt unfriendly climate, 
but things are greatly mended, and, in order to ripen 
the harveſt, I ſhall ſubjoin a few directions. 


Ir the fon has been educated upon the plan point - 
ed out in my former letters, and which I have rea- 
ſon to think is the moſt approved of, he will make 
a rapid progreſs towards being a faſhionable fine fel. 
hw. ' | 


HaviNG no reſtraint upon his mind from a ſenſe 
of duty to his CREATOR, the witneſs and judge of 
all he does not having been taught to conſider the 
motives of his actions, or to act from principles of 
juſtice, by doing to others in every caſe as he would 
with to be done to himſelf in like circumſtances— 
having no ſenſe of obedience to parents from duty 
or affection—having had no ideas impreſſed upon 

his 
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his mind of the deſtiny of his nature—the import- 
ance of time—or of fulfilling the duties of the ſta- 
tion allotted him—all ſuch things being reckoned 
much above his comprehenſion, or neglected till he 
becomes a man; he will, before you imagine, con- 
ſider himſelf a man without them, and be as free as 
the inhabitants of the foreſt ; and like them, too, he 
will act. His own inclinations will be the only rule 
of his conduct, and theſe he will purſue without re- 
gard to any view but preſent gratification. 


AND now comes the mother's vexation; the fa- 
ther's uneaſineſs will come a little later. SHE muſt. 
wink at all her ſon's faults, and carefully conceal 
them, eſpecially as they will generally reflect upon 

her own conduct. If the father ſhould chide him, 
or be harſh for his miſdemeanours, it muſt be re- 

preſented by the mother that it will break the boy's 

ſpirit. If the father ſhould make any enquiry about 
the conduct of his ſon, or how he has paſſed his 

time, let the mother amuſe him with a cock and a 

bull ſtory, The boy will ſoon learn, from the example, 

to deceive them both ; or, if he ſhould be detected 

in a falſchood (although he has always been told to 

tell the truth), he will very naturally ſay, did you 

not do ſo yourſelf? I have no objection to parents 

giving good precepts, if they contradict them in 
practice. If he ſhould live ſome years, the parents 
need not be ſurpriſed if he ſhould cur/e the way he 
had been brought up; but more of this afterwards, 
The mother may, perhaps, upon occaſions, find it 
Ft neceſſary 
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neceſſary to give her ſon advice; but her admoni- 
tions will now come too late. Her words go for no- 
thing ; he knows her indulgence too well, and he 
can coax her at any time. She muſt carefully con- 
ceal all his faults, for fear they ſhould be corrected. 


Ir the father is a right father, let him favear free- 
ly before his ſon, and, by way of wit, bring in double 
entendres in his converſation ; but if he has no wit, 
he may uſe the fngle, which is much eafier under. 
ſtood, His ſon will ſoon ſurpaſs him in all the three 
accompliſhments of ſwearing, and double and ſingle en- 
tendre, and will treat his maſter very properly with 
diſreſpect. 


Sow people, even yet, are ſcrupulous how they 
ſpeak before young perſons ; but this is being over de- 
licate. There is nothing more common than for the 
father to ſay Never mind him, he is but a boy” — 
My young friends, however, are not ſo unobſerving, 
and impreſſions on their minds are indelible. N 0 
word or action of thoſe they look up to is loſt, and 
therefore I wiſh the example to be continued, as it 
brings them forward in their education, 


G1ve your ſon always plenty of pocket-money, and 
he will eaſily find proper companions to ſpend it with, 
The gingerbread period is now over, and he muſt 
now be more amply ſupplied. He will entertain his 
companions with what his father ſaid, and how he 
gulled his mother, Inſtead of attending the French or 

| any 
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ahy evening ſchool, he will now and then rake about 
the ſtreets, and in the groupes of apprentice boys and 
girls, and my more advanced friends, who, by a proper 
indulgence of the police, :nfe/? it, his knowledge and 
manners will be highly improved. When young miſſes 
come to viſit at home, they will not find your ſon 
ſheepiſh or baſhful ! Scme mothers complain, that 
they dare not truſt their daughters out of their fight, 
the boys are ſo early vicious, and ſo ſoon turn black- 
guards.—1I ſhall give my advice upon this point, 
when I come to ſpeak of FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Tux next ſtep is to have a faſhionable hairdreſſer. 
Your ſon muſt have no regular time of dreſſing, if 
he wiſhes to be faſhionable. Let his hair be combed 
in the morning—halt dreſſed before dinner—and 
full dreſſed in the evening. An hour at leaſt each 
time muſt be employed in this important buſineſs.— 
Brown powder in the morning—a mixture of brown 
and white before dinner—and in the evening, white 
ſcented. In the morning, the hair may be looſely 
plaited, and turned up like a lady's on the top of 
the head ; but as this faſhion has now got down to 
feotmen, ſome new mode muſt be deviſed. Let my 
young friends always follow the faſhion of the ladies, 
and they cannot be far wrong. Your ſon will re- 
ceive much inſtruction by being ſo long in company 
every day with the hairdreſſer. The news of every 
family he attends, and their economy, will be nar- 
rated. How the miſſes are employed—how to be 


dreſſed their converſation—and their engagements z 
| beſides 
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beſides he may drop a hint now and then, &c.—By 
this means the hairdreſſer will become a moſt do- 
meſtic animal, and the maſter or miſtreſs need not 
- be ſurpriſed if he ſhould ſometimes be their /odger 
for a night. Nanny and BE TT, the ſervants, are 
prudent girls, and your ſon or daughter may profit 
ſome day by their circumſpection 


Mx Pommade runs no riſk of detection in his own 
intrigue with the maids, unleſs the miſtreſs is ſeized 
with wandering about at untimeous hours; or young 
maſter ſhould want a glaſs of water at midnight. 


I am, &c. 


BELZEBUB. 
— 


LETTER VI. 


Vain, idle, ſenſeleſs, now in thoughtleſs eaſe, 
| Refſerving woes for age—their life they ſpend ; 
But wretched ! hopeleſs ! in the evil days, 


With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend; 
Tir'd with the preſent—of the paſt aſham'd— 


They live, and are deſpis'd ;—They die, nor more are nam'd ! 


SIR, 


| OUCH is the picture ſome of your WISE people 
draw for the generality of the young of the preſent 
age. Theſe WISE HEADS repreſent this life as on- 
ly the dawn of endleſs exiſtence ;—that it is, there- 
| fore, 
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fore, of importance to conſider the deſtiny of man 
that happineſs, even here, muſt reſult from the 
conſciouſneſs of a uſeful and well ſpent life ;—and 
that, to have the ſtream run clear, care muſt be ta- 
ken, that the fountain is not polluted. But all this, 
like every thing elſe that is ſerious, in this frolicſome 
age, ſhould be ridiculed. Theſe wisz ones are 
weak enough to venture to contraſt one of their fine 
fellows with one of mine; but, in reality, there is 
no compariſon. 'They paint. a youth of innocence 
and ſimplicity, with the ſeeds of virtue and piety 
early implanted, and gradually expanding—a deſire 
of uſeful knowledge increaſing, and, in time, raiſing 
the mind to elevation and ſublimity, in the contem- 
plation of the immenſity of the power, the wiſdom, 
and goodneſs diſplayed in the vifible creation ; in 
tracing the nature of man, his powers, his duties, 
and his deſtination ; purſuing ſources of delightful 
entertainment in the hiſtory and aſpect of mankind, 
in various periods and ſituations. They exhibit their 
young man as poſſeſſing a heart warmed with bene- 
volent and kind affections; his actions guided, by 
juſtice and reaſon, and always purſuing the beſt 
means to obtain the worthieſt ends ;—enjoying the 
bounties of providence in moderation, with a cheer- 
ful and thankful heart ;—deſpifing meanneſs, ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and deceit, and holding every breach of mo- 
ral duty as unbecoming a gentleman. Thus educa- 
ted, they repreſent him as a warm friend—an enter- 
taining and inſtructing companion,—perhaps poſſeſ- 
ling wit, but without groſſneſs or indelicacy, and 

never 
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never with ill nature, but to laſh vice—a uſeful mems 
ber of ſociety, —amiible; and eſteemed in all the re- 
lations of life, —regretted in death, — but never dead 
in the affectionate remembrance of his friends ! 


Bur, in our faſhionable language, this is all a 
d——&d bore—it is mere twaddle. M y gay fine fel- 
hows laugh at all this kind of ff. Such a fellow 
has no ſoul—no ſpunk—they would not get drunk 
with him,—he is not enough of the ton. Indeed, if 
any one appears ſuperior to his neighbours in point 
of knowledge or principle, my friends very properly 
run him down,—or, if he is young, they ſoon laugh 
him out of his notions ;—and do not many philoſo- 
phers maintain, T hat ridicule is the teſt of truth ? 
and the many inſtances that happen of the kind EF 
have mentioned, prove the juſtneſs of their doctrine. 
A very few, indeed, affect. to pity and deſpiſe my 
friends, but they gain nothing by this ; for the pity 
and contempt are mutual, and I have at leaſt ten to 
one in my favour. My young friends make the moſt 
of life. They make uſe of what is ſet before them, 
and think not of to-morrow. They are tired ſome- 
times, no doubt, for they try their conſtitutions, 
to be ſure, pretty freely; and vacant hours will 
happen. But if a tedium vitæ ſhould at laſt oppreſs 
them,—that is (to explain to thoſe who have not 
learned Latin), if they ſhould have no more re- 
liſh for eating and drinking, dancing, playing at cards, 
gallantry, gambling, and diverſions, there bein g no 
other reſources of entertainment worth notice, they 


very 
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very properly have the manlineſs to put an end to a 
life that is become <veari/ſome ; and thus they boldly 
extinguiſh their ſpunk, when it will no longer ſhine 
with its uſual brightneſs. Leſt ſome of my young 
friends, however, ſhould miſtake the road, by fal- 
ling in with bad company, or bad example, I ſhall 
point out the broad way. - 


I am to ſuppoſe, that my directions for educating 
your ſon in early life, without moral or religious 
principles, to have been followed, and that now he 
is upon his entrance into life, without a TAS TE for 
knowledge. | 


ANV little attention your ſon has hitherto been 
obliged to give to books has been tireſome and irk- 
ſome. 'The fatigue of reading or thinking is into- 
lerable. But he will preſently fit up whole nights in 
a tavern, or gallop from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet after a pack 
of hounds, without reckoning it any fatigue at all. He 
will hate to liſten to people of good ſenſe and delicate 
manners. By the education he has received, he will 
think himſelf a man long before nature intended he 
ſhould be, and looſe (that is free ) converſation will, 
with him, be the harbinger of ſimilar conduct. 


SOME moral writers repreſent, « That few know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have reliſh for 
tc any pleaſures not criminal ;—every diverſion they 
te take is at the expence of ſome virtue, and the firſt 
e ſtep from neceſſary employment, or buſineſs, is 


« into 
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into vice or folly.” To prevent this, theſe odd 
fort of people recommend the forming a young per- 
ſon's taſte for letters - the fine arts—manly exerciſes 
and accompliſhments, &c. I have no objection more 
than they, in my plan of education, to fill up vacant 
hours by reading. It gives a f/imulus and zeft to ace 


tive employment.—My plan of reading, however, is 


far more light, eaſy, and agreeable than theirs. No 
regular plan is requiſite, and it may be reſumed at 
any time, with equal improvement, 


Warar I recommend to your ſon's peruſal are mo- 
dern novels —magazines—comedies and farces—trial: for 
divorce, which the neighbouring kingdom ſo amply 
furniſhes now-a-days, and which are always publiſh- 


ed. Indeed, there are now luckily publiſhers who 


will print and fell any thing that does not endanger 


their ears. Some of them, for the good they have 


done to my intereſt, by their total diſregard of de- 
cency and propriety, ſhould be rewarded with the 
dignified title of AH Excellent Printers to his Infere 


. nal Majeſty. 


Ir your ſon can read French, there is alſo ample 
ſtore in that language for his amuſement and im- 


provement. 


Tux novels of the laſt age were of the grand and 
heroic kind. They were not a picture of life indeed, 
but had a tendency to infuſe a ſtately dignity of cha- 
racter, which now is laughed at. The preſent, with 

| a 
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a few exceptions, are more warm and inflammatory, 
and more ſuited to life and manners, which, to. ſay 
the truth, are much indebted to theſe compoſitions 
for the liberal progreſs that is made and ſtill making 
towards what I reckon perfection. To the honour of 
this country, a Scotſman was one of the firſt and the 
ableſt writer in this delightful ſpecies of compoſition, 
and moſt rapidly did his labours increaſe the num- 
ber of my votaries, many of whom are now reaping 
the fruits of the inſtruftion. De Vergy, an Anglo- 
Frenchman followed next; and then, a thouſand of 
my kind friends after him. It has been ſaid that 


« Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wiſh'd vawrote 
« The ſprightlieſt efforts of their wanton thought.” 


And a great though falſely admired writer has 


given this opinion— 


„ But in one point is all true wiſdom caſt, 
% To think THAT early we muſt think at laſt.” 


Bo r ſuch filly ſentiments tend to check the glori- 
ous liberty of the preſs; and this liberty, which has 
long been without controul, I am much indebted to, 
and I will not fail to reward its bold ſupporters. Of 


late years, I have been much obliged by the writings 


of a French gentleman—the younger Crebillon. His 
works have been the foundation of ſome of the moſt 
recent, and the moſt remarkable divorces that ever 
took place. All theſe works are very properly publicly 
advertiſed, and Parliament, with their LoR Ds Se1- 

1 RITUAL, 
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RITUAL, either ſee not the conſequences, or very 
wiſely do not chufe to take notice of them. The 
Chamberlain alſo daily gives licences for theatrical 
performances, quite to my mind, although the King 
publiſhes a proclamation for the ſuppreſſion of vice 
and immorality. I can have no objection to his Ma- 
jeſty making an appearance of reformation, if the 
officers of the Crown encourage licentiouſneſs. 


T approve much of the great increaſe of circulating 
libraries over the kingdom. An indiſcriminate reader 
at thefe ſeminaries of knowledge I could not wiſh to 
ſee in a more hopeful train. A circulating library 
kept by a man of taſte, principles, and attention, I 
would indeed very much diſlike; for it might pro- 
mote a reliſh for literature and uſeful knowledge at 
an eaſy rate, and he might be patroniſed by my ene- 
mies. But, amidſt the great numbers that now a- 
bound, this can but rarely happen; therefore I wiſh 
them all manner of ſucceſs. 


LE r your ſon read as many of the above ſort of 
books as he pleaſes. Don't be afraid of his hurting 
his eyes, or of his getting a head-ach in ſuch ſtudy. 
He will, for his amuſement, alſo recommend them 
to the miſſes, who may happen to be more ignorant 
than himſelf. As the paſſions are not ſufficiently 
ſtrong of themſelves, and eaſily kept under command, 
the peruſal of ſuch books are neceſſary to give them 
due force. The paſſions might have lain dormant 
without ſuch aſſiſtance. Your ſon will now think of 

nothing 
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nothing elſe but indulgence. He will judge of every 
female, as the beftie feræ do of every animal they can 
conquer, viz. that they are /awful prey; and, like 
them too, he will ſoon learn to be dextrous in the 
arts of enſnaring. He may probably tire of the 
common herd of the abandoned; but any inno- 
cent girl who ſtrikes his fancy he will be artful in 
wiles and ſtratagems to ſeduce. It is remarked 
by ſome acute obſervers of human nature, „That 
« young people early corrupted are generally in- 
« human and cruel—that they are impatient, vin- 
cc dictive, impetuous, and frequently brutal in their 
« manners. They have only one object to occupy 
cc their imagination; in purſuit of which they will 
lie, cheat, and deceive, yet reckon themſelves gentle- 
& men upon honour.” But all this is no more than 
to ſay, that the boys are bold and ſpirited, and they 
do credit to me by their principles and practice. 


Your ſon, thus begun, will not ſcruple to in//ru@# 
the daughter of his father's beſt friend or the ſiſter 
of his intimate companion, in all he knows; but on 
the mention of his own ſiſter being ſo treated, pro- 
bably his Honour will be rouſed, and he will think 
himſelf included in the infamy and diſgrace which 
the prejudices of the world yet throw upon want of 
delicacy or virtue in the female character. But, 
Do as you would be done by, was no part of his educa- 
tion.——I am, &c, 


E. C. 


BELZEB UB. 


LETTER 
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«© Reaſon panders will.” SuaKkegPrane, 


S I R, April 17. 1786, 


SOME few years ſince, the young people uſed to 
have philoſophical diſputes among themſelves about 
the foundation of morality—the origin of evil—fit and 
unfit—right and wrong—the good of ſociety, & c. But 
the WISE OBSERVERS of the preſent day take the li- 
berty of ſaying, that the youth now follow the wrong 
without any di/þute—nay, and that 200, long before 
they know what is right. Upon this head, however, 
I will argue, for the ſake of my young friends, with 
any of your moral philoſophers. What they call 
wrong, I poſitively aver to be right; and I hope I 
may be allowed to be the olde/f# diſputant whatever, 
upon the ſubject of the origin of evil, and right and 
ewrong, if that gives any claim of reſpect to opinion. 
Human life, Sir, is too ſhort for metaphyſical diſ- 
putes and enquiries ;z and my young friends are right 
to follow their own inclinations, without giving 
themſelves the trouble of thinking about what is it, 
or what is wrong. But even without my aſſiſtance, 
if any of my young friends ſhould be attacked by 
theſe faſtidious moraliſts, they can defend them- 
ſelves by unanſwerable argument. For inſtance, up- 
on the ſubject with which I concluded my laſt let- 
| | ter 
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ter. There is nothing more common than to hear 


youth of modern honour and faſbion uſe this argument 
for female ſeduction. 


War, ſuch a plan, no doubt, would have been 
diſgraceful and infamous, to have attempted upon a 
woman of rank and faſhion /—but to an ordinary 
girl, and below one's own rank, Lord ! where's the 
harm ? Suppoſe now one of your men of principle 
ſhould take up this argument againſt a gay young fel- 
low, it would probably go on in this manner, and in 
the end you'll find the philoſopher will be ſilenced. 


Philoſopher. All mankind, Sir, are equal in the 
ſight of the Almighty ! and the rights of none can 
be infringed without guilt. What you call people 
of rank and faſhion, I ſuppoſe, are thoſe of an equal 
rank with yourſelf, or riſing above that rank; and 
people of ordinary condition are below your own 
rank. | 


Gentleman. You are right, Sir, as to the diſtinc- 
tion of rank; but I deny that all men are equal. — 
I conſider thoſe below me as born to be ſubſervient 
to me; and I think there is no harm in ſeducing a 
girl that is not entitled to expect me for a huſband. 
If ſhe allows liberties in ſuch expectation, ſhe is a 
fool: If ſhe keeps her own ſecret, and manages well, 
ſhe has a chance of getting a huſband ſuitable to 
her. | 


Philoſopher 
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Philoſopher. All rank, Sir, is adventitious : Tt 
might have been mine as well as your's. . Go back 
but a little way, and you will find all our predeceſſors 


were ſavages and barbarians. Accident raiſed one, 


and depreſſed another. The high to-day may be 
low to-morrow, while thoſe in a humble ſphere may 
riſe to opulence and honours; and can mere acci- 
dental circumſtances vary the nature and obligations 
of man? The higher his ſtation, the more duties he 
has to perform; and will the Almighty ! before 
whom all mankind are leſs than nothing, liſten to 


the plea of rank, as a palliation of a crime? Accord- 


ing to human reaſon and juſtice, it is an aggrava- 
tion.— But taking your own argument Lou ſay, 
you do no injury by ſeduction when the female is of 
an inferior rank; and it is only an injury when ſhe 
is of equal or ſuperior ſtation ;—that, by adding de- 
ceit and falſchood to criminality, ſhe may paſs well 
enough for the boſom friend and the domeſtic com- 
fort of a man of her own rank. Be it ſo: Then 
ſurely every rank ſuperior to your own do no injury 
in ſeducing or debauching your fifter, and in all pro- 
bability expoſing her to ſhame and infamy ; or, if 
not, ſhe is good enough for a wife to one of her own 
ſtation. | | 


Gentleman. Hold, Sir—Start not ſuch an idea— 
By Heavens! were any man, be his ſtation what it 
would, to offer the ſmalleſt indelicacy or indignity 
to my fiſter, I would put him to death without 

| _ «{cruple, 
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ſcruple, were I to be ſacrificed for it the next mo- 
ment. No more of this, Sir, I pray. 


Philoſopher. Tou are juſtly warm, and right, Sir. 
But, on cool reflection, you muſt ſee that every in- 
ferior rank to you have as good a right to puniſh 
people in your ſtation, as you have thoſe above you. 
Believe me, „ Do as you would be done by* muſt be 
the rule of action in every ſtation and ſituation of 
life, if we would do right. It is with you as with 
too many in the world : 'The head is employed in 
finding an excuſe for the inclination, without exa- 
mining the propriety or juſtice of the action. 

Gentleman. You diſtract me, Sir—Go to HELL 
with your arguments. | 


THrrTs, as I hinted, is an unanſwerable argument, 
and the philoſopher is filenced. This retort very 
properly cloſes many a debate, and diſputants can 
go to no place where they will be made more wel- 
come; but your men of principle, I have always 
found, are very ſhy of coming to | 


BELZEBUB. 
E. C. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VII 


_ looked through my caſement, and diſcerned among the youth, 
2 young man vaid of underſtanding, paſſing through the ſtreet. In 
the twilight there met him a woman in the attire of a harlot, 
and ſubtile of heart. She was lend and flubborn,—ber feet abode 
not in her houſe. Now ſhe was without, now in the ſtreet, and lay 
in wait at every corner. With an impudent face ſhe ſaid, ** Come, 
I have peace-offcrings with me,” But her houſe is the way to 
kT! ; | Solomon. 


SUCH were the obſervations, and ſuch the reflec- 
tion of one of my moſt ancient and inveterate ene- 
mies, on looking one evening from his window; 
and by people of abſurd taſte it is reckoned a very 
fine deſcription even at this day. But, after all, he 
ſaw but one among the many ſo employed; which 
ſhows that my intersff was then rather at a low ebb. . 
Times, however, are greatly mended ; had the au- 
thor lived now a-days, he probably would have 
thought that his window had been glazed with mul- 
tiplying glaſſes, or diſbelieved his own eyes, eſpecial- 
ly if it happened to be Sunday evening when he made 
his obſervation. 


Ir it was from the attir the being ſubtile or cun- 
ning the gadding about the flireets, and never reſting 
at home—the impudent, or undiſmayed countenance— 
the loud talking or obſlinacy, that he took the woman 
for a harlot, he probably would (according to his 

notions) have had but an indifferent opinion of ma- 


ay 
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ny of the modern females at firſt Gght. But theſe 
appearances I may poſſibly come to defend, for the 
fake of my female friends, in ſome future letter. 


He does not mention the age of the youth he ob- 
ſerved; but as, till of late, boys were boys till eigh- 
teen and upwards, it is preſumeable, that, in theſe 
earlier days, his fngular young man was at leaſt a- 
bove the age of majority at the time of the obſerva- 
tion. Had he lived now a-days, however, he might 
have ſeen whole groups of little fellows at thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen years of age, anſwering the de- 
ſcription of his YOUNG MAN, even in this cold cli- 
mate; and often led on by thoſe who, although they 
cannot indeed be ſaid to be youths, may yet be allowed 
to be wid of underſianding ! 


Tr is matter of pleaſing aſtoniſhment to me to ob- 

ſerve the ſucceſs of my plans reſpecting education and 
manners of late years; and I muſt ſay, that my emi/- 
ſaries have been very attentive and affiduous. Theſe 
plans I may ſome day more fully open, when my in- 
tereſt has acquired a proper degree of ſtrength ; and 
when I ſee people of all denominations determinately 


going to HELL as faſt as they can. In the mean time, 
I wiſh to avoid bold and violent fretches in vice, for 


theſe ſtrike even. the dulleſt and moſt lukewarm ene- 
mies; but I would rather ſteal gently on, ſtep by ſtep, 
without alarming, till I get a proper footing. 


Ex glande altiſſima quercus.“ 


H h Some, 


ä 6 — 
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Some, indeed, of what are called The Diſcerning, de- 
tect my ſchemes, and perceive the conſequences to 
ſociety; but theſe are few in number, and only la- 
ment in ſecret. They mark the beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe, and would wiſh to apply an immediate remedy; 


but they have no power or influence; and, as my poi- 


ſon glides in by a ſoft and ſlow progreſs, people become 
accuſtomed to the diſorder, and think nothing is 
wrong till the whole maſs is corrupted, I was ſome- 
what apprehenſive I had gone on too rapidly by pro- 
vokinga ROYAL PROCLAMATION “ againſt me, but it 
has been feebly enforced, or rather not enforced at 


all, Few people knew any thing about it. The great 


diſregarded it, my friends among all ranks ſneered 
at it, as they very properly do at every thing ſerious, — 
and magiſtrates could not by at the trouble to attend 
to it. 

I the latter part of the above quotation from Ol. n 
SOLOMON, he wiſhes to throw a very ungentleman- 
like reflection againſt the place of my abode. My 
friends, however, muſt diſregard ſuch ſnuarlers. I can 
boaſt of a warm fire-fide, and they may truſt, that 
they will meet with very gentee/ company, and that all 
my viſitors will be treated with equal hoſpitality, 
and without my wearying of their preſence, which 
they myſt allow has too often been the caſe with 


them in their landlords houſey during their ſhort ſtay | 


ppon earth, 


Vie 


» His Majeſty's proclamation __ 8. and immorality, in 


June 1787. 
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"Vice has always ſomething ſweet and alluring 
In it, at the time; and, to make people pleaſed with 
the preſent, and diſregardful of the future, is my 
great ſyſtem of politics. When reſtraints of conſci- 
ence and decency of manners are neglected or deſpi- 
ſed by the great, then freedom and pleaſure or (to 
ſpeak in common language), /icentiouſneſs will quickly 
ſpread among the people. It is ſaid, that the high 
and the low ranks ſtand moſt in need of religion, to 
keep them what is called correct in conduct; but I am 
glad to ſee, that, by theſe tuo claſſes, religion is moft 
neglected. Hence the violent purſuit of what is 
called pleaſure, in the firſt, and the prevailing fierceneſs 
of manners and crimes, in the latter. I muſt, indeed, 
allow that I am moſt indebted to the great; and, but 
for their aid and example, the lower claſſes might be- 
come moral, honeſt, gentle, and fearful of offending. 


Ix the motto from Solomon, he alſo ſtrikes at 

one of the greateſt ſources I poſſeſs of acquiring 
new ſubjects to my kingdom; but while there is a 
plentiful circulation of obſcene books and prints; no 
reſtraint from police to the immenſe number of pro- 
ſtitutes which infeſt the ſtreets of every great town ;— 
and a freedom of manners that ſpurns at religion and 
common decency, encouraged by licentious plays and 
newſpapers, I do not deſpair of always having a rich 
crop on the ground. 


I Have always ſaid, that Too MUCH LIBERTY 
AND LUXURY would make Britain my own. 


Your 
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Tos reaſoning people argue thus upon this ſub- 
ject: The births of males and females in the human 
race are nearly equal; hence, ſay they, the marriage of 
Providence. That an abandoned woman, or a Harlot, 
is therefore a human being loſt to ſociety, that ſhe 
forfeits every hope of domeſtic comfort and uſeful- 
neſs,—and the intention of her exiſtence is perverted 
by the unlawful paſſion of man. But ſhe is not only loſt 
to ſociety and herſelf, but ſhe becomes a dangerous 
nuifance, by being the cauſe of the corruption and the 
loſs of others who might have been uſeful. Befides, ſhe 
leads youth from the path of integrity and duty. From 
induſtry and ſobriety ſhe plunges them into idleneſs, 
expence, diſſipation, and crimes, which often terminate 
in the gibbet. Witneſs the confeſſions of the nume- 
rous malefactors at the fatal tree 


BETTER then, ſay theſe wis oxxsõ, if ſuch an evil 
is unavoidable in corrupt ſociety, to devote a few, and 
keep them ſeparate, than allow general deſtruction, by 
permitting the ſtreets to be crouded with the abando- 
ned, ſo that neither male nor female of any age can paſs 
without importunity to vice, infult, or robbery, at 
every ſtep *. Vice foon ſpreads its baneful influence 
from individuals to families—from families to cities— 

r IOTY Oy 1 from 


* The police of the city of Newcaſtle upon Tyne is faid to be 
better attended to in-this particular than any of its fige and po- 


- *  Pulation in Britain; and there are conſequently few crimes. 


Proſtitutes infeſting the ſtreets there are immediately taken up 
and conſined, and effectually baniſhed. 


7 6 


SEE AE £3. Bebe 
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from cities to the empire—and an empire corrupted 


is an empire loſt, 


I uus allow that there is ſomething plauſible in 
theſe arguments; but, fortunately for my intereſt, 
men are guided more by paſſion than reaſon, and Go- 
vernment is above paying attention to the MANNERS 
of the people, although upon them depend the ſecurity 
of the ſtate. I am much offended at the late inſtitu- 
tion of Sunday ſchools, and muſt exert myſelf to de- 
feat the purpoſes of this innovation. The young I 
conſider as my peculiar charge; and it is long ſince I 
faid, . 


— Farewell fear— 
Farewell remorſe :—All good to me is loſt, 
Evil be thou my good. 


AND ſuch a way of thinking, is my wiſh for all 
mankind. 


This ſubject has led me to too great a length. In my 
next, I ſhall conclude theſe letters with a ſhort ſketch 
of my pupil, as a member of ſociety, when directions 
are unneceſſary, the character being formed. 


I am, &c. 


BELZEBUB. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XX. 


. favourite brood appears; 

In whom the dæmon, with a mother's joy, 
Views all her charms reflected —all her cares 
In full repayed. 


Human nature, corrupt as I have endeayoured 
to make it, ſeldom reaches to any high degree of de- 
pravity all at once. It often requires the favouring 
circumſtances of bad example, and bad companions, 
to bring it to what I with to have it. 


He who never thinks, ſay the ſages, never can be 
wiſe; and hence, they alledge, that ſo few are to be 
found who have made a juſt eſtimate of human life, 
or of the proper enjoyments of time. My doctrine 
is diametrically oppoſite to this. I ardently. wiſh not 
to think myſelf either on the paſt or the future. In 
this particular precept of not thinking, I muſt own my 
young friends act with a moſt exemplary and com- 
mendable perſeverance. Thinking, foreſight, and 
the weighing the import of actions, deſtroys preſent 
enjoyment, and there will be room enough for think- 


ing in another world than this, which will afford 


ample ſcope both for thinking and regret. 


THESE reputed ſages ſay, that, by not thinking, we 


often ſee the dignity of MAN loſt in the debaſement 
of 


ne 
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. of the BRUTE. The intellectual powers of man, 
which, if properly cultivated, are fitted to raiſe hu- 
man nature to a near alliance with ſuperior beings, 
are ſunk in the mere ſenſual purſuits of animal life; 
nay, that the mental faculties are frequently only em- 
ployed in deviſing means of abuſing the animal in- 
ſtints which nature has beſtowed upon man, ſo that 
he is often ſeen in a more humiliating ſituation than 
even the brute creation, 


| Tuxer wiſe people alſo repreſent, that 


A languid, leaden iteration reigns, 
And ever muſt, o'er thoſe whoſe joys, are joys 
Of ſenſe. — 


On lighten'd minds that baſk in Virtue's beams 
Nothing hangs tedious. 
Each riſing morning ſees them higher riſe ; 
Each bounteous dawn its novelty preſents, 
To worth maturing. 
While Narure's circle, like a chariot wheel, 
Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 

Makes their fair proſpect fairer every hour; 
Advancing virtue, in a line to bliſs : 

VirTue, which Chriſtian motives beſt inſpire! 
And BL1ss, which Chriſtian ſchemes alone enſure ! 


IT is ſtrange what different views people will take 
of a ſubject. I feel no pleaſure from ſuch preſpecte, 
nor any that I loye will encourage them, 


Does not every man feel himſelf maſter of his own 
Exiſtence, and why ſhould he not enjoy it as beſt plea- 
| {es 
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ſes himſelf? Why ſhould people be troubled with 
conſidering what may be the intention of Providence, 
the good of ſociety, or future proſpe&ts of bliſs, 
when they have their own inclinations to' pleaſe 
here ?—Manners are now changed, and the age is 
too much enlightened to attend to any thing but 
ſelf-indulgence, and the ſboxw of life. Happineſs now 
conſiſts in perſuading the world that you are happy 
and void of reflection, by attending to external ap- 
pearance and faſhion. Some ſqueamiſh people, in- 
deed, will have ſpaſms of mind at times, very unplea- 
ſant, I muſt own, as I have experienced ; but theſe 
will go off by perſeverance in the line I recommend. 
The diſeaſe ſeldom takes deep root. The aiming at 


higher degrees of moral perfection infects few minds, 


In conformity with- my ſyſtem, it is not now ſo 
much the object of education with parents to make 
their children good, worthy, and amiable, as to make 
them faſhionable and ſhowy. It is quite unfaſhionable to 
form the heart and manners, by inſtilling principles 
of probity, humanity, gentleneſs, candour, and the 
train of manly and amiable virtues. Thoſe who are 
early trained in the principles of religion and morality, 
confirmed by good example, ſeldom come to me. I 
have ſometimes hopes of them, but, upon the whole, 
they do not wander wide, 'That diſagreeable thing cal- 
led CONSCIENCE always brings them about to what J 
think they ſhould deſpiſe. If theſe oppoſition principles 
(as I call them) are neglected till the age of fourteen, 
in general all is well for me. The ſmattering of Latin 


and 
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und French they may receive at ſchool can do them no 
harm. The knowledge of the heathen mythology, and 
the amours of the deities, are very amuſing ; and this 
is very properly the only ſyſtem of religion with which 
many young men enter into life. The ſyſtem of the 
New Teſtament, and the principles of Chriſtianity, 


ſpoil young people for my purpoſe. 


I know it is the plan of ſome parents to watch the 
opening dawn of the mind, when novelty like the ri- 
ling ſun gilds every object with delight, and when 
dazzling appearances allure to dangerous diſtances 


from the right road; when inexperience foreſees not 
the dark clouds that are ariſing from afar, to obſcure 


the proſpect, and to bewilder the ſtranger. It is at this 
period that theſe parents inſtil principles of religion, 
and of moral conduct, which the tempeſts of life ſhall 
not ſhake, nor the attacks of temptation overpower. 
But, fortunately for my intereſt, the number of ſuch 
parents are few, and they are daily decreaſing as the 


oppolite ſyſtem prevails, 


Could parents indeed look into the volume of fu- 
turity, how would they be ſhocked to ſee the miſcon- 
duct and crimes of their children, to have originated 
in the neglect of education and good example ? How: 
would the moſt inconſiderate parents tremble to hear 
the reflections againſt them in after life, for follies 
not corrected, propenſities not checked in youth ?— 
But ſuch thoughts would mar the pleaſures and fa- 
ſhion of life, and parents are very properly too much 

I'i occupied 
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occupied with the preſent, to take concern about the 
future. ; | 


A youth educated upon my ſyſtem, which is now 
the prevailing one, comes into life ignorant and un- 
principled. He talks of honour, but breaks through 

every fetter and moral obligation that obſtructs the ca- 
reer of ſenſuality, ſelf- indulgence, or vanity. The 
vegetative and animal part of his nature is duly attend- 
ed to; but the rational, intellectual, and ſpiritual, it 
is irkſome to cultivate, and puts a reſtraint on animal 
indulgences. He can talk fluently of horſes, dogs, 
guns, bottles, bumpers, and wenches ; but if, at any 
time, he is unhappily fituated with people of ſenſe, 
and the converſation takes a more important turn, he 
is ſuddenly ſeized as if with a locked jaw, perhaps falls 
aſleep, and has no reſource but to repair to the ta- 
vern, the brothel, or the gaming table, in order ta 
join ſome riotous crew of my fine fellows. | 


_— © And when night 
© Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſong 
« Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine.“ 


With ſuch companions he affociates, Similar vices, 
and ſimilar ignorance, it is faid, is the principle of 
their affociation, and hence their attachment is without 
benevolence—their familiarity without friendſhip.— 
But they are pleaſed, and ſo am I. A ſnarling enemy of 
mine ſeeing a group of theſe young fellows together 
one day, ſaid, it was aſtoniſhing by what a variety of HIE- 
ROGLYPHICS Nature had contrived to expreſs Folly ! 

| But, 
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But, as they have no mental reſources, why ſhould 
they not purſue folly, rendered faſhionable by ſo many 
brilliant examples, and the only purſuits for which 
their taſtes are fitted ? Heavy hours, no doubt, they 
do experience, and I am plagued to death with con- 
triving vicious amuſements for ſo many of them; and 
yet many come to me from tedium vitæ before their 
time of doing miſchief is over. 


This office of mine often induces ine to think, that 
the fatigue and vexations of the laborious are not half 
ſo much to be piticd as the ſtare of the languid, or 
the vacant look and yawn of the idle. But idleneſs, as 
the proverb ſays, is my ſaddled horſe, and I avail my- 
ſelf of it. Sunday is a weariſome day to my friends, 
for the laws of the country ſtill give countenance to 
its obſervance, However, on Sunday I do more real 
buſineſs among all ranks than on all the other days 
of the week: Whenever I bring the mind to loſe 
reverence for the duties of that day, I reckon it a 
prize; and I hope ſoon to ſee the fourth law in the 
Decalogue in complete diſuſe. 


As long as health and ſtrength continue, I can con- 
trive amuſement for my friends pretty well. I do not 
ſay they are uſeful to the ſtate, to ſociety, or to them- 
ſelves ; but, while the delirium of pleaſure and faſhion 
continues, they feel no uneaſineſs, except ſometimes 
when they awake in the dark, or are ſeized with a fit 
of ſickneſs : But, in the decline of life, I am. ſadly 
plagued with them. A vacant mind, with no fund 

of 
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of conſolation—the retroſpect of a miſſpent life, and 
a diſreliſh of folly, makes them peeviſh and caprici- 
ous to all around them, and infupportable to them- 
ſelves. It is then they have forebodings, and a fore- 
taſte of horrors which I cannot alleviate, but by 
drowning care with inebriety. It is then the force 
of the ſentiment of the poet meets them, 


&« I claſp'd the phantoms, and I found them air. 
O had 1 weigh'd them ere my fond embrace, 
« What darts of agony had miſs'd my heart!“ 


They feel pungent regret on un a modern au- 
thor ſay, « Every year of a wiſe man's life ſhould be 
a cenſure on the paſt.” The boy deſpiſes the infant, 


the man the boy, the philoſopher both, and the 
CHRISTIAN all. They wiſh indeed to have life to 
begin anew ; for, as ſons, huſbands, fathers, men, 
they have been miſerably miſtaken ; but it is too late, 
and they die either ſtupidly inſenſible, or torn with 
remorſe for their miſconduct; but they are welcome- 
ly received into the arms of 


BELZEBUB. 


To 
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To Mr #*#*#**##*# 


8 I R, OF. Ig. 


Ir the many vices which degrade your character leave 
you doubtful of what may be the cauſe of this letter, 
know that the purpoſe of it is to give you notice of 


the death of Miſs » whom you baſely betrayed, 
and abandoned to diſhonour. | 


This night ſhe lies in-a grave, a monument of your 
infamy, and an example of that pride which allows 
not its poſſeſſor to live in ſhame Of her many mi- 
ſeries you were the wretched cauſe In her deep and 
poignant contrition may you ere long be her equal. 


Ambitious, as you at preſent are, Sir, of faſhion- 
able profligacy, you were not always ſo. In your boy- 
iſh years, I remember, you bade fair for goodneſs and 
wiſdom : Perſonal accompliſhments ſeemed to em- 
belliſh mental attainments; but the influence of bad 
company, upon a latent vicious diſpoſition, changed 


your conduct, and in a ſhort time eſtabliſhed your cha- 
racter. 


When I review the arts which you practiſed to ac- 
compliſh the ruin of that beauteous unfortunate, who 


has juſt left the world, I know not whether to be moſt 
indignant againſt your profligacy, or the deep diſinge- 
nuity which marked every ſtep of your conduct. In 

reputation 
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reputation and ſtation, you knew her family to be 
equal to your own. You knew that this daughter's 
education was the chief pleaſure of her parents decli- 
ning days. Her mind was carefully inſtructed in every 
worthy ſentiment ; and it was a pleaſing reflection to 
fond parents, that her early conduct 3 
amiable, ingenuous, and ſenſible. 


There is unhappily in female youth à period when 
ſenfibility of ſoul makes them ſuſceptible of impreſſion, 
and when experience only can guide, and teach them 
what is right: Her few years made her ignorant 
of that experience, and unſuſpicious parents ſaw not 
your invidious deſigus. It was this period you choſe 
for your villainy. Lou interpoſed ere the laws of right 
and wrong, and the nice boundaries of virtue and pru- 
dence, were eſtabliſhed. You laid your plans with 
ſubtlety, and concealed them 'with hypocriſy. 


Was ho never a dme * your heart checked 
you? Could neither youth, beauty, nor innocence find 
a momentary friend in your thoughts? Did you never 
dread the reſentment of her friends, and the contempt 
of the world? Were your diſhonourable vices only 
permanent, and your good reſolutions tranſitory? — 
Your conduct has ſhewn that they were. To feel 
& another's woe,” was no leſſon of yours. Your 
object was the gratification of lawleſs paſſion, ayd you 
choſe to forget that your duty was to reſtrain paſſion 
by reaſon, character, humanity, and conſcience. 


You 


* 
— 
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You knew that this daughter was the only one of a 
numerous family. She was the ſole comfort of her 
aged parents; and the anxious folicitude for her hap- 
pineſs, to them made life defirable. The horrors of 
their ſituation are not to be deſcribed; and, in all 
probability, before this reaches you, they are incapa- 
ble of reproach for your baſeneſs, 


Think on this mournful calamity, and let it lead 
you to penitence and amendment.—Penfive moments 
will come to make you wretched—The days of ſeem- 
ing proſperity will wear to an end—A cloud of miſery 
hangs over your head, to darken the gloomy days of 
remorſe ;z and, when thoſe come, you will be the firft 
to ' pronounce that you are unfit to live—and he lat 
to think that you are ready to die. 

C. C. 


8 IR, Nov. 30. 1789. 


Ar an early period of life I ſettled on a paternal 
farm, and have ſeldom made excumſions beyond my 
own pariſh. My independence, ſmall as it is, has 
procured me the appellation of Eſquire from ſome 
who wiſh to flatter my vanity, and raiſe ideas of 
my own conſequence; a title (by the way) which 
nothing, in theſe days of taxation, but a ſtrict atten- 
tion to the duties of a farmer, and domeſtic econo- 
my, could have enabled me to ſupport ſo long. I 

ſay 
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fay this for the ſake of ſome of my neighbours, who 
ſeem to think attention and economy not at all ne- 
ceflary for one who has the appellation of a Gentle- 
man.——T wiſh they may attend to this friendly hint, 
before they are unſquired for ever, or if they ſhould . 
continue to be called Gentlemen, it will only be in 
zeſt. The pride of a quondam gentleman reduced to 
poverty by his extravagance and vices, and claiming 
importance from his plea of blood, is of all vanities 
the moſt ſilly and contemptible. It is generally recei- 
ved by the world with a fneer, 5 A 


Even the lineal repreſentative of the proud blood 
of Umfreville, we were informed, expired a few days 
ago in a poor's-houſe*. What a leſſon of humility to 
the weak aſſuming pride of man! h 


We are all the mere dependent craving creditorg 
of Nature, and were ſhe to deny the ſupplies of vegeta- 
tion to this globe even for one year, the whole race of 
men and animals would be extirpated.— He who raiſes 
one blade of graſs where none grew before, is of more 
uſe to mankind than all the gay ſons and daughters 
of folly, oy 2 


But to be profligate and diffipated, I perceive, is 
by many conſidered as a mark to * them as 
faſhionable gentlemen. 


Sequatirated 3 the gay and faſhionable ſcenes of 
the world, it is not to be wondered at, that I ſhould 
be 


* Edinburgh Evening Courant, Nov. 1789. 
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be ignorant of thoſe forms of behaviour, and modes 
of expreſſion, which prevail in the circles to which I 


have been ſo long a ſtranger. 


I was called to town on expreſs buſineſs about the 
time of your laſt races. In many companies I heard 
of noble fellows, and d—rd clever fellows, terms which 
excited my curioſity, but when I came into com- 
pany with them, I found in general they were either 
—abandoned rakes—infidel witlings—or what in the 
country we ſhould call profeſſed blackguards. 


Honeſt ſouls I found to be thoſe anĩmals who conſi- 
der drinking as the great end of their exiſtence. 


A fine preacher, one who deals in luminous words, 
but who ſays nothing to inſtruct the ſerious, or re- 
claim the unthinking. 


A good man, in the military, political, mercantile, 
and moral ſenſe of the words, was totally different, 
and many were called good men, without any title to 
the moral ſenſe of the term. 


A man of faſhion J had always conſidered as a pat- 
tern of dignity of manners, and propriety of conduct. 
But no ſuch thing. It means one who ſquanders 
his time and money in frippery, folly, and abſurdity 
who frequents the tavern, and playhouſe when the 


play is near done; who changes the dreſs of his hair, 
K k and 
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and the ſhape of his coat, every week, as verſatile fa- 


nion varies. 


A man that has no ſoul, T found to be one who ob- 
ſerves the laws of God—is temperate, juſt, and at- 
tentive to the uſeful employment of time. #4 


- A man that has a ſoul—one who gallops in the 
career of vice, folly, and extravagance of every kind 
ho has no principle of action hut ſenſuality—no 
purſuit but ſelf-indulgence and vanity. 


To live in ſtilg, is to carry every faſhionable folly 
to the extreme to ſport a fine carriage, with foot- 
men dreſſed like Harlequins ;—to be buſily idle in the 
purſuit of ſhow, dreſs, the luxury of the table, and 
public and private amuſements ;—in ſhort, to be as 
unthinking and irrational as poſſible—to get into 
debt—and at laſt to die like a dog. 


Now, Sir, as that is not my ſtile, I am hurrying 
as faſt as poſſible to the country, where words and 
characters retain their original meaning. I go to at- 
tend to the affairs of my farm and my family; to 
converſe at leiſure hours with ſome ſelect friends, a- 
mong whom I reckon the worthy clergyman of my 
pariſh. To them my houſe is always open, and in 
ſuch ſociety I envy not the gay faſhionable life of 
your ſplendid city. | 


There 
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There, from ways of men lay'd ſafe aſhore, | 
We ſmile to hear the diſtant tempeſt roar. 


There, bleſs/d with health, with folly unperplex'd, 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. 


I am, &c. 


PETER PEAsCoD of Thorny Braces, 


Edin. Nov. 30. 1789. 


SIR, Edin. May 24. 1790. 


A FEW evenings ago I happened to ſup at a friend's 
houſe, where the converſation turned upon duelling, a 
ſubje& which has much ingroſſed the attention for- 
ſome time paſt *.—In the courſe of the converſation, 
a gentleman gave an account of a very extraordinary 
duel, which happened a few years fince, and which, 
as it exhibited a curious contraſt of character in the 
parties concerned, I think ſhould be given to the 


public.—I ſhall give it you as nearly as I can recol- 
lect It.— am, &c. 


VERIDICUS. 


The fatal duel between Mr Macrae and Sir George Ramſay had 
taken place a little time before. 


Car TAIN 
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CayTain W1LDA1R had been early introduced 
into life—had been iti Germany in the former war, 
had witneſſed ſome alarms on the coaſt of France, 
and viſited the Weſt Indies in his military capacity. 
Nature had formed him tall and robuſt, and to theſe 
natural endowments, he thought his profeſſion re- 
quired of him to look fierce, and to talk as a man of 
matchleſs intrepidity; and he was happily furniſhed 
with an uncommon ſhare of aſſurance and arrogance 
for ſupporting the character which he wiſhed to aſ- 
ſume.—When he. met with perſons of gentleneſs and 
modeſty, he never failed to treat them with petu- 
lance, or inſolent contempt. He was ſpecious in con- 
verſation; and though he had read little, and thought 
leſs, yet he paſſed in mixed company as a man of 
more than ordinary talents. 


He poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of addreſs, and 
no man talked in higher terms of his ſenſe of honour, 
and the principles of a gentlman; but his mind was a 
ſtranger to the ties of moral obligation, and his heart 
to the feelings of humanity and benevolence.—To be 
a proficient in faſhionable vices—to pay tavern bills 
and game debts (when he could not help it), with a 
ſeeming indifference, were with him the eſſential qua- 
lifications of a gentleman. His ſyſtem of {avoir vivre 
was like that of Lord Cheſterfield, to paſs a counter 
for ſterling money, or to appear what he was not, to 
ſerve his own purpoſes. He was fond of cards, but 
had frequent occaſions to make apologies for miſ- 
takes, though it is not known that his hand was ever 
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pinned to the table. His athletic, appearance, and 
the renown of his gallantries, it is ſaid, did more in 
promoting his pecuniary intereſt than his military 
| ſervices had done for his promotion in the army, 
He could talk of fighting duels, with as much uncon- 
cern as people generally talk of playing at draughts 
or backgammon. 


In the zenith of his bonne fortune in London, he 
kept—or rather a carriage was kept for him. He 
availed himſelf of his ſituation, and appeared at all 
the faſhionable clubs at the weſt end of the town. 
He happened one day to dine with a party at the 
Britiſh Coffeehouſe, where a Mr Manly, lately ar- 
rived from Jamaica, was preſent, | 


Unlike the climate he had left, there was no vio- 
lent heat in the temperature of Mr Manly's mind, 
It was all mildneſs and gentleneſs, and he poſſeſſed 
an uncommon ſhare of the * milk of human kind- 
neſs.” He never had recourſe to deception in his in- 
tercourſe with mankind, and his politeneſs flowed 
from the genuine dictates of a benevolent heart. He 
conſidered that the merit of actions depended on the 
motives which prompted them and he believed every 
man honeſt till he found him a knave. He was the 
very kind of man the Captain liked to trample on, 
and he failed not to do it. —After dinner, much at- 
tention was paid to Mr Manly, and many enquiries 
made concerning Jamaica. The Captain found him- 
ſelf not of that importance which he wiſhed to be held 

in 
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in, and with a pardon me, Sir, I have been in Ja- 
maica as well as you, he told Mr Manly, what he 
ſaid was not ſo. This was received with great good 
nature; but in the courſe of the enquiries by the 
company, the Captain contradicted Mr Manly on e- 
very point, and at laſt gave him the lie direct. 


Impudence and violence will often brow-beat mo- 
deſty and worth, whoſe only ſhelter on ſuch occa- 
ſions is in ſilence or retirement. Mr Manly ſunk 
filent and confounded. The Captain creſted and 
_ triumphed—talked loud, and looked conſequential. 
The company, uneaſy at what had paſſed, changed 
the converſation z and when they were cloſely en- 
gaged, Mr Manly took occaſion to whiſper in the 
Captain's ear, that he would call on him early the 
next morning. 'The Captain gave a ſlight bow of 
affected politeneſs, and the general converſation went 
on. 'The Captain continued the hero of the after- 
noon—fought over his battles and his duels—boaſt- 
ed of the many fine girls he had ſeduced, and the 
arts he had uſed to cheat unſuſpecting parents, &c. 
&c. till the-hour of the Opera arrived, and his car- 
riage was announced. He ſoon after roſe from table 
to put on his ſword, which ſtood in the corner; and 
approaching the company, he drew it from the ſcab- 
bard.—“ There, ſays he, Gentlemen, is a bit of the 
- beſt tempered ſteel in Europe.—With that ſword I 
have fought nine duels, and each time it was through 
the body of my antagoniſt.” He caſt a ſide glance 
at Mr Manly, whoſe eyes were fixed on the ground 


and 
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and then, with an air of affected indifference, wiſhed | 
the company good night. The waiters, who had 
heard of his killing nine people in duels, buſtled with 
uncommon activity to make way for the Captain, 
while he d—n'd them for lazy inattentive ſcoun- 
drels. 


Mr Manly failed not to call upon Captain Wild- 
air early the next morning, with his piſtols in his 
pocket. As he approached the houſe, he perceived 
a footman eyeing him from a ſide window. —After re- 
peated knocking, the door was opened, and Mr Man- 
ly demanded to ſpeak immediately with Captain Wild- 
air. The footman anſwered, that his maſter could 
not be diſturbed at ſo early an hour; that he had 
been late out at a card party, and it was more than 
his place was worth to call the Captain at that time. 
Mr Manly replied, that he muſt then call the Cap- 
tain himſelf, —his buſineſs was expreſs, and would 
admit of no delay. He was then ſhown into a par- 
lour by the footman, muttering. He had taken many 
turns through the room, when he heard the Cap- 
tain's voice from the firſt floor, calling to his ſervant 
below to inform the gentleman that he would be with 
him preſently, and if there were no books in the 
parlour, to go to the library and fetch ſome for the 
gentleman's amuſement. 'This induced Mr Manly 
to look at ſome books which lay on the chimney- 
piece. The firſt he opened was a new bound copy 
of Sherlock on Death. He laid it down, and took 
the next, which was a Prayer Book, with a mark at 


the 
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the Funeral Service. Not reliſhing theſe books, which 
had been provided for his amuſement, he tried a 
third. It was Ranby on Gun-Shot Wounds;—and the 
only remaining one being looked into, it proved to be 
Collier on the Unlawfulneſs of Duelling. Not wiſh- 
ing to indulge himſelf in ſuch ſpeculations, he pur- 
ſued his own thoughts. In ſomewhat more than half 
an hour the Captain entered, in his night gown 
and ſlippers, with a pair of piſtols in his hand. With 
a ſlight bow, and faſhionable nonchalance, he faid :— 
Your ſervant, Sir; you ſee I underſtand the pur- 
port of your call (laying the piſtols on the table).— 
There they are, Sir, hair trigger'd, made by Wog- 
den, under my own directions, and ſurer things ne- 
ver were ſnapped. Sir, ſaid Mr Manly, you have 
_ rightly interpreted my call; it is to demand ſatisfac- 
tion for your inſolent treatment of me yeſterday. O 
my dear Sir, replied the Captain (buttoning the knee 
of his breeches), don't diſturb yourſelf, you ſhall have 
it.— Here, John, bring me the new caſt balls, the 
glazed powder, and other materials I ufe upon ſuch 
occaſions Pray, Mr Manly, may I aſk you how 
many affairs of honour you have had in your life ? 
Sir, replied Mr Manly, I know not what you call ho- 
nour. I think it diſhonourable to inſult or injure 
any. man, and where no ſuch thing is meant, a man 
of honour will with candour acknowledge the miſtake; 
but your behaviour was that of marked and continu- 
ed inſolence, and it obliges me to call out a perſon, 
for the firſt time in my life. —Theſe matters are as 
gentlemen may feel, ſaid the Captain. And ſo 


this 
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this is the firſt time you have tried the field, Mr 
Manly ! Believe me, when you have been there as of- 
ten as I have, yau'll think nothing of it, Sir. At 
this time John arrived with the new caſt balls, gla- 


zed powder, and ſome pieces of greaſed linen cloth.— | 


There, ſays the Captain, applying one of the balls to 
the muzzle of Wogden's piſtol, you ſee, Sir, there 
can be no windage here,—it is this makes fire-arms 
certain. Do you know, Sir, I can hit the ace of clubs 
five times in fix with theſe little fellows, in any man- 
ner of charging; and I never knew this powder once 
miſgive in my life. 


Mr Manly urged their departure.—The Captain 
told John he ſhould breakfaſt at the Coffechouſe— 
would be home to dreſs at five, and would want the 
carriage at Lord B——'s at three next morning. He 
then left the houſe, humming the tune of The Briti/h 
Grenadiers, and they took a hackney coach to Hyde 
Park. As they drove along the ſtreets, the Captain 
remarked on the wonderful improvements of late years 
Ahe opening to the Green Park was beautiful, and 
the diſtant view of Weſtminſter Abbey was ſublime ! 


When they entered Hyde Park, the Captain aſked 
Mr Manly what diſtance he choſe to fight at? He 
was anſwered, — At the uſual diſtance. — What, twelve 
paces ! exclaimed the Captain—No, Sir, I am more 
of a man of honour than to take ſuch an advantage— 
Diſtance to me, with theſe hair-trigger'd piſtols, is of 
little conſequence z but it is a material affair for you 

L1 the 
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-firſt time of your being on the field, and with ſuch 
arms—We ſhall fire at three paces, vir, 'and then 
you may have ſome chance—My honour tells me it 
is my duty to propoſe this; for, at twelve paces, I 
could pick a button from your waiſtcoat, or touch 
any rib of your fide—hbut, with your inexperience 
and arms, I ſhould be in perfect fafety. Let it be 
three, or don't fight, Mr Manly—I may afterwards 
be blamed for not giving a fair chance, as I am well 
known 1 in the field of honour. 


When they 1 the ground, they found two 
gentlemen awaiting them, who had been of the com- 
pany the day before. The Captain inſiſted on fight- 
ing at three paces, from the motive of fairneſs and 
honour. Mr Manly in a firm tone, deſired he would 
take his diſtance at twelve paces, as had been decid- 
ed.—The Captain then ſtept off twelve paces, and 
ſaid he would ſhow him how impracticable it was to 
touch him; and, turning round en militaire, he ſaid, 
Mr Manly, are you reſolved to go on with this buſi- 
neſs ? —Certainly, Sir, replied Mr Manly, —keep your 
. ground, and let it be decided inſtantly. 


The Captain inclining his head to one fide, and af- 
fecting a ſmile, threw away his hair-trigger'd piſtol, 
and claſping his hands together, exclaimed, God for- 
bid that I ſhould raiſe my arm againſt ſo noble a fel- 
low |-—Then, walking quickly up to Mr Manly, he 
faid, Sir, I havE tried your courage, and have found 


vun of honour. —What 1 is this to the purpoſe, 
faid 
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faid Mr Manly,—who is he that doubted it? Sir, if 


you mean not to reſume your piſtol and your ground, 


you muſt beg pardon of me in the company before 
whom you gave the offence.— Les, Sir, before the 


whole world, atifwered the Captain, rather than in- 
jure ſuch a man as you are! I will tell them what a 
man I have found, and how much I eſteem him. 


Sir, ſaid Mr Manly, I now perceive your train of 
artifice, and I deſpiſe it. I have no deſire to hurt 
any man, or to hazard the life even of one who does 
not deſerve the name. Learn to act from principles 
becoming a man, and attempt not to gain reputation 


by appearing what you are not. Injure not the rights 
of others, nor encroach on that civility which is due 


to every perſon, who does not offend againſt the laws 
of virtue and good breeding. He only is a gentle- 
man who acts from motives of probity and good will 
to mankind; and the man who does ſo, will never have 
occaſion to fight a duel. Remember your engagement, 
and I will not hurt your feelings, by mentioning the 
conſequences of a failure. 


Captain Wildair met the company at the appoint- 
ed time, acknowledged his fault, and begged pardon 
of Mr Manly. The converſation that day took a very 
different turn from that of the former meeting. The 
Captain did not entertain them with any more ac- 
counts of his duels, or exploits of his gallantry. He 
was humble, attentive, and polite, while he remained, 
but ſought an'early opportunity- of retiring on parti- 

cular 
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cular buſineſs, and never again joined that com- 
pany. | 


81 Edinburgh, 


Ir is often no leſs uſeful than entertaining to collect 
facts which might otherwiſe paſs unnoticed, and to pre- 
ſent them to obſervation in one connected view. Such 
a plan may frequently lead to reſearch and inveſtiga- 
tion, which ſcattered facts faintly remembered would 
not have ſuggeſted. Some years ago we had a curi- 
ous collection of facts reſpecting the progreſs of ſocie- 
ty, trade, and manners in Edinburgh from 1763 to 
1783; and might not a colleMion of facts be alſo made 


from time to time, reſpecting the phyſical world as 
well as the moral and political ? 


It is obvious that this globe which we inhabit has 
undergone great and aſtoniſhing revolutions. It is 
certain that the land we now occupy has once been 
covered by the ſea, for the higheſt mountains are re- 
plete with marine productions. 


That many of the rocks and mountains which we 
ſee, muſt have been occaſioned by ſubterraneous fire, 
no perſon can doubt. For inſtance, the ' baſaltic co- 
lumns of the Giants cauſeway, the ifland of Staffa, 


the 
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the rocks at the harbour of Dunbar, the hills of Ar- 
thur's Seat and Craiglockhart*, and many others, too 
tedious to mention. 'Theſe are only named as being 
more immediately under obſervation. 


Nothing can account for the regular form which 
theſe rocks have taken, but their being produced by 
fire, and this is ſupported by experiment. It has late- 
ly been found that when fimilar ſubſtances are brought 
into fuſion, and allowed to cool gradually, they af- 
ſume the ſame regular ſhape as theſe columns of rock. 

Some time ago, a furnace of flint glaſs having been 
by accident allowed to cool, the matter was found to 
have taken the form of baſaltic columns. 


The great procefles of nature, and the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in this globe, we have 
but very little knowledge of, owing to the remote an- 


tiquity of the events, or the ſhort period and imper- 
fection of our records. 


We now know of volcanos as far to the North and 
South Poles as land has been diſcovered; and through 


the intervening latitudes from pole to pole. It would 


hence appear, that there is a great body of active fire 
within the bowels of this earth; and we know the 


effects of it often appear at immenſe diſtances, and 
that it acts in a manner which cannot, or has not 


yet 
* Theſe hills are in the cloſe neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
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yet been accounted for. Votcanos, we alfo know, 
have difappeared in one place, and have burſt out in 


another; and that every part of the globe is _ 
to ſuch convulſions of Nature. 


The northern part of this iſland of Britain has not 
within the record of hiſtory been ſubject to any re- 
mar kable phyſical change or revolution, although it 
is evident that ſuch changes and revolutions have hap- 
pened in it. The following recent facts, however, 
may not perhaps be thought unworthy of remark; 
and a few facts are of more value than a thouſand 


hypotheſes. 


In 1782, at the time of the dreadful earthquakes _ 
in Calabria, the Mercury in the barometer in Scot- 
land ſunk within a tenth of an inch of the bottom 
of the ſcale; the waters in many of the lochs or lakes 
in the Highlands were much agitated. 


In 1783— There was an immenſe volcanic erup- 
tion in the northern iſland of Iceland, which began 
on the roth of June, and continued till the middle 
of Auguſt. A new iſland was thrown up in the neigh- 


BENS (es, and again diſappeared: 


ol nate previous to this eruption, a heavy 
dark bluiſh ſulphureous fog had been obſerved to reſt 
over the iſland when not diſſipated by the wind; this 
fog, at times, was ſpread all over Europe. The year 
before this eruption, and a few months before the 

earthquakes 
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earthquakes in Calabria, the influenza (a diſorder 
hitherto unaccounted for) ſpread through Europe. This 
volcanic eruption in Ieeland is perhaps the moſt re- 
markable yet recorded in hiſtory. One ſtream of burn- 
ing lava extended 40 miles in length, and 16 in breadth, 
and was in ſome places between 4 and 500 feet deep !* 


Upon the 18th of Auguſt 1983—A remarkable 
meteor or ball of fire was ſeen to.paſs from north to 
ſouth, about half paſt eight in the evening. This 
meteor was ſeen all over Britain, and in many places 
upon the continent of Europe. 'This phenomenon 
happened much about the time of the termination of 
the volcanic eruption in Iceland, and it is remark- 
able, that this meteor was firſt ſeen to the north-weſt 
of the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, in the quarter 
of Iceland. ; 


Upon the 12th of September 1984—A very extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was obſerved at Loch Tay. 
The air was perfectly calm, not a breath of wind ſtir- 
ring. About nine o'clock in the morning, the water 
at the eaſt end of the loch ebbed about 3oo feet, and 
left the channel dry. It gradually accumulated and rol- 1 
led on about 300 feet farther to the weſtward, when it 
met a ſimilar wave rolling in a contrary direction. 
When theſe waves met, they roſe to a perpendicular 


height of five or fix feet, producing a white foam upon 
the 


The account of this eruption is, ſince the above was printed, re- 
forded in the Philoſophical TrapſaRions of Edinburgh. 
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the top. The water then took a lateral direction ſouth- 
ward, ruſhing to the ſhore, and riſing upon it four feet 
beyond the higheſt water mark. It then returned, and 
continued to ebb and flow every ſeven minutes for two 
hours, the waves gradually diminiſhing eyery time 
they reached the ſhore, until the whole was quieſcent, 
During the whole of that week, at a later hour in the 
morning, there was the ſame appearance, but not 
with ſuch violence, 


Upon the i 1th of March 1785 The Tiviot, a large 
river in the ſouth of Scotland, ſuddenly diſappeared, 
and left the channel dry for two hours, and then 
flowed with its uſual fulneſs. 


Upon the 16th of June 1986—A ſmart ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt at Whitehaven, in Cumber- 
land, which extended to the Iſle of Man and Dublin, 


and was alſo felt in the ſouth-weſt parts of Scot- 


land. 


Upon the 11th of Auguſt 1786— A very alarming 
ſhock of an earthquake was felt about two o'clock in 
the morning, in the north of England, viz. Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, and in Scotland, acroſs 
the iſland, as far north as Argyleſhire, and in all theſe 
places at the ſame inſtant of time. This ſhock ex- 
tended above 150 miles from ſouth to north, and 
100 miles from eaſt to weſt. - 


. | Whatever 
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What an immenſe power it muſt have been to have 
produced ſuch an effect | 


Upon the 6th of January 1787—A ſmart ſhock 
of an earthquake was felt in the pariſhes of Campſie 
and Strathblane, ten miles north of Glaſgow, about 
ten o'clock in the morning. A rivulet which turns 
the mills became dry in ſeveral places. A ruſhing 
noiſe was heard to precede the ſhock from the ſouth- 
eaſt. The night preceding this earthquake, a piece of 
ground near Alloa, on which a mill was built, ſud- 
denly ſunk a foot and a half. 


Upon the 26th of January, the river Clyde, above 
Lanark, became almoſt dry for two hours, ſo as to 
ſtop the mills; and again flowed as uſual. 


Upon the 25th of January 1787—The river Tiviot 
again became ſuddenly dry, and continued fo for four 
hours, and then flowed with its uſual fulneſs. 


In 1787—The months of January and February 
were uncommonly mild ; the thermometer at Edin- 


burgh being in general about 20 degrees higher than 
uſual at that ſeaſon, 


Upon the 12th of February 1787—The mercury 
in the barometer at Edinburgh was nearly as low as 


at the time of the earthquakes in Calabria, 


M m | On 
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On the 8th of July 1788. The ſea at Dunbar ſad- 
denly receded eighteen inches. 


On the 13th July 1788—An . was felt 
at the Iſle of Man. 


In September 1789—There was a violent earth- 
quake in Iceland *, 


On Thurſday the 5th of November 1789, between 
five and fix in the evening, a ſmart ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Crieff, at Comrie, and for many 
miles round that diſtrict, which is about fifty miles 
from Edinburgh.—At Major Robertſon's houſe of 
Lawers, a rumbling noiſe, like diſtant thunder, had 
been heard at intervals for two months; and at the 
time of the ſhock, a noiſe like the diſcharge of diſtant 
artillery was diſtinctly heard. Meſſ. D-—s and 
B—ce of Edinburgh were ſtanding before the fire in 
the drawing-room, and they deſcribed the ſhock, as 
if a great mallet had ſuddenly ſtruck the foundation 
of the houſe with violence. At the village of Comrie, 


the inhabitants left their houſes, and ran to the open 
fields. 


On the 11th of November, in the forenoon, in the 
fame place, another ſhock was felt, and more violent 
than that of the 5th. It was accompanied with a 


* Sce Letter from Copenhagen, OR, 6, 1789, publiſhed in the 
newſpapers about the end of October. 
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Hollow rumbling noiſe. The ice on a piece of water 
near the houſe of Lawers was ſhivered to atoms *. 


Extract of a letter from Florence, Oct. 2. 1789. 

c We have received the melancholy intelligence, 
that, on the 3oth of September, at three quarters af- 
ter eleven o'clock in the morning, a violent ſhock of 
an carthquake was felt in the town of Borgo San Se- 
polcro, which laſted two minutes. The cathedral 
was partly deſtroyed, and ſome churches, with many 
houſes and palaces, entirely ſo. In a village five miles 
from Borgo San Sepolcro, the earth opened and ſwal- 
lowed up above thirty houſes, with all their inhabi- 
tants; and the remainder of that village, conſiſting 
of above 150 houſes, was totally deſtroyed : The earth 


there opened in many different places, and a great 


quantity of cattle have periſhed, beſides above 1000 
perſons +.” 


It is very extraordinary that on the ſame day, viz. 
the zoth of September, near three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, two or three diſtin ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt at the houſe of Parſons Green, with- 
in a mile of Edinburgh. The houſe is ſituated on 
the north ſide of the hill called Arthur's Seat, which 
is compoſed of an immenſe maſs of blue granite. — 
Several viſitors were in the houſe to dine with the fa- 
mily, and the whole company ran down ſtairs from 


* Sec the Edinburgh papers of the above date. 
| + London Chronicle, OR, 13. 1789. 
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the drawing-room, and they met the ſervants from 
the kitchen, in the lobby, equally alarmed at what 
had happened. They deſcribed the ſenſation as if 
the houſe had received two or three violent blows in 


the foundation, ſo that all the furniture ſhook. 


On Friday the 4th of December 1789, the ſhip 
Brothers, Capt. Stewart, arrived at Leith from Arch- 
angel, who reported that on the coaſt of Lapland and 
Norway he failed many leagues through immenfe 
quantities of dead haddocks floating on the ſurface 
of the ſea. He ſpoke ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, who re- 
ported the fame fat.—lt is certain that haddock, 
which was the fiſh in the greateſt abundance in the 
Edinburgh market, has been ſcarcely ſeen there thefe 
two years“. 


1 do not mean at preſent to draw any hypotheſis or 
theory from what I have ſtated above, but merely to 
bring facts into one general view, and to induce others 
to make obſervations of the ſame kind. The know- 
ledge of facts is the only foundation of true philo= 
ſophy. I am, &c. 

THEOPHRASTUS. 


* In February 1790, three haddocks were hoy a to market, which 
from their ſcarcity fold for 75. 6d. 


PrRoLOGUE | 
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PROLOGUE ſpoken by Mr Digger, the night, Houfloun 


Stewart Nicolſon, Eſq. firft appeared on the Edinburgh 
Theatre. He performed the character of Richard III. 


for the purpoſe of building a Bridge over the river 


Carron. 


ERE the dread curtain riſe that brings in ſight . 
The bold adventurous Quixote of the night, 
May I, an humble veteran, appear, 


Juſt to announce our generous Volunteer ? 


Oft has his genius cried “ Let Fear recede, 
By ſoft-ey'd Pity's melting look; proceed: 
Though Cuſtom mourn her violated laws, 

Vet ſtill your purpoſe muſt protect your cauſe: 


Let not your young blood freeze with dire deſpair, 
But cover well with wig your briſtling hair!“ 


From Carron's winding banks he comes! the ſtream 
Flows bright recorded by dramatic fame: 

Raptur'd he hopes this liberal night may ſave 
Some future Douglas from the ſwelling wave. 


But I detain your wiſhes as they riſe, 
And the keen glance darts quick from Beauty's eyes : 
I go, accuſe me not of partial dealing, 
If I for Bridges * have a fellow feeling. 


The North Bridge of Edinburgh, the principal communication 
to the Playhouſe, was at this time ſuppoſed to be in danger of falling. 


On 
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On ſeeing a Captain of Fencibles quit the head of his 
Company, and go into a Hackney-coach. 


BONDUCA ruſh'd naked of old to the war, 
And ſweptdown wholeranks with theſcythesof hercar; 
Our moderns, alas ! are not quite ſo robuſt, 
But ſhrink from the ſun, and the wind, and the duſt, 


And, firmly reſolv'd to ſleep ſound as a roach, 
Quit the old Britiſh car for John Hay's hackney coach. 


Let fair Scotia hence learn a defence more becoming, 
Diſcharge all her men, truſt to fencible women : 
What warrior ſo brave can reſiſt their alarms ? 
What heart but muſt tremble when preſs'd by their 

arms ? 


To the Author of the Eſſay on Nothing, who was remark- 
ably thin and ſlender. 


TO diſcern where the force of their genius lies, 
Often puzzles the witty, and ſometimes the wile; 
Your diſcernment in this, all true critics muſt find, 
Since the /ubje# ſo well ſuits your body and mind. 


To 
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To a Gentleman who complained of having loſt his Gold 
Watch. 


FRET not, my friend, or peeviſh ſay 
Your fate is worſe than common; 

For Gold takes wings and flies away, 
And Time will ſtay for no man. 


Logan's Poems, when firſt publiſhed, were moſt ex- 
travagantly praiſed in the newſpapers by ſome of his 
friends, and particularly The Ode to Women, which 
occaſioned the following criticiſm. 


To the Printer of the Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


SIR, 


I WAS induced by an excellent criticiſm from a 
Stirling-ſhire correſpondent, in your paper lately, to 
| Purchaſe the poems he fo warmly recommends.— 
This critic juſtly condemns puffing paragraphs z but 
when you meet with a piece of genuine manly criti- 
ciſm, ſuch as your correſpondent's, it indeed merits 
attention, and ſhould be given to the public.—He 
does not deal in general applauſe (and as for cenſure 

there 
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there was no room for it), but he judiciouſly points 
out the pieces which are to be admired, and pro- 
nounces the whole to be C irręſiſtible to every perſon int 
« whom the world has left any remains of natural ſenti- 
cc ments.” —lt is evident that this critic writes impar- 
tially, and meant not to make a puff to increaſe the 
ſale of the book; for he does not ſo much as expect 
that the Ladies will look at it in the play week, 
but deſires them only to carry it to the country, 
to peruſe at leiſure, and this indeed ' it will require 
to diſcover its beauties. I was too impatient to 
wait this period, and, in ſpite of the charms of the 
admirable performers at the 'Theatre, I ſtaid at home 
one evening to feaſt on theſe delightful poems. I 
wiſhed your correſpondent had been more minute, 
and had marked the peculiar and ſtriking beauties as 
he went along. I find myſelf irreſiſtibly led to do 
this, which is a proof that I yet retain ſome remains of 
natural ſentiments; and, by your indulgence, Sir, 
I would wiſh to have them better known; and 
who knows but I may have the future aſſiſtance of 
your Stirlingſhire critic to bring forward beauties 
which I may overlook, as well as help me to explain 


difficulties which I cannat ſolve. 


The Ode to the Cuckow is ſo well known to every 
perſon who has ſeen poor Michael Bruce's poems, 
long ſince publiſhed, that it would be tireſome to 
make any remarks on it here.— I haſtened with avi- 
dity to the Ode to Women, with which your critic is 
fo juſtly enamoured, and found it indeed an unrivalled 
| performance. 
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performance. There is great knowledge of the fe- 
male character, delicacy, and taſte, diſcovered in that 
poem, and at the fame time no contemptible ac- 
quaintance with the art of war. Some beauties of 
theſe kinds I ſhall endeavour to point out, which may 
not perhaps have been obſerved. The poem begins 
thus :— 
Ye Virgins! fond to be admir'd, 
With mighty rage of conquelt fir'd 
And univerſal ſway ; | 

I was at a loſs, at firſt, Mr Printer, to gueſs what claſs 
of virgins was here addreſſed. We know that all vir- 
gins are fond to be admired, but my difficulty aroſe 
from the mighty rage. We have often heard of anti- 
quated virgins being fired with mighty rage, at not 
being admired, and of their abuſing the men as in- 
{ſenſible brutes; but I never before heard of young 
virgins making mighty rage an engine of attraction to 
increaſe their admirers : Yet the lines that follow 
clearly prove that it is the young claſs that is ad- 


dreſſed. 
Who heave th' uncover'd boſom high, 


And roll a fond inviting eye 
On all the circle gay. 


It is clear, from theſe lines, that they muſt be young 
buxom dames, or what the French term en bon point, 
who heave the uncovered boſom high; for the anti- 
quated virgins have it not in their power to appear ſo 
plump, unleſs they uſe the art of Swift's Corinna.— 
The only way to ſolve this difficulty then is, to attri- 
bute the picture to modern manners. In my young 
days, Mr Printer, the gentle winning graces were the 

Nn female 
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female artillery uſed : but, indeed, there is a lament- 
able change in female manners; for the young dam- 
ſels now-a-days—are fired with mighty rage,—and 
heave th uncover d boſom high. The poet proceeds, 


You miſs the fne and ſecret art 
To win the caſtle of the heart, 
For which you all contend. 


* 


Fine is here uſed, I ſuppoſe, for the French word fine. 
The alluſion of the heart to a caſtle qs beautiful. It 
is meant here the inner ſtrong hold; for the author, 
like an able general, leaves not the outer paſſages un- 


guarded —In the fourth ſtanza, we meet with theſe 
lines : 


You marſhal], brilliant from the box, 
Fans, feathers, diamonds, caſtled locks, 
Your magazine of arms. 


Here we have them in battle array, with all their 
modern artillery. Nothing could be happier than the 
phraſe caſtled locks; for it deſcribes, in a ſhort and 
ſtriking manner, the modern female head-dreſs *. It 
is not ſaid towering bcks, for that gives only an idea 
of height; and though applicable in that reſpeQ, yet 
the height is not loſt by uſing the word caftled, which 
conveys to the mind the idea both of ſtrength and 
height.—And are not the Ladies locks now-a-days 
the exact models of Carronades (the late invented 
guns), ranged tier over tier, as if to defend to the laſt 
extremity the demi-lunar battery of the high boſom ?— 


* It was the faſhion at this time for the Ladies to have rows of 
Large, round, ſtiff curls, on each fide of the face, 


The 
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The picture, indeed, might have been more complete, 
had the author gone a little higher, and taken notice 
of the cuſhion and hair-pins, which have ſo apt a re- 
ſemblance to an abattis and chevaux-de-frize : 


Sed omnia non poſſumus omnes. 


It is hard to ſay what ſort of box is meant, from which 
they mar ſbal with all their magazine of arms. There 
are many forts of boxes made uſe of by Ladies; and 
from which of them they appear moſt like à centinel, 
I muſt allow every one to interpret for himſelf. 


In place of. 
Fans, feathers, diamonds, caſtled locks, 
perhaps it would have been more natural to have ſaid, 
Fans, feathers, patches, hats, and cloaks, 


as they were going out marſhalled ; for diamonds are 
rather a rare commodity. 


The author proceeds, 


But tis the ſweet ſequeſter'd walk, 
The whiſp'ring hour, the tender talk, 
That gives your genuine charms.— 
This is the ambuſcade And ſurely, if a ſequeſtered 
walk, a whiſpering hour, and tender talk, can give 
genuine charms, no poor laſs need want them. 


The poem goes on— 


The nymph-like robe, the natural grace, 
The ſmile, the native of the face, 
Refinement without art, 


What 
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What fort of a robe this is, called the nymph-like robe, 
IT do not know; but no doubt the mantua-makers are 
well acquainted with it, and I hope to ſee all our 
ſweet creatures dreſſed in it, as it ſeems to be of ſa 
much importance. 'Then 


The ſmile, the native of the face— 


Does it not ſtrike one, that there are many other na- 
tives of the face beſides the ſmile, and that there are 
many faces where the ſmile is not à native? One 
would imagine, from this line, that the face was like 
an uninhabited iſland, where the ſmile had been 
thrown by accident, and was the only ſurvivor.— 
God knows, I have ſeen many a face where he ſimile 
was an utter ſtranger, and yet not for want of na- 
tives. —After enumerating many other beauties with 
which females ſhould be attired, the author ſums up 
the whole with uſeful refle&tions from what had been 


ſaid: 
Vour beauties theſe, with theſe you ſhine, 
And reign on bigh, by right divine, 
The fov'reigns of the world. 


Here the divine right of ſovereigns is clearly eſtabliſh- 
ed |—their abſolute, hereditary, indefeaſible right ;— 

and there remains with me but one difficulty, viz. 
how they come to reign on high If it had been thus, 
| And reign by bcight, and right divine, == | 

I would have underſtood it to have meant the unpa- 
ralleled height of the Ladies heads, by which they 
claim and hold their ſuperiority: But when they are 
{aid to © reign on high,” a phraſe only to be found in 
; „ | the 
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the pſalms of David King of Iſrael, when ſurely the 
women knew nothing about the cuſhion and hair- 
Pins, and conſequently can have no reference to their 
tops, I confeſs myſelf totally at a loſs to explain the 
paſſage. I hope your Stirling ſbire friend will lend his 
aſſiſtance here, as he ſeems to underſtand and relith 
ſo highly every thing in the volume. 


The next lines are, 


Then to your court the nations flaw, 
The Muſe with flow'rs the path will grow 
Where Venus' car is burl'd.— 


You'll obſerve, after they are ſovereigns of the world, 
they very properly hold a court, as all ſovereigns do. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that there are ſeveral ſove- 
reigns in this ſame court, making as it were a female 
oligarchy.—This is a ſpecies of government we have 
never known below, without rebellion and pulling of 
caps; and therefore it appears ſenſible in the author 
to place it on high, or out of reach. Now, to this 
court all the nations are to fow. A pretty numerous 
company it muſt needs be allowed, and the Ladies of 
the court will have their heartsful of viſitors. —W hile 
the nations are flowing, the muſe is to ſtrew flowers 
on that part of the road where Venus's car, or cart, 
is to be hurled;, but which of the nine is to officiate 
that day as flower-girl, we are not told. 


The idea of Venus's car hurling is perfectly ſuited 
to this country. An Engliſhman cannot reliſh the 
intrinſic beauty of this line, 


Where Venus! car is hurl'd, 


By 


- — — 
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By the word hurl an Engliſhman underſtands 1 throw 
. violently and he would think that Madam Venus had 
met with a dreadful overturn in her car, and that the 
Muſe had been making a bed to ſave her fall. But 
no ſuch thing; for here we have a native Scots idea, 
and a more natural one too, of the hurling of a coal 
cart over a rough cauſeway, a familiar enough occur- 
rence about this place. Some people may allege, that 
/ hurling a cart is an office ill ſuited to tender turtle 
doves, which are ſaid to draw Venus's car; but may 
ve not ſuppoſe them (by licentia poetica) ſtrong able- 
bodied pigeons, and endowed with ſupernatural 
powers, to enable them to hurl any car over the 
rougheſt road in the country. But inſtead of hurling 
to court, we find in the next ſtanza but one, this 
ſame car among the ſtars ſliding /oft from the circlet 

ef her flar! 
| Soft from the circlet of her ſtar 


The tender turtles draw the car | V 
Of Venus and of Love. 


There, indeed, the pigeons will be more in their ele- 
ment, and may fly with their car, if the Goddeſs had 

| Intereſt enough to get the power of gravity ſuſpended. 
- This would certainly ſuit them better than hurling it. 


In ſhort, the whole aſſemblage, it 0 be allowed, 


is an excellent picture of a hurly-burly, and indeed 
draws a peculiar beauty from that very circumſtance. 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit,—riſum teneatis amici? 


I am afraid, Sir, I have now encroached too much 
on 
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en your good nature, but the public have been ſo re- 


ptatedly called upon to take notice of the uncommon 
merit of theſe Poems, and of this Ode to Women in 


particular, that I could not withhold my mite of ad- 
miration. Did your limits allow, I could point out 
many more ſtriking beauties in this Ode, and others 
of the collection. I am. much obliged to your Stir- 
ling ſhire friend for having forced me to buy the book 
by his i-zpartial and candid account of it; and I will 
venture to ſay that no book whatever evinces more 


clearly, that, in poetry, good taſte is inſeparable from 


good ſenſe. —TI am, Sir, yours, &c. 


PETER PARAGRAPH. 


On Myr Henderſon's manner of playing the Character of 
Hamlet. 


MR HENDERSON made his firſt appearance on 
the Edinburgh theatre in Auguſt 1784, in the cha- 
rater of Hamlet. This gentleman is undoubtedly 
one of the moſt correct actors on the ſtage. His de- 
portment is eaſy and unaffected ; his voice, when not 
carried too high, pleafing and comprehenſive; and 
his action is the reſult of good ſenſe, taſte, and a per- 
fect knowledge of his author. To ſpeak compara- 
tively, Digges's figure was better, and his voice per- 

haps 
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haps more mellow and powerful ; but Digges played 
with 'little judgment, was very deficient in taſte, 
and often had no conception of what he ſpoke.—In 
judgment and taſte Mr Henderſon is eminent. He 
underſtands perfectly the character he plays, and ne- 
ver fails to give the juſt meaning of his author; and 
this, in ſo difficult and various a character as Hamlet, 
required the powers of a maſter. He avoids that un- 
natural violence and rant which is ſo often uſed in 
the part, and which ſeldom fails to attract the atten- 
tion of the vulgar, but it is certainly more cha- 
racteriſtic of the bluſtering player, than the Prince of 
Denmark. From what we have ſeen, we are of opi- 
nion that the admirers of Shakeſpeare, who wiſh to 
underſtand perfectly their favourite author, ſhould 
attend Mr Henderſon ; in his mouth no paſſage ſeems 


perplexed, and he is a comment at once pleaſing and 
inſtructive. 


No character of our great poet has ſo much exer- 
ciſed the {kill of critics as that of Hamlet, or been 
found more difficult to explain. Mr Henderſon's 
manner of playing it, which we will ſay was the moſt 
pleaſing and intelligible we ever beheld, ſtrongly 
proved the juſtneſs of the criticiſm given in the Mir- 
ror, No. 99. and 100. The author of that criticiſm 


Hays, the baſis of Hamlet's character ſeems to be an 


extreme ſenſibility of mind, apt to be ſtrongly im- 
preſſed by its ſituation, and overpowered by the feel- 
ings which that ſituation excites. The gaiety, how- 


ever, and playfulneſs of deportment and converſation, 
which 
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which Hamlet ſometimes aſſumes, ſeems contradic- 
tory to the general tone of melancholy in the cha- 
rafter. But that ſort of melancholy, which is the 
moſt genuine as well as the moſt amiable of any, ari- 
Jing neither from ſourneſs of temper, nor prompted 
by accidental chagrin, but the effecb of delicate ſenſi- 
bility, impreſſed with a ſenſe of ſorrow, will often be 
found indulging itſelf in a ſportfulneſs of external be- 
Haviour, amidſt the preſſure of a ſad, or even anguiſh 
of a broken heart. 


The melancholy man feels in himſelf a ſort of 
double perſon; one which looks not forth into the 
world, nor takes concern in vulgar objects or frivo- 
lous purſuits; another which he lends, as it were, to 
ordinary men, which can accommodate itſelf to their 
tempers and manners, without feeling any degrada- 
tion from indulging in a ſmile with the n, and 
a laugh with the giddy. 


This is unqueſtionably the key to the character of 
Hamlet, and ſuch Mr Henderſon exhibited it in a won- 
derfully corre& manner. Perhaps he was ſometimes 
too rapid, and, in one or two inſtances, where pauſe 
and reflection were material, he hurried too much, 


In many points he played the character in a new and 
an original manner, and ſhowed that he had ſtudied 
the part with great exactneſs. In the celebrated ſoli- 


loquy, the advice to the players, and the grave diggers 
ſcene, we will venture to ſay he rivalled Garrick, to 


Oo | whom, 
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whom, in many parts, and in the tones of his voice, 
he bore a very ſtriking reſemblance. | 


He wanted ſupport in the other characters of the 
play. The beſt actor cannot ſingly ſupport a play, 
and the manager ſhould be at pains to procure good 
performers, and to caſt the characters ſo as to give a 
decent ſupport. But, as Hamlet ſays, ' Oh there 
be players, that neither having the accent, nor the 
gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man, have ſo ſtrutted 
and - bellowed, that I have thought ſome of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well—they imitated humanity ſo abominably.” 


——— ——_—___C————_— 


Fox THE EDINBURGH EvENING COURANT. 


| 81 Ry oy 8 | Edinburgh, Feb. 1. 1786. 


AT this ſeaſon, when there is little to do in the 


country, I took my wife's advice to paſs a few days 


in the town. The firſt amuſement I thought of was 
the Playhouſe; and accordingly I directed my ſteps 
to it on Saturday, not without having almoſt broken 
my neck in your new improved ſtreet, as it is called. 


When I got ſeated in the back row of a box, I found 


the play was to be Sheridan's Duenna. The com- 
pany were genteel, the houſe clean, neat, and well 
RE lighted, 
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lighted, and the ſcenery very good.——Next as to 


the performers and conduct of the piece. I mean to 


ſay nothing of the abſurdity of operas in general; 
cuſtom has given them ſanction, and we muſt ſee 
them. The performers were ſtrangers to me; but I 
will tell you what ſtruck me with regard to them. 
The lady who played the Duenna was moſt extrava- 
gantly dreſſed, and through the whole part was outre, 
and exhibited the burleſque more ſuited for St Bar- 
tholomew's Fair than for a genteel audience, and was 
altogether inconſiſtent with the character. In her 
firſt dreſs, ſhe looked more like a Squaw Indian who 
had eſcaped from the ſcalping knife, than a Duenna 
of Spain. 


Another lady * played a double part, viz. that of 
Don Czrlos, and Donna Clara; a violation of pro- 
priety which nothing but neceſſity can excuſe. This 
in ſome meaſure might be the caſe, as in the part of 
Don Carlos there are three fine ſongs, and I under- 
ſtood from the gentleman who ſat next to me that 
the lady was reckoned the principal ſinger on this 
ſtage. - Upon this information I bent all my attention 
to her. The appearance in Don Carlos, to be ſure, 
was ludicrous enough—a little ſhort figure in an old 
maſquerade domino—with a buſhel of curls on the 
head which would not allow the hat to go on, ſo that 
it lay like a bottle bonnet on a bull's forehead. How- 
ever, this I eaſily got over, expecting to be amply re- 
warded by the fine finging. When Don Carlos came 


* Mrs lliff. 
to 
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to ſing © Had I a heart for falſehood fram'd,“ to the 
tune of Will you go to Flanders, I heard a hale, clear, 
powerful voice, but the tune no more like what it 
ſhould have been than the variations of Duncan 
Gray are to 'Tweed Side. It is a general fault of 
great performers, to aim at aſtoniſhing the audience 
by the power of their execution, rather than to 
pleaſe by ſimplicity. The whole ſcale of notes is tor- 
tured and rumbled about, with ſudden ſtarts, high 
ſqueaks, long dying ſhakes, and fudden falls, and all 
this to ſhew their powers, without either taſte or com- 
pofition. By this means they often get out of tune, 
loſe fight of the ſubject, embarraſs themſelves, and 
diſtreſs the audience, Had the lady kept to the 
ſimple melody, with a few chaſte graces, ſhe would 
have performed well, for ſhe has a fine voice, with 
great compaſs and command. Her ſecond ſong, 
« For ſure a pair was never ſeen,” was well ſung, by 
keeping ſimply to the tune.—The lady who played 
Donna Louiſa (Mrs Kemble, I think, was her name) 
was extremely pleaſing in her part. She acted with 
elegance, ſimplicity, and eaſe. Her voice is {ſweet 
and melodious, though not powerful; and ſhe ſung 
with taſte.—Upon the whole, I was very tolerably 
amufed, and ſhall attend the theatre every evening I 
can during my ſtay in town. 


I cannot conclude without obſerving how much 
matters are changed ſince I was a young fellow, and 
uſed to attend theatrical repreſentations. A parcel 
of beardleſs, witleſs boys, from what I ſaw laſt night, 


ſeem 
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ſeem to aſſume to themſelves the privilege of being 
dictators of public taſte. They applauded by loud. 
clapping of hands, where they ought to have been ſi- 
lent; and the galleries, always ready to join in an 
uproar, followed the example, while the company in 
the pit and boxes ſtared with aſtoniſhment and pity. 
Young people at their age, in my time, were modeſt 
and diffident. The impudence of ſome of the ſchool- 
bays, with their lank hair over their ſhoulders, to 
me, was marvellous indeed !—Several of them, with 
great effrontery, put on the broad cock of their hats 
before, and boldly marched up to the fide boxes, 
where the poor wretched creatures, the girls of the 
town (as I was told) were ſitting, with a mother bawd 
at their head, like the miſtreſs of a boarding- ſchool. 
The young miſſes below looking up to the young 
maſters, their dancing-{chool companions, and gigling 
at the frolic. 


Had one of my ſons done ſo, I would have whip- 
ped him ſeverely, or ſent him to the ſea as a never- 


do-well. 


As my friends in the country read your paper, your 
inſerting this will ſave me a good deal of writing. 
I am, &c. 


JOHN PEPPERCORN. 
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IT is difficult to account for the verſatility of man- 
ners and faſhions in a country.—The weekly dancing 
aſſemblies, for many years, were the moſt faſhionable 
and crowded reſorts of elegant and polite company. — 
They ſuddenly became deſerted ; which gave occa- 
ſion to the following paper. 


Fox THE EpinBuRGH EvEninG CoURANT. 


S1R, 


TRE rapid decline of dancing in this country, and 
particularly in the capital, ſeems a matter of ſuch ſeri- 
ous moment to all admirers of the fair ſex, that I hope 
a few obſervations on the ſubject, together with a 
hint tending to a means of reviving a ſpirit for this 
elegant art, will prove neither wholly uſeleſs nor im- 
pertinent. The fact will hardly be diſputed : It is 
too well known, that not above three or four aſſem- 
blies have been attended this winter; and of private 
balls we can, alas! enumerate only two. All hopes 
are now over. The week of preaching, which gene- 
rally terminates the amuſements of this place, is paſt, 
and we muſt now look upon the ſeaſon as irre- 


trieyably cloſed. Not a marriage, hardly a flirtation 


has adorned it; boſoms of ſnow have heaved, and 
brighteſt eyes have rolled unheeded. Never indeed 
have the ladies been more cruelly mortified. So negli- 
gent were the men, that one evening the ladies were 
driven to the ſad reſource of footing it with one ano- 
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ther. Perſons of a ſaturnine diſpoſition found ample 
food for their ſpleen on this occaſion; it appeared in 

their eyes a heinous offence, a violation of propriety, 

and an outrage againſt decency. It is notorious that 
the men have for ſeveral years been perverſely obſti- 

nate in refuſing to dance; even the limb of the law 

decline the cauſe, and we no longer hear of an Advo- 

cates ball. It is evident, unleſs ſome feps are ſpeedily 
taken, the art itſelf muſt be loſt among us. The 
Minuet with its beautiful movement, the cheerful 
Country-dance, the joyous Jigg, the riotous Reel, the 
boiſterous Bumpkin, the ſprightly Strathſpey, and the 
courtly Cotillion, will ſoon fall into everlaſting obli- 
vion. We ſeem ſcarcely ſenfible of what we are about 
to loſe: In few ſituations does a fine woman appear 
to more advantage than when dancing. The whole 
perſon thrown into the moſt elegant and enga- 
ging attitudes is ſurely a moſt alluring ſpectacle; 
add to this, the complexion glowing with exerciſe, 
and the countenance enlivened with ſmiles and cheer- 
fulneſs. 'This matter bears peculiarly hard upon my 
fair countrywomen, as they are hereby prevented 
from diſplaying attractions which nature has laviſhly 
beſtowed upon them. Perhaps in the fine texture of 
ſkin, and the brightneſs of bloom, the Engliſh ladies 
may equal ours; but I aver, that in neatneſs of ancle, 
and prettineſs of foot, the Scots women reign unrival- 
ed. Senſible of theſe charms, whatever taſte could 
invent, or art execute, has been employed in the de- 
coration of the ſhoe. It has been ſtretched in the 
tambour, and has glittered with ſpangles and em- 
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broidery; every combination of colours has been uſed 
that could pleaſe or allure the eye; but all in vain; 
the men have continued motionleſs, and one would 
Have imagined that a hereditary gout, or an univerſal 
ſprained ancle had overſpread the land. Long has 
it been the object of my thoughts to reſtore things to 
their ancient foozing, and to bring the light fantaſtic 
toe once more into faſhion. I have at laſt, after 
much reflection, hit upon an expedient which wears 
a flattering appearance of ſucceſs. Deſperate diſ- 
eaſes, as ſome perſons profound in ſpeculation have 
remarked, require deſperate cures. My cure is in- 
deed a deſperate one. My fair tender-hearted read- 
ers will, I fear, ſhudder with horror at the thoughts 
of it; in one word, 1 mean to effectuate my deſigns 


by poiſon. The Tarantula is a ſpider with eight legs, 


found in certain diſtricts of Italy, whoſe bite has ge- 
nerally been reckoned mortal, unleſs proper aſſiſt- 
ance is procured. The only efficacious remedies yet 
Found out are muſic and dancing. At certain notes 
the patient finds himſelf ſeized with an irreſiſtible de- 
fire of ſkipping, leaping, and tumbling about with all 
his might; this brings on a profuſe perſpiration, 
highly uſeful in throwing off the virulence of the 
poiſon : However, it has been found impoſlible to ex- 
pell it altogether, and a perſon once bit muſt be obli- 
ged to dance at intervals to the end of his days. My 
ſcheme is, I fancy, by this time pretty palpable : Let . 
a number of public-ſpirited ladies join in a ſubſcrip- 
tion, for the importation of live Tarantudas into Scot- 
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land next ſummer *. Our winter has been rigorouſly 
cold; our enſuing ſummer will, I hope, be propor- 
tionably hot, in which caſe the bite of the Tarantula 
will have its uſual effects, the poiſon will begin to 
work by winter, and I don't deſpair of ſeeing a couple 
of aſſemblies and three or four balls every week du- 
ring the ſeaſon: Theſe meetings have always been 
reckoned as the great mart for marriage ; there beau- 
ty appears in all its graces and perfections; many a 
partner for a night has turned out a partner for life. 
Happy, moſt happy ſhall I conſider myſelf, if my en- 
deavours conduce to reſtore theſe receptacles of uſeful 
amuſement to their former ſplendor. Some people, 
I know, will ſneer at this project, and affirm with a 
filly play upon words, that the whole is a bite; but I 
ſcorn their malice, I am ſerious, and as long as I can 
wield a pen, or wag a foot, I devate myſelf to the 
Fair. I remain, Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


\ 


PETER PASPY. 


One would now imagine that the importation of the Taran- 
tulas had actually taken place. For though the Aſſembly Rooms 
are deſerted (except on the Maſter of Ceremonies night), yet 
private halls, tavern dances, and oyſter cellar gambols, have nc- 
ver been more frequent, or kept up to later hours, 
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Do the PRINTER of the ErinBURGH EVENING 
COURANT. 


I HAVE a wife, Sir, who has contracted a habit 
much more pernicious to me than the habit of ſwear- 
ing, which you took notice of in your laſt paper; I 
mean the habit of reading and writing. Let me tell 
you, Sir, frankly, that for all my averſion to ſnuff 
and tobacco, I had rather ſee her with a pipe and box 
than a book. From morning to night ſhe ſits poring 
over ſome book or other, which may be very enter- 
taining for aught I know, as I make it a rule to look 
into none of them. But of what uſe is all this to 
me? If I ſet her down to mend my ſtockings, ſhe is 
reading Locke upon the Human Underſtanding; and if 
I wiſh to have dinner an hour ſooner than uſual, ſhe 
will not ſtir a ſtep if fhe gets into the middle of a 
play of Shakeſpeare. The houſe is as dirty as a poet's 
garret (under favour, Sir), and my children are worſe 
clad than pariſh baſtards. 'Tommy's breeches have 
hung about his heels all this week, owing to the Re- 
volution in the Low Countries; and Fohnſon's Lives have 
nearly ſtarved my yaungeſt daughter at breaſt. But 
What is more extraordinary, ſhe ſeems to read to no 

| Purpoſe, and with no method; for my friend Hilde- 
brand Huggins, who underſtands ſuch things, tells me 
that ſhe reads every kind of books, on any ſubject 
whatever; breakfaſts on Tillotſon, dines on the 
Thirty-nine 


* 
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Thirty-nine Articles, drinks tea with Roderick Ran- 


dom, and goes to bed with Humphry Clinker. She 


has long had a practice of reading in bed, and while 
I am fleeping by her ſide, and dreaming of the plea- 
ſures of a gold chain, ſhe is in cloſe conteſt with 
ſome hero or other of romance! As this is the caſe, 
you cannot ſuppoſe ſhe had any very violent attach- 
ment to me; and although her affections are no 
longer mine, it is very hard that I can have no ſa- 
tisfaction. I cannot challenge Pope's Homer for ſe- 


duction, nor ſtate damages againſt Tom Jones; and 


yet if a man deprive me of my wife's affections, what 
is it to me whether he be dead or alive? Pray, Sir, 


ſay a few goud things uu this lubjectz ſui a> my wife 


reads your paper, who knows but your advice may 
have a good effect, and work well for, 


SIR, 


* to N 5 


" GAMALIEL PICKLE. 
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LINES 


Written by an Officer (on his being ordered on foreign 
ſervice) to a Lady whoſe name was WHITING. 


SURE Whiting is no faſting diſh, 
Let Prieſts ſay what they dare 

Id rather eat my little fiſh, | 
Than all their Chriſtmas fare. 


So plump, ſo white, ſo clean, ſo free 
From all that leads to ſtrife ; 
Happy the man, whoſe lot ſhall be 

To ſwim with thee through life. 


But Venus, Goddeſs of the flood, 

Does all my hopes deny ; 
And ſurly Mars cries 4 D—n your blood, 
| You've other fſp to fry l'. 


